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I my home address I received last Tuesday a lithographed 
A letter bearing within and without the crest of Lord 
Lyveden—hundreds doubtless received a similar epistle. 
It was a right good imitation of a personal letter, signed 
“Lyveden,” as “me lud” is supposed to sign all communica- 
tions written by himself or his private secretary. The screed 
opened with the statement that he (“me lud”) had arranged 
in the House of Lords the recent English Parliamentary visit 
to Canada—programme enclosed. He says, “We have had a 
most enjoyable tour and have received the greatest hospital- 
ity from our Canadian friends.” At this point he gets down 
to business and discloses a plan for an “Anglo-Saxon party 
consisting of the leading citizens of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain to visit Palestine, Egypt, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, etc.” After dwelling on the size of the chartered ship 
and the catering, in a burst of generosity he exclaims, “I my- 
self will accompany the cruise.” Gosh! Is it possible that 
for from $500 up—not including expenses ashore—one can get 
into a bunch on board ship with a real, sure-enough “lawd,” 
and for days and weeks have his “nubble ‘ighness” where he 
can’t escape when one wants to take a good look at him and 
burn some lessons into one’s brain as to how to do the lord- 
act on one’s own hook? This alone is worth the price, and really 
who would care a cuss to look at the pyramids, Mount Zion, 
or anything in Athens when a live lord—not a wax “figger” 
or a stuffed one—can be daily seen with the naked eye? 

Further particulars can be had by applying to “me lud’s” 

secretary at the Waldorf-Astoria tavern in New York, or the 
date when he will be in Toronto will be communicated to you. 
Though the letter says “the party will be arranged both here 
(New York) and in Great Britain, by invitation,” no doubt 
all those who have the price can be included. The scheme 
should be a gold mine in the States, where the simple-minded 
democracy scorch after lords, hotter of foot than a coon chas- 
ing a rooster. In Canada most of the people have seen a lord 
or two and have always a few in stock, yet to be invited for 
a cruise may be more than some of the shoddy section of our 
aristocracy can resist. Of course I’m going, though I’ve had 
the trip before, even if the money I’ve saved to buy firewood 
for the poor will have to be put up for a bunk. I feel so well 
acquainted with his noble nibs since I got the litho-letter that 
I’m sure he’H be mad and throw up his job the first rough day 
at sea if I don’t go along. “Lyve” and I will make a warm 
bunch, won’t we? I reckon it will be admitted before we get 
back that we were the swiftest team that ever paced along 
the Palestine pike. 
* 

IR WILFRID LAURIER was in excellent form last week 
when he spoke at the dinner given by the Law Faculty 
of Laval University. Sir Wilfrid is one of those happy 

statesmen who, keeping in touch with youth, appeal to the 
young man’s imagination. Hon. Edward Blake couldn’t, for 
no one suspects him of ever having been a boy. The Premier 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the occasion, wished that 
forty years might be rolled off his shoulders, though advising 
the young lawyers to study the “old masters.” The personal 
touch in both reminiscence and counsel renders our First Min- 
ister a picturesque, pleasing and effective speaker. He has 
just celebrated his sixty-second birthday. May he never be 
too old to charm both old and young with the gifts God has 
so generously bestowed upon him. 
* 

HE Canadian Associated ‘Press is either malicious or 
anxious to be funny. Like an over-candid friend, it is 
fond of telling us what mean things people are saying 

about us. An Englishwoman did not like Canadian women’s 
complexions. Later we are informed that the “Freeman’s 


Journal” of Dublin says “no community among the British 
colonies is so snobbish as Canada.” The sum of fifteen thou- 


sand dollars a year is too much for jokes or jeers such as 
these. We can hear ourselves called names for much less 
money. These witticisms, however, are “made in England” 
and should have a “preference.” , 


‘ ARPER’S WEEKLY,” once the cleverest and most in- 
. fluential weekly in New York, has for the past couple 

of years been getting something radically wrong in its 
head. Of late its remarks about Canada and the future of 
this country have been about as reasonable as the lectures 
of a lunatic on psychology. Forgetting that Canada by its 
own choice is in everything but name a republic, and a much 
better organized republic at that than the United States, it 
asserts that we are so strongly wedded to a monarchical form 
of government that should we becgme in name, as in fact, 
independent, we would at once set about finding a king. Fol- 
lowing is a fragment of its foolish talk: “There is a curious 
report that, if the Dominion should secede from the Mother 
Country, it would organize a Government monarchical in 
form. Where would it look for a king? Would it invite a 
member of the family now reigning in Britain to become its 
sovereign? There is a rumor that some of the British-Cana- 
dians would prefer the Scottish Duke of Hamilton, who is 
descended, through the Princess Margaret Tudor, from the 
Plantagenets, who were claimants of the throne of France, 
through Isabelle, daughter of Philippe IV., king of that coun- 
try. On the other hand, the French-Canadians are said to 
look with more favor on the present Baron de Longueil, a 
descendant of one of the founders of Montreal, and now chief 
of the seigneurial order in the Province of Quebec.” 

It confesses that it does not believe these rumors, but ex- 
presses the opinion that “the present agitation for a conces- 
sion of the treaty-making power is pure bravado of which no- 
thing will be heard a few weeks hence.” If there has been 
any talk about hunting for a king in this country it has not 
been outside of the lunatic asylums. As to the demand for 
the treaty-making power, the editor of the “Weekly” may be 
sure that it will be heard of and possessed by Canada long 
after he has gone where he cannot write any more trash. 

* 


HE new taxation bill, ‘prepared with the Assessment 
Commigsion’s report as a basis, and now undergoing the 
coral of the Select Committee of the Legislature on 
Municipal ,Taxation, appears to be opposed by all the munici- 
palities which have so far been able to get a word in on the 
subject. Delegations are crowding before the committee ask- 
ing for a hearing, and the primary trouble seems to be that 
nobody understands how the thing will work out. If some 
assessment sharp would be kind enough to take the hypo- 
thetical case of a man who has a factory, a store, a dwelling- 
house and an income, and reckon how his general taxes would 
be affected in each instance, with an ordinary output, profit 
or value on some fixed sum in each instance, the general pub- 
lie would be able to grasp the intention of the proposed Act. 
I find myself unable to work out this conundrum, and I doubt 
if the ordinary man can tell whether under the new system 
the taxes on his factory and machinery would be more or 
less; whether on the store they would be more or less; whe- 
ther he would still have to pay income tax, tax on his machin- 
ery, the same amount of taxes, more or less, on the house he 
lives in, or on the land upon which the house stands. It 
would be a great mistake to pass any law which is unintel- 
ligible to the general public, and it is unfair perhaps to eriti- 
cize it until we know what we are talking about. In the 
meantime let someone connected with the putting together of 
the bill tell us how Jones will be affected in his factory, his 
warehouse or store, with regard to his income and machinery, 
ete. 
a* 
UITE in harmony with many articles which have ap 
O peared on this page, was the paper on funeral reform 
read at the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association last 
Monday by Rev. Robert Atkinson of St. Giles’ Church. He 
pointed out the duty of Christian ministers in. advocating 
simplicity and privacy instead of expensive display and pub- 
licity. For this he found two principal reasons, and the other 
wdnidiees agreed with him. In the first place, the difference 
between the rich and the poor should not be emphasized as 
it is at funerals, as it leads to unnecessary expenditures and 
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a tendency of those who have not the means to care for the 
living, to be unduly ostentatious at the grave of the dead. 
He remarked with great force that all funeral show-business 
is a trespass against common sense and good taste. Further- 
more, funerals should be reformed in the direetion of sim- 
plicity and humility to avoid that materialistic tendency to 
regard the body as being really the man. “A funeral,” he 
said, “may easily be made a concession to a blank materialism 
which believes that with the death man comes to an end. The 
Christian creed that the real man, the soul, is immortal should 
forbid our acting as if the body were all in all.” I have so 
often called attention to what Mr. Atkinson calls the “gross 
materialism” of the modern funeral that this timely expres- 
sion of ministerial opinion needs no further endorsation. 
Christian ministers can do much to discourage extravagant 
funerals, and those who anticipate death by the making of a 
will can serve mankind even as they go to the grave by in- 
sisting in their last testament that the funeral shall be simple 
and private. Men of great prominence have recently asked 
for the quietest and simplest interment possible. Let those 
who know that they will be given huge and costly funeral 
performances forbid such a demonstration in their wills and 
a different order of things will soon be brought about. The 
modern funeral is a piece of paganism which I still contend 
can be easiest done away with by popularizing cremation as 


the most sanitary as well as the simplest way of disposing of 
the dead. ; 


a ae ee 
HE entrance of the radial railways into Toronto has been 
much argued about, and I have not hastened to express 
an opinion until those who have been making a special 
study of it have debated the subject pretiy thoroughly. It 
seems evident that no radial franchise should be given in the 
city which will not terminate at the same time as the agree- 
ment between the city and the Toronto Street Railway Com- 
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eulogy of the Dominion and the most optimistic opinions with 
regard to our future. That Chamberlain has seen fit at this 
important juncture to form an Imperial party with a prefer- 
ential tariff favoring the colonies, Canada in particular, as a 
basis, is stirring up not only the nations of Europe, but giving 
Uncle Sam material for grave thought. Prominent men, in- 
cluding senators, have within the last month or two made 
Important speeches in various parts of the United States 
touching on the future of this country and their own. Their 
prediction that should the United States and Great Britain 
have a tariff war, Canada, by reason of its geographical near- 
ness to the Republic, will become a part of it, is such utter 
and undiluted swash that it deserves no serious reply. If 
these predictions of Canada’s peaceable annexation mean any- 
thing they are put up as a bluff to frighten the British people 
from the adoption of a protective tariff. Bryan, ex-Presiden 
tial and discredited candidate, made a speech in London which, 
when analyzed, shows nothing but the thinnest kind of rhe- 
torical guff. Of course he opposed the protective idea in Eng- 
land because he could do nothing else. Had he advised his 
hearers to put on a high tariff his words would have damned 
him politically at home, where he would have been accused of 
being a traitor for encouraging Great Britain to do in a small 
way what the United States has done with all its might. 
Chamberlain’s idea is so fascinating to his audiences that 
many newspapers which began by ridiculing his campaign are 
confessing that he is sweeping the country before him. The 
factions opposed to him cre practically leaderless as well as 
barren of ideas or expedients. In all this clamor the name 
of Canada rings out loud and clear; she is talked of not only 
as an agricultural but as a manufacturing country, and is 
referred to more as an important nation than ever before. 
All of this must do us good, particularly as there is not a 
whisper of “annexation” in any of the speeches except those 
made in the United States. It would be wise if every Can- 
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pany terminates. It is clear that the radials will carry pas- 
sengers within the city, no matter what agreement is made, 
for the people desiring to use them will force such changes as 
will disconcert, if not destroy, all the plans that the city has 
made, and has so far been able to protect against the machin- 
ations of the Toronto Railway. Eighteen years is a long 
period. Before the close of the lease times will have greatly 
changed. Electrical methods will doubtless be greatly im- 
proved, and though many of us who use the cars now will 
not be here when the franchises expire, we have no right to 
mortgage the future of such a great system by granting a 
tenure of even forty years to those who have been clamoring 
for a perpetual franchise. Eighteen years is enough, and if 
the Council is wise it will make that the limit. 


* * - es 
“6 PE we destined to be a world power or world pirates? 
enquires a New York paper. . 
“Strenuous to the last, our Buster Brown Presi- 
dent is now conducting diplomacy by Marconi telegraph. The 
Republic of Panama was recognized in a Marconi message, 
addressed to nobody in particular—for the officials of the new 
republic have not been elected yet—and Minister Bunau Var- 
illa promptly appeared at the White House to present his 
letters as envoy plenipotentiary. Nobody in Panama is au- 
thorized to issue such letters, and there has not been time 
for a mail from Panama to arrive here; so the new Minister 
was probably invited to step into the White House office and 
write the letters himself. Anyhow, something that passed for 
letters was presented, and the Republic of Panama has an 
official representative at Washington before there is any Gov- 
ernment in Panama for him to represent.” " 
The cold-blooded opinion ‘of the San Francisco “Argonaut,’ 
pro-Boer when it cost it nothing to be upright and sym- 
pathetic with the under dog, is thus briefly expressed: “We 
needed Panama in our business; we’ve got her and we're 
going to keep her!” 
* 
ANADIANS are apparently ‘of the opinion that it is better 
‘. to be “Alverstoned” than “Panamaed,” but the two 
varieties of diplomacy used so effectively in the near past 
have at least set the people of this country thinking and talking 
about the future of the Dominion. Mr. J. M. Clark, K.C., at 
the Liberal Club, and Mr. E. B. Osler, M.P., at the Canadian 
Club, both look forward to Canada’s future within the Em 
pire, believing no other solution of the problem to be possible. 
Hon. Mr. Prefontaine, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, has 
been talking about the treaty-making pov.er being necessary 
to our autonomy, and all the newspapers seem to find it in 
teresting to their readers to keep the subject before them. | 
The Alaskan award will always be remembered as a significant | 
episode in our history. By the thoughtful in Great Britain it | 
is regarded as such, and in the United States, Canada is re 
ceiving very much more attention than it ever did before. 1 
picked up a Milwaukee paper the other day and I could hardly 
believe my eyes, for over half a page of it was devoted to a 
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adian speaker, no matter when or where he expresses an opin 
ion, should make it clear that annexation to the United States 
is regarded by Canadians as simply a crazy man’s dream, a 
mirage seen by a few Yankee wind-jammers who cater to the 
insatiable land-hunger of their compatriots. 
a” x 
HE somewhat fastidious “Canadian Gazette” (London, 
Eng.), enquires: “Why does every Canadian journalist 
write of ‘Hon. Joseph Chamberlain’? There are no 
‘lions.’ in English politics. ‘Honorable’ is here a courtesy 
title; Mr. Chamberlain’s only prefix is the prefix of a Privy 
Councillor—The Rt. Hon.’” We did it wrong because we 
didn’t know any better, doncherknow, or didn’t think it mat- 
tered awfully much, doncherknow. 


* 

NTROSPECTION seems to be about as good a way as there 
I is of snarling oneself into an illogical knot. Rev. J. 

Rankin, president of the Toronto Conference, appears to 
have taken a peep at his inner self before his sermon in the 
Central Methodist Church last Sunday morning. Before tak- 
ing a snapshot of his inner consciousness he takes one which 
the ordinary reader will probably label as the “Globe”: 
“Here is a great daily newspaper with a Christian editor, who 
believes that the liquor traffic as it exists to-day in our land 
is wrong and sinful. Some of the directors of that paper be- 
lieve the same, and they and the editor have taken the plat- 
form and spoken against the liquor traffic. In doing so they 
are witnesses to the truth. They take a stand in defence of 
the principles of our holy religion, but for a money consider- 
ation that same paper advertises the business the editor and 
the directors condemn.” 

After enquiring what the editor and directors of that paper 
should do and what the attitude of Christians should be in 
such a matter, he made the following confession: “ For 
nearly a quarter of a century I have taken a paper that takes 
money for advertising a business that I believe to be wrong 
and sinful. What should I do in order to be a consistent wit- 
ness to the truth? I think unless the advertising I refer to 
is discontinued I shall discontinue the paper. If you were 
to speak to the managers they would tell you that they need 
the money to run a daily paper; such advertising pays well. 
But Christian men do advertising in that same paper. What 
should they do? If to-morrow three or four large firms should 
intimate to the managers of daily papers that they would 
have to choose between the advertising of their business and 
the liquor business, the managers would at least stop to 
think. If from 500 Christian men who take the daily paper 
the managers should receive a letter stating that they must 
choose between continuing their subscriptions or the liquor 
advertising, perhaps something would be done, Can Christian 
men be faithful and consistent witnesses to the truth who in 
any degree countenance a business that they believe to be 
wrong and hurtful to their fellowmen?” 

Brother Rankin is quite right in his criticism of men who 
advocate prohibition on the platform and advertise whisky, 
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wine and beer in their newspaper—by no ‘ 
combination. In fact, the ineonslsteney he petute get ieee 
great as if he preached temperance in the pulpit on Santer 
and kept a saloon during the remainder of the week. Th , 
who publish the advertisements of intoxicants are acti - 
selling agents for the manufacturers and wholesalers oak a 
in the blame, if there is any, in the same proportion that the 
bartender Shares in the offence of the keeper of the c 
nated eee ee he SS are several brewery ave 
sements *h would not be there for a si i i 
editor or the proprietors felt it their duty roy on ab late 
form and advocate prohibition. The Montreal “Witness” is 
the only daily paper, as far as I know, which is consistent in 
this matter, for it does not preach total abstinence while a 
the same time accepting money for helping to sell drink ‘i 
If, then, the newspaper publishin verti of i 
toxicants is guilty ot tee ad ms te ee a 
of hard drink, it must be that the subscriber—as in the os 
of Bro. Rankin—who helps support the paper is also oan 
complice, indirectly of course, but still to a sufficient d nd 
to make a Sensitive soul have pains. He does not share the 
difficulties in which the newspaper publishers and editors fi a 
themselves. In the case of a politieal organ excluding all 
such advertisements, it would be an offence to the liquor trad 
and to those who support it, hence a weakness to its part r 
Here is where politics slip in as a factor, and no Aoubl ates. 
wart temperance people, in order to get the right political 
stripe of newspaper reading, shut their eyes to the objection- 
able advertisements in order that they may open thin aa th 
page where the proper sort of party pabulum is given out. 
The fact that they vote in much the same strabismic way 


probably accounts for the small infl 
ganizations have in politics. eT es a 


Are advertisements of liquors the onl jecti 
tures of the advertising slenae’ ee te here oe 
of the so-called medical advertisements, which are either the 
rankest kind of swindles or are intended to prevent the in- 
crease of population. Can those who uphold virtue in the 
pulpit and dwell on the joys of a pure home and an untainted 
life, consistently support newspapers which are the selli 
agents of these nostrums, which are either as harmless z 
bread pills or as nefarious as the abortionist himself? Adver- 
tisers of these things pay double and treble rates, it is said, 
but even politics cannot be pulled in as a feeble side argument 
appearance in any decent paper. 


to justify their 

The “World,” if I mistake not, had a recent diatribe 
against the pool-room at Toronto Junction, and insinuated 
that this evil was protected by the political managers of the 
Government. In this same paper, however, appears a huge 


advertisement of some foreign racing touts inviting the publie 
to send them sums of money ran 


. ging from twenty-five dollars 
up, and assuring the senders that a very large profit would 
be theirs. If the pool-room is illegal, the advertisement must 
be illegal, to say nothing of the very large possibilities of 
fraud in connection therewith. If these tipsters are able to pick 
horses and surely win so much money for those who send them 
the cash, why don’t they put up the money themselves and 
keep the profits to themselves? If what they claim is correct 
they could become millionaires in a verv litti¢ time by gambl- 
ing on their own tips instead of dividing theif so-called know- 
ledge with the general public. London “Truth,” famous for 
its exposure of swindling advertisements, of usurers, of racing 
tipsters, and touts who gull the public, has had to pay in law 
costs tens of thousands of pounds to defend itself in libel 
suits brought to erush it by those whose fraudulent businesses 
it has exposed. To no department of its exposures has more 
attention been paid than to just such advertisements and 
advertisers as the “World” newspaper has \been giving such 
prominence to. Almost the whole city is ppposed to pool- 
rooms and betting schemes of a shady chargcter, yet a news- 
paper which by carrying such an advertigement becomes a 
tout for tipsters, is received into honest fOmes without ques- 


“Wor eet eg) imate poe fiow ROAR, afte tor bale. 
ers have made a protest? In fact, Mas anyone at all who sup- 
ports that paper felt any personal responsibility in the mat- 
ter? Sure enough Bro. Rankin is on a solid basis when he 
follows to its logical conclusion the question of the reader’s 
responsibility for what appears in the paper he or she sup- 
ports. However, he is only on the edge of the subject. Can 
he conscientiously be a guest in a hotel, the rates of which 
are cheapened by the profits of a bar? Would he refuse to 
ride on a ship which is partially supported by selling beoze? 
Does it hurt him to accept aid for his church from those who 
made their money or a portion of it by manufacturing or 
selling liquor or by gambling in stocks and 
leading other people to do _ likewise? Is there 
no responsibility connected with the “bargain day” ad. 
and with the advertising of bargains of all sorts which are 
generally the product of excessive and poorly paid labor? 
Can he see no blood spots from the worn fingers of the work- 
ers on the dollar article sold for twenty-five cents? Keep 
on, Brother Rankin, and the first thing you know people 
won’t read newspapers at all or will have to sear their con- 
sciences and go it blind. 

The “World,” commenting on the same paragraph I have 
quoted, justifies a newspaper for accepting any kind of an 
advertisement on the ground that the reader gets his news- 
paper for at least a tenth of what it would cost were it not 
for-the “ads.” It suggests that if 5,000 Christian men were 
to agree to give $10 a year for their paper, the manager of 
it might be induced to abandon the objectionable advertise- 
ments. In conclusion it says: “Until they do this, the ‘World’ 
is sorry to admit that a newspaper is not likely to look with a 
very censorious eye upon any advertisement which produces 
the revenue which enables the reader to get his newspaper for 
a price far below its fair value.” . : 

There is less self-respect than untruth and cant in this ad- 
mission. Liquor advertisements form but a very small part 
of a daily newspaper’s revenue. If a newspaper is willing to 
do what it thinks is wrong for this small price or any price, it 
is venal and unworthy of belief. On the same principle it must 
be willing to sell its editorial columns to the devil if ‘he has 
the price, in order to “enable the reader to get his newspaper 
for a price far below its fair value.” What nauseous cant is 
this about doing wrong things “to enable the dear reader” to 
get a cheap paper! The proprietor of the “World” and the 
owners of other newspapers are not toiling for the “dear 
reader,” but to make money for themselves. Some of them 
have a limit of venality beyond which they will not go at any 
price, but it would appear from the “World’s” own confession 
that there is no line it is unprepared to pass for the sake of 
the gentle reader whose name in this case happens to be 
Maclean. 

a” 

HE deadly law of average seems to a great extent to 
justify the saying, “Nothing matters.” Speaking gen- 
erally, when times are bad, wages low and profits small, 

everything is cheap. When times are good, wages high and 
profits large, everything is dear. Of course this does not 
cover periods of famine, drought or pestilence, but even phy- 
sical suffering has its limits, and the one that perishes in an 
untimely way under such unusual circumstances perhaps suffers 
much less in the short time it takes for the spirit to separate 
from the flesh than he or she would suffer living to be fifty 
years old. Just now we are blessed with good times, but as the 
newspapers are continually pointing out, good times have 
their limitations and bring their own troubles. A dollar and 
a half nowadays will not go any further to procure food, 
warmth and shelter than a dollar did some time ago. It is 
doubtful if anyone earning money honestly and without op- 
pressing others is getting much more benefit from good times 
than his neighbor. Wage-workers of all kinds are getting ex- 
ceedingly good pay. The butcher, the baker, the milkman, 
the coal merchant, the landlord, ete:, by common consent con- 
trive to take away the extra wage, but in their turn have to 
part with it in some other direction. Good times and bad 
times appear to be largely the result of habit or mental atti- 
tude. When people think that times are good they begin to 
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@pend more money, do more building, and engage in increased 

oo. In themselves these things create good times. 

workman getting more wages starts out to become a 

or spends more money on his family. So the 

nimble dollar gets a wider circulation, and for a time creates 

a feeling, until jealousies begin, because no one finds 

or herself detaining this alert coin to a much greater 

extent than when times were said to be hard. At once an un- 

rest seizes hold of the whole bunch, high and low, rich and 

poor. Those with money begin to speculate, and almost in- 

lose their savings. Those without money go on 

strike for more pay, generally with the belief that the manu- 

facturers are getting rich at their expense. The manufacturer 

ting out his cash on the new scale ultimately finds that he 

aaks no more money in a big factory than he did in a 

little one, and his troubles with his employees almost drive 
him mad. 

The man who has made money—for some, of course, get 
ahead—as a rule will confess that he was on an average hap- 
pier when he began life with little capital except a cosy home 
and a loving wife than he has been since he accumulated 
wealth. His wife will probably make the same confession and 
express a preference for the happy days in a cottage rather 
than the worried hours of a society life, pestered even in her 
costly home by trouble with her servants. The mechanic with 
his dinner-pail has little or no responsibility, for if he has 
health and a good trade he is sure of a livelihood. If he has 
a happy home and is wise he knows that he cannot increase 
his home delights, no matter how he may gild their surround- 
ings. But habit, the eyes of one’s neighbors, and the unrest 
which is a much stronger wave than a sense of restfulness 
can ever be, drives mankind into all sorts of desperate efforts 
to pass the positive degree of happiness and reach the com- 
parative or superlative of happier and happiest. It does not 
matter that it does not come; the striving is always there, 

ing past disappointments which sometimes reach the bor- 
derland of disgrace and despair. Of course the world would 
not be changed as rapidly were people more philosophical, 
but the tension has become so great that it is doubtful whe- 
ther much improvement canbe made either in the general 
goodness of the world or the worth of life by an increase of 
striving. Not only individuals, but nations as well, are doing 
themselves to death by taxing the citizens for armies and 
navies to add glory to flags which’soon may be torn down by 
the increasing and turbulent hosts of Socialists. As indi- 
viduals become more dishonest and more merciless to their 
fellows in the race for wealth, so nations are becoming no- 
toriously greedy and indecent in their struggle for territory 
and power. When times are good monarchies thrust out 
their chests and prepare to steal from the weak. In republics 
the people generally become equally “chesty,” and think it a 
joke to rob the embarrassed and the helpless. In hard times 
people do not want any war; they have troubles enough at 
home to make them curse taxation and abominate attempts 
of their rulers toward foreign aggression. 

Returning to the subject of good and hard times, in our 
own city we can easily see how we are paying the piper for 
his cheering tunes. Bread has gone up far beyond the limit 
justifiable by the rise in the price of wheat. Beef cattle, 
which were really a scarce article a year and a half or two 
years ago, have largely decreased in price, but it makes no 
difference in the butcher’s bill. The things which go to make 
a reasonably good dinner cost no more to grow than they did 
when they were almost half the price. Everybody has an} 
idea that more is coming to them now than there was a few 
years ago, and they are insisting on making small excuses go 
a long way to justify the greatly 1 


increased prices. The |} 
butcher does not pay out enough extra to the bov who deliv 
ers his meat, or to the landlord in does | 
business, to justify twenty or twenty-five per cent. in rease | 
in the normal price of a steak or a roast. Neither does the 
milkman have to pay enough more for what he sells to enable 
him to keep a sober face when he raises his prices twelve or 
fifteen per cent. No -everybody is eating more and 
wearing better things, but it is exceedingly doubtful if they 
are any happier. The ‘ 
at least thirty 
Wlac pa, sl a 


whose building he 


doubt 


rents of small increased | 


ough the same houses | 


houses have 
or thirty-five per cent.. t} 
good return to their owners when the tenants 
were giving up a third less than they are now. But the land 


lord is ne I 


probably 





ippier, and encouraged by the success 
of his tenement house business he will double the number 
that he has at present, and perhaps have them empty and 





a big mortgage flapping in his face before eighteen months 
have passed. People are forming habits of paying high prices 
and buying extravagantly during prosperity, which will make 


doubly sharp the sting fee] their in 









vhich -y must feel when 


comes recede. The. bitterest poverty is that felt by the man 
who has been rich sand become poor. and so as we go up and | 
down the seale which the everlasting law of average provides | 


for us individually: and 

versity most r 

limate 
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speculating mn Sse y recently said “Everything in |} 
nature is in a condition of ffx and change, progression and 
recession. ebb and flow. In organie evolution. scientists tell 


us, short periods of rapid change are followed bv long periods 
of comparative quiescence. The progress of no 
ment is in a straight lin Who shall say what 
fundamenta why empires : 


world-move 


is the deep 













grow, expand. reach high 
levels of civilization, and then decline? How strange that 
he art of sculpture should burst into perfect flower in an 
t Greece, then wither and decay How comes it hat | 
English literature should be suddenly illumined by such a] 
consteHation of poets as were Keats and Shellev. and Bvron. | 
Coleridge and Wordsworth ‘All progress,’ said Goethe 
moves in a spiral? And so it is perhaps not inreasonable | 
to wonder, as we look bae it the series of panic periods | 
uf intervals of ten (or seven) years, whether their causes | 
lie deeper than we can see; are, in fact, in the nature of 
things, largely independent of material conditions. If all 





bodily ills were real, not 
less Christian 


imaginary, there would be a million | 


Scientists. Perhaps it would be worth the fin 




















uncial doctors’ while not only to test the strength of the 
commercial pulse-beat, but to ascertain if the patient is a 
victim of incurable periodic hysteria.” 

« 

* 

SN’T the “Star” somewhat invidious when it rejoices at 
such length that “the Laurier Government will go into | 
the impaign without single ‘seandal’ attached to the 4 

name of one of its Ministers Not one member of the Admin- | 
istration has been on the defensive before a court of enquiry. | 
} re isncd in > , ”? } } 
There i lamning ‘exposure’ to explain away.”” Why should | 
ie “Star onsider this such an unusual condition of affairs? 
Would it th nk of complimenting a woman on not having been 
scandalized’ Even implied “comparisons are odious,” and this | 
one will set people nudging one another as to whom th 
Star” is “thinking at.’ 
A | 
* 
> Ip? 
| RER = Lppea has just seen bounced out ot the | 
A Divisional Court at Osgoode Hall, and the facts of 
the matter and the law in the case are worth stating. 
\ man and his wife in Hamilton mortgaged their furniture 
‘ RIOS ; . 
or $125 and agreed to pay interest at the rate of five dollars 
u month, waiving in t} 


} mortgage their rights to protection 
surers’ Acts Those who made the mortgage must 
have been frightfully hard up or they would not have agreed 
to pay $60 per year for the loan of 2 
seem to have “raised the wind” 
money to the 


nder the 


$125 However, they 
somewhere, and paid enough 
usurer to satisfy the mortgage under the 


Usurers 


Acts. the protection t wh however, they had 
waived The money-lender vever, insisted on the ‘pound 
f flesh, and in the trial court as well aa on appeal it was 
eld that “the Interest Act was passed in the public interest 
for the protection of persons borrowing money upon personal 
ecurity This proviso is their only protection, and it is in 
troduced to prevent their being kept in the dark by the lender 
is to the real rate of interest per annum which thev are 


igreeing to pay. To allow a borrower to agree, when making 
us contract, that the Act should not apply, would be 
wo private individuals to set at naught 


rublic 


t to allow 
an Act passed in the 
interest 

Of course the appeal was dismissed 
eader will observe, because the rate 
cified in the bond. Surely it 


with costs, as the 
per annum was not spe 
will teach the borrowers a lesson 


n business No one can stand that kind of financial “soak 
ing;” unless some windfall provides them with funds even 
fools should be able to see their own finish. One per cent. a 
month is over twelve per cent. per annum, for there is the 
interest on the interest, and even in the most desperate 


emergency this rate, or 
thing turns up 
in this eity 


1 higher one, means ruin unless some 
There are usurers doing a thriving business 
sending their circulars into embarrassed homes 
ind tempting hard-up people to borrow at extortionate rates 
Such borrowing is but an intensification of all ordinary 
troubles. The weight of debt is a nightmare and ruin the 
result. There are usurers who collect their debts by some 
thing which is hardly distinguishable from blackmail. inso 


“= pice ei SF a 


much as they threaten to appeal to a man’s employers or 
expose him perhaps to the company in whose counting-house 
he occupies a responsible position. Such exposure almost in- 
variably means dismissal, for a man who borrows at such ex- 
tortionate rates must have some particularly strong reason 
for concealing his embarrassment or he is such an utter ass 
that he is unworthy of confiden-e. The time to get out of 
trouble is to take the bull by the horns the moment the dif- 
ficulty is encountered; settle it then and there, no matter 
how great the hardship may appear, for then you will sleep 
well o’ nights and the money-lender will have no power to 
make you sweat. 
ax 
—* ANADA having been recently “gold-bricked” by the Alaska 
tribunal, may learn with some satisfaction that the real 
old-fashioned “gold-brick” game is being worked with 
considerable success in Great Britain. Our Yankee neighbors, 
finding that the Englishman is an easy thing, within the last 
month got hold of several “suckers” who had taken the mat- 
ter seriously and were in communication by cable with a gang 
of swindlers in the United States, who by letter had told the 
ancient “gold-brick” story. Happily for them they were ac- 
cidentally enlightened and saved from the loss of hundreds 
if not thousands of pounds. The fact that even bank man- 
agers in the West have sometimes been caught by these “gold 
brick” swindlers indicates that brains which if employed in 
a legitimate way would bring much money to their possess- 
ors, are used to trap people who are generally regarded as 
financially clever. A London paper states that the scheme 
is worked with such persistency that it is doubtless profitable. 
One can imagine how the “gold brick” swindler getting per- 
sonally into the confidence of a man with money might play 
his bunco game, but it is almost incredible that they are able 
to work it with suecess by letter and cable. Doubtless the 
desire to get. something for nothing or something of great 
value for a very small price, is as strong amongst wealthy 
Englishmen as it is with well-to-do farmers and the other 
unfortunates here who, despite the frequent exposures of the 
scheme, are every year robbed by these rascals, and perhaps in 
the majority of cases conceal their loss while being converted 
to a belief in the old saw that “a sucker is born every min- 
ute.” 


$$$ 


The Science of Feeding. 


According to the “Daily Chronicle,” an “American” sage 
has discovered that vegetable fare has the following effects: 
Turnips produce melancholy, beets jealousy, carrots kindness 
and peas true happiness. 


Though I am mournful and depressed, 

‘Tis not my sins give me unrest, 

Of which remembrance you suggest 
Should grow to an obsession; 

But all life’s higher hopes seem dashed, 

Since with the mutton, boiled and hashed, 

Dear, you would give me turnips, mashed, 
And turnips bring depression. 


Now, though your mien is so austere 

And your reproaches most severe, 

There’s really nothing in it, dear; 
You have no cause to blame me. 

No! ’twas that envy-breeding beet, 

Against my counsel you would eat, 

Makes you regard as most unmeet 
My “goings-on with Amy.” 


But all your food let carrots be; 
You'll smile on Amy graciously, 
And never be unkind to me, 
Nor I sigh “Willow-waly!” 
And then I'll teach you, | profess, 
The truest, highest happiness, 
For we will batten to excess 
On peas, though bottled, daily. 





A Sentimental Critic. 

ALTER STERRY belonged to the modern school of 
dramatic critics. Whatever he may have thought 
of his confreres who still used rounded periods 
and spoke of the “palmy days” his work at least 

did not show the flattery of imitation. He wrote of the people 
of the stage as he knew them, and in a manner which gave 
his fierce wit full display. Managers admitted he was honest, 
actors said he was a born dyspeptic, and the public found 
him amusing. Only once had his publisher sent him a note 
asking him to be as kind as he could to one of his friends who 
appear as a star for the first time. The publisher 
sund his answer in the paper the next morning. It was said 
who follow dramatic criticism to have been the most 
review ever given to a first performa+ce in New 


was to 


by thos 
scathing 
York ' . 3 

And so Stersy went on his way—and his way, it must be 
said, was a rather cruel way. The power of his witty shafts 
made his public smile, but they sank deep into the hearts of 
the actors who inspired them. At great intervals he dropped 
his pessimism and said an appreciative word concerning an 


pn <—y 
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artist, even at the loss of a smile from his audience. And in| 
these rare instances the artist bought many copies of the | 
paper and sent them broadcast to his friends and to his ene 


mies—the managers. There were many authentic cases where 
from Sterry had procured an important engage 
ient, or a substantial increase in salary for an artist. But 
of this Sterry knew nothing. He did not have a nodding ac 
quaintance with a single actor. Leading women might cry 
their eyes out at home, soubrettes might, as they often did, 
threaten to shoot him on sight, and leading juveniles promise 
their company to horsewhip him the first time he appeared on 
Broadway, but to all this the critic paid no heed. He did not 
seem to care for his kind, whether they were actors, critics 
or laymen 

If he had ever taken any one to the theater, the fact was 
unknown to his fellow-critics. He seemed to exist only for 
first performances. Where he lived no one seemed to know. 
Every first-nighter knew him by sight—they looked for the 
hard, immovable man who sat alone pro 
tected by an aisle and an empty seat. Every actor of note 
had looked across the footlights and every friend of the actor 
in the audience had looked time and again at the sphinx face 
of Sterry, and none had ever read the thoughts it masked. 
ut they generally knew to their sorrow the following morn 
ing. At the end of the play, sometimes before it was half 
over, he went to the nearest telegraph office, wrote his review 
at the desk where the telegrams are usually written, gave 
his copy to a district 
night 

The 
terest 


degree It 


a good wo 
1 


face of the young 


first night of “The Vulean” aroused the sluggish in- 
was the first effort of a unknown author and 
composer and a new management and the first-nighters were 
naturally curious. As a matter of fact, it turned out to be 
one of those negative performances, neither very good nor 
very bad. Sterry sat in front with his brother critics and 
waited for something to happen, something which was worthy 
of his pen. The performance was too good to be cruel about, 
and it As the 
tragedians of old were supposed to say, there was nothing 
“to get one’s teeth If there was anything or anybody 
on whom he could use his peculiar satire, he failed to find it 
in the first act 

But the 
new characters. 


was not good enough to be enthusiastic over. 


into.” 


second act brought a change of scene and some 
One of the latter was a young man in flannels 
and a straw hat. The part as described by the programme 
was “Arthur Brandon,” a college sport, and it was played by 
one William Spencer, a new name to New York play-goers. 
Sterry looked at the young man on the stage in flannels 
ind for onee in his life smile \t last there was 
into. Kor a moment Sterry con 
worth while to attack a play through a 


was seen to 


something to get his teeth 


sidered, wae it really 


young man who had but a few lines, and those having, as a 
matter of fact, no real bearing on the play? But he had to 
write about something, and it was his duty as he saw it to 
make his readers laugh, and as there seemed to be no other 
hook on which to hang his peculiar wit, he picked out Mi 
William Spencer rhe young man was so very earnest in the 
little he had to do and was so serious about it all that he 
‘stood out”—out of all proportion to the part he had to play, 
and brought into unnecessary relief his : 


lack of technique and 


the very ill seemed to be 


fitting suit of flannels, It almost 
ve funny at this voung man’s expense, and that 
was perhaps the reason why the other critics passed him by 
with an amused smile and failed to remember his strenuous 
efforts when they wrote their reviews of the play. 

Sterry did not wait for the finale of the act or the speeches 
of the new authors and the new manager. He rushed off to 
the nearest Western Union office and sat down at the long 
desk, and, clearing away a mass of telegraph blanks, began 


to write his told of the modish audience, of the 


too easy to 


review lle 


messenger, and disappeared into the} 


of the regular New York theater-goer to an unusual | 
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plot and the music of the new operetta. Then he spoke of the 
old favorites and how they fared in their new roles and made 
a few caustic remarks about the age of the chorus and the 
mad-color schemes of the ensembles. And having finished the 
onerous part of his work, he turned to the pleasurable part 
with much relief—the first appearance in New York of Mr. 
William Spencer. It was not so very long, but it was the 
part of the review which he knew his readers would like the 
best. It was full of epigram and that peculiar kind of wit 
of which he was the acknowledged master, and which left a 
sear forever on those whom it touched. On the whole, it was 
not a bad review, and he folded his “copy” with the air of one 
who has spent the last hour to a good advantage—at least to 
himself. 

He was already sealing the flap of the envelope when his 
eye fell on a telegraph message which was being written by 
someone sitting next to him at the long desk. It was the 
address that probably arrested his attention. His eye quickly 
ran over the telegram. It was addressed to Mrs. John Spencer, 
in a little Western town of which he had never heard, and the 
telegram said, “I think | was all right. Can tell better when 
I read the criticisms to-morrow. Never mind, anyhow, mo- 
ther, it will all come right.” Sterry did not read the signa- 
ture, as it was being written, but followed the hand of the 
writer up the wrist to a frayed cuff and a coat sleeve much 
too short for the arm it was supposed to cover. Then he 
swung on his stool and glanced casually at the young man he 
had seen half an hour before on the stage. The latter did 
not see Sterry, as he was intent on composing another tele- 
gram. The critic might have read this one, too, unnoticed, 
but instead he swung around again on his chair and looked out 
of the window on the white lights of Broadway and _ the 
crowded yellow cars shooting by and the black hansoms dart- 
ing in and out with their load of pleasure-seekers. Even the 
pavements were crowded with men and women who seemed to 
be hurrying on their way with a smile of anticipation of some 
little happiness to come. Twice Sterry picked up his pen to 
write the address on the envelope which lay in front of him 
and then he put it down. And then he tore it open, and 
finding the paragraph he had written about Spencer, ran his 
pencil through it and in its place wrote what follows: “The 
part of Arthur Brandon was played by William Spencer, a 
newcomer to our stage. Mr. Spencer has good looks, a pleasant 
personality, and did all that was given him to do with dis- 
tinction and intelligence. Some day one of our more acute 
managers will drop a few of those established failures which 
are forever being forced upon us and give young men with 
the earnestness of Mr. Spencer a chance worthy of their abil- 





ity.’ And then Sterry gave his “copy” to a messenger boy 
with instructions to collect at the other end. But he also 


gave the boy a quarter for himself, which was an unprece- 
for Sterry. 


dented act CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. 





“My wife tells me, sir, that you have been making love to 
oe,” 5 ) 
“That’s just like a woman, to discuss our private affairs. 


y 
Yt will be in the papers next.’’-—*Life.” 
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American Women Through English Eyes. 


Hi self-consciousness of American women in _ these 
days is noticeable. Seldom have I met one—and | 
have met a good many—who has not been ready to 
analyze the type “American woman,” and to throw 
all the light of which she is capable on her psycho- 

logical workings. Sometimes it is a clear and penetrating light, 
but often it is more than a little misty. To me this self-con- 
sciousness is rather repellent. The practicality of the “Am 
erican” girl is admirable, and her knowledge of the world 
astonishing. Yet we must in justice admire the plain-spoken- 
ness of “American” women. It is well to call a spade a 
spade, and to let the fresh air into unnecessarily mysterious 
corners. 

There is a sort of blatancy, however, in the way many 
“Americans” speak of their girls and their education that 
sometimes grates on British reserve of feeling. We English 
like our girls to be tall and healthy and well-developed, but 
we still have the grace to appear to allot to physical training 
a secondary importance to mental and moral training. The 
“Americans” seem to be unblushing materialists in their in- 
stincts. “Physical culture” is their passion and constant 
topic. This constant taking stock of themselves, and their 
points, physical and mental, seems to have a subtly vulgar- 
izing effect on their minds. I have met with singularly little 
“sweet. simplicity of being,” such as one often sees in Eng- 
lish girls (not in the smart set), out of Mary Wilkins’ books, 
and these deal mostly with a humble and secluded class in the 
“American” community. 

With all their culture and smartness, there is often in 
“American” women, as in women of other nationalities, a 
strange limitation in point of humor. An “American” mother 
that I knew was constantly extolling the charms of her obvi- 
ously plain but unaccountably fascinating daughter. She kept 
me supplied with a sort of history of Julie’s real or imagin- 
ary conquests. This culminated at one date in a letter I re- 
ceived from New York city giving news of her marriage 
“Julie’s choice,” wrote the appreciative parent, “is in every 
way satisfactory. Mr. George W. Harrison is a blond, and 
fond of nature!” This striking antithesis lingers in my recol 
lection, and I have often given a thought to the domestie 
felicity of the blond and wondered if he has fair opportuni 
ties of indulging his taste for nature!—‘Black and White.” 





A Tale of Love and Banking. 


The famous house of Labouchere in England had a ro- 
mantic origin. In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
a young Labouchere was a member of a banking firm in The 
Hague. He was sent on a mission to England to the great 
house of Baring, then, as now, one of the mighty banking 
concerns whose transactions cover the earth. Young Labou- 
chere promptly fell in love with a daughter of the house, and 
dared to raise his eyes to what might have well appeared an 
inaccessible beauty. When this young foreign clerk made his 
proposal, one can easily imagine the horror and indignation 
of the haughty English banker; but young Labouchere calmly 
asked in reply whether it would make any difference if, in- 
stead of being a clerk, he were a partner in the banking house 
which had sent him on this mission. The English magnate, 
with that eye to business which distinguishes the Englishman 
in every position, thought this was another proposition, and 
did not give a final answer. The bold young adventurer went 
back to Holland, and there, somewhat reversing the proposi- 
tion, told his employers that if they made him a partner he 
could marry the daughter of the Barings and become a mem- 
ber of the firm, and thus obtain for his Dutch house an in- 
valuable ally. He was made a partner; he married the lady 
and the bank; and coming to England he got into the heart 
of the city—made a huge fortune, and founded a family after 


the true fashion of the nation to which he had attached him- 
self._‘Everybody’s Magazine.” 
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Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


NEW FALL GOODS 


Tweeds and Cloths for Tailor-Made Suits. Fancy Dress 
Materials for Afternoon, Dinner and Reception Gowns. 





MILLINERY—English, French and New York Pattern 
Hats and Bonnets. 
GLOVES—Our Glove Department is well stocked with 


all the latest novelties. 


CORSETS 


Men’s and Boys’ Gloves. 


The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon, 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 


il and 13 KING STREET EAST, 
*Phone—Main 888 «+e TORONTO 


FOR HEALTH 
ALONE «& & 


the hardwood floor idea is invaluable. Only of 
late years have our medical men realized how 
much danger lurks in the dusty carpet. Lay 
rugs over parquet floors and have your house 
clean the whole year through. They cost no 
more than good carpets, and will outlast a 
dozen carpets. 
All kinds of Floor Wax, Restorer, Filler, etc. 


—————— 


The ELLIOTT & SON @. 


Limited 
79 King Street West. 








CUT GLASS 


‘, The finest cut glass made in the world is 


_Made in Canada 


We have one of the finest and largest 

cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers’ 
profit and the duty. 





FEATHERBONE. 
NOVELRY MEG. 


(0, Limited 
46 Richmond St. West 


TORONTO 


16 Birks’ Building 


MONTREAL 


Sun Burst 
Pleated Skirts 


Knife and 
Accordion 
Pleating. 


Buttons 
Covered to 
Match any 
Material 














Flowers for Xmas. Gifts 


should be ordered now to ensure 
seasonable attenuon. We 
have all seasonable 
varieties at 







ROSES 


CARNATIONS 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 


HOLLY and MISTLETOE 


and all other varieties of flowers. 


Send For Our Descriptive Price List 
We Guarantee Safe Delivery. 


5 KING ST. WEST . TORONTO 


TABLE KETTLES 


AND 


STANDS 


Nothing is quite so handy for 








the five o'clock tea as one of 
these useful little kettles, We 
have a number of new designs 
to select 


from, also a full line 


of coffee and tea extractors, 


RICE LEWIS & SON 


LIMITED 


Cor. Kingand Victoria Streets 


TORONTO 
$5.00 EACH. 
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Letters received on Monday from Mrs. Tom Greet tell of 
her meeting with Miss Florence Dartnell, the fair daughter of 
the late Judge Dartnell of Whitby, in London, and of the 
very enjoyable trip they have arranged together. They are 
now at the Hotel des Alpes, Vevey, and have charming quar- 
ters there, and I believe intend stopping in Switzerland until 
after Noel. Mrs. Greet, it is hoped by her Canadian friends, 
will follow the prompting of the “heimweh” to which she con- 
fesses and return to reside in Canada. 

* 


Mrs. and Miss Kathieen O’Hara have taken apartments at 
592 Church street for some time, and Miss. O’Hara is con- 
tinuing her vocal studies. Mrs. O’Hara (nee Dobbs of Ports- 
mouth) is a most charming woman, and her Toronto friends 
are delighted to welcome her. 

ae 
_ Among the recently arrived residents in town is Mrs. E. 
W. H. VanAllen, formerly of Brantford, and “nee” Atkinson 
of Chatham. Mrs. VanAllen has a flat at the St. George: she 
is the second daughter of Mr. C. R. Atkinson, K.C.. ot Chat- 
ham, to settle in Toronto, another being Mrs. Robert Sims 
wife of the assistant minister of the Church of the Messiah. 

* 


Mr. Haydn Horsey entertained about eighty members of 
the Male Chorus Club at supper at the Victoria Rink on Mon- 
day evening. As their president, Mr. Horsey has always won 
the regard of all the members, whose hearty good wishes 
on his marriage last month were as welcome as their artistic 
and beautiful gift. The supper was informal and very jolly. 

z y JOU 


The passing away of Mrs. Giles Williams recently as the 
result of a fall, grieved many friends, who esteemed and loved 
her for her sterling goodness and loyalty. Of late years Mr 
and Mrs. Williams have lived a very retired life, but in their 
palmier days they entertained often and elegantly, and were 
the kindest and most liberal in charities and help in every 
good cause. After the funeral of the late Mrs. Williams, | 
believe her husband went away to make his home with a 
brother in the States. 

* 


Mrs. John Morison’s tea on Thursday afternoon of last 
week occurred too late for more than mention, but was quite 
one of the most pleasant of the week’s many bright festivi- 
ties. The dainty and perfectly gowned hostess, with her 
simple coiffure of waving grey hair and her young-looking 
face, introduced a debutante daughter, Miss Mary “Morison, 
who was much admired, and is one of the really pretty girls 
who have come out this fall, with a distinct and interesting 
beauty of face and expression. She wore a pretty white dress 
and held a huge bouquet of white half-open roses, the perfect 
flower for a “coming-out” girl. Her dainty little sister, Mrs. 
Winnett, looked after some of the guests, and the loveliest 
bride of the autumn, Mrs. Rogers (nee McKeggie) in a pale 
blue costume and hat, with a bevy of very attractive girls 
assisted in the tea-room, the ball-room later on, for a delight. 
ful dance for the young friends of the debutante ended the 
celebration of the day of her debut. I heard it remarked at 
this tea how much the simple style of coiffure is being adopted 
by the prettiest girls, one of whom, Miss Haney of “Rosedale 
looked particularly sweet on Thursday in a soft primrose 
tinted dress, and her soft light brown hair parted and turned 
back from her Greek brow, quite plainly. The tea-table was 
crowned with fine ’mums and set at the west end of the long 
ball-room, and there was any quantity of nice flowers and the 
sweetest of music all through the big house. 

* 


Dr. Nattress and Major Forester, who have been spending 
a week at the Welland, St. Catharines, returned home on 
Monday, very much better for their visit. 


* 

Mrs. EF. B. Osler left last week for England and will visit 
her daughter, Mrs. Bowen. Interesting family affairs may 
keep her in the Old Country for some little time. 

. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Wyld entertained at dinner at 
Dunedin on Tuesday evening. 

* 

Mrs. Haydn Horsey held her post-nuptial reception on 
Monday afternoon at her home in Isabella street, when, in 
spite of the bad weather, a large number of friends called. 
Mrs. Horsey was assisted by her matron of honor, Mrs. Mu- 
lock, and her bridesmaid, Miss Winifred Hoskin, who took 
charge of the tea-room, and her sister, Miss Laing, who re- 
ceived with her in the drawing-room, all wearing their wed- 
ding party fineries. The bride wore a becoming gown of grey 
crepe de chine, and received many compliments, which her 
bright and handsome appearance well merited. The decora- 
tions of the tea-table were exactly the thing for a dull, 
gloomy day, bright, glowing crimson silk and red shaded 
candles, and the flowers, bride roses. Mrs. Horsey will receive 
again next Monday, let us hope on a fairer day. 

* 


On Sunday afternoon Miss Chaplin of St. Catharines enter- 
tained a few friends at tea in her charming home. Among the 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Duncan (Mrs. Duncan was Miss 
Palmer, a sister of Mrs. George Dunstan), Miss McSloy, Dr. 
Nattress, Mr. Thompson, who played very beautifully some 
choice Chopin bits, Mr. Clifford Walker, who is making many 
friends in St. Catharines, and several others. 

* 

Mrs. and Miss McGaw are spending some time at the Wel- 
land, St. Catharines. 

* 

Mrs. Septimus Denison came down last week on a visit to 
Mrs. Denison of Heydon Villa, and has, I believe, returned 
home to London. During her stay many pleasant impromptus 
have been “en train” to enable her Toronto friends to enjoy 
an hour with her. On Friday a few friends took tea with her 
at Heydon Villa, and on other afternoons there were like little 
coteries at Rusholme and Sandhurst, two of the family homes 
in the West End, convened in her honor. 

* 

His Excellency the Governor-General and Mr. Arthur Guise 
are to attend the St. Andrew’s dinner on Monday evening. 
The Countess of Minto and her daughters returned from 
Japan last week. They have had a thoroughly delightful 
visit, weather, country and hosts combining to make their 
holiday a perfect one. His Excellency went moose-hunting a 
few days since, and will probably enjoy the Minto luck which 
never seems to desert the vice-Regal pair. 

.* 


Miss Fielding, one of the brightest and best liked of the 
fair Ottawa girls, is visiting Mrs. A. E. Kirkpatrick at her 
home in Bedford road. I believe she is to spend some time 
here, which will be good news to her many friends in Toronto. 

a 


Mrs. R. Cummings Kirkpatrick, who had been an invalid 
since the midsummer days, when she suffered a severe stroke 
of paralysis, passed away on Thursday of last week. Her 
family have been in devoted attendance on her during her 
long illness, and their care and love soothed her last hours. 
The sympathy of all their friends is theirs in their bereave 
ment. 

* 

Miss Margaret Huston’s debut was the musical eveyt of the 
week, and unfortunately occurred after these columns were 
closed. Last Friday Miss Huston, who has a delightful studio 
in the Yonge street arcade, gave it up to the entertaining of 
her sister’s friends who came in response to the joint invita- 
tion of the clever pair. It was quality, not quantity, that 
counted in the little party of music-lovers and musicians who 
gathered in the studio to prophesy good things for the song 
stress who has worked so faithfully and well to perfect her- 
self. Incidentally there was a treat in the playing of Signor 
Ferrers, who gave one masterly and hasty violin solo and 
was away before the shower of compliments could be uttered 
which awaited him. Miss Janes played for the guests later 
on, and a dainty little “five o’clock” was served from an ante- 
room, where a pretty tea-table was set. 


The tea at Westbourne School, given by Miss Dallas and 


Miss Curlette, went with much eclat, though the weather was 


not in a nice mood on Saturday. The two bright and cordial 


hostesses, who know so well how to make thel¥ friends happy, 



































































































welcomed their guests and passed them on to a bevy of pretty 
girls, who plied them with attentions and dainties from a 
bountifully laden buffet, Miss Dora Rowand, Miss May Jar- 
vis, Miss Temple Dixon and several others being kept busy 
in such pleasant duties. The flowers used in decoration were 
fine yellow ’mums, and the lights were shaded in yellow. A 
large number of guests were at this tea, which added one 
more to the successful functions which have been held at West- 
bourne School in its short but highly prosperous career. 
* 


On Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. Fred Cox gave a dinner 
for Mrs. Kennedy, their guest, at which the other guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Fraser Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Burritt, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. H. Clark, Miss Evelyn Cox, Mr. John Kilgour, 
and Mr. Lorne Cosby. ‘.s 

* 
_Mrs. Wilmot Matthews received at Craigleigh on Monday 
afternoon, when she was assisted by Mrs. Joe Thompson. 
Many friends who were unable to call a fortnight ago braved 


a nasty wet afternoon to say welcome home to the fair bride 
of last summer. 
* 


Mrs. Delamere’s tea on Saturday was most enjoyable, and 
the hospitable home in Simcoe street was the rendezvous of a 
very smart lot of people, men being ready to spend a bright 
hour on a half-holiday in gallant attentions to their fair 
friends, and some care for their own entertainment as well. 
Among the guests was a visitor in town who received 
many hearty greetings, Mrs. Septimus Denison of London. 
Lady Edgar was also weleomed with pleasure to the 
circle from which she has been absent far too long to 


ing-room was Mrs. Bickford, her mother, whom all are sorry 
to hear will shortly leave for England to spend some time 
with her other daughter, Mrs. Norton. Mrs. Delamere re- 
ceived in a handsome black satin gown. Mrs. Bickford wore 
black lace over white, with deep red roses, and Miss Elsie 
Keefer, one of her always graceful and dainty gowns, a deli- 
cate grey with trimmings of silk fringe. The tea-table was 
under the care of Mrs. Crowther, chaperoning Miss Delamere, 
the Misses Keating, Miss Ermatinger of St. Thomas, Miss 
Armour, Miss Kane, Misses Ryerson, Miss Robertson and 
Miss Beatrice Delamere, who were assisted by a lot of their 
young men friends in looking after the company. Plenty of 
fine ’mums beautified the drawing-room and the tea-table, 


which glowed with the light of many candles in tall silver 
candelabra. , 
* 


_ Mr. and Mrs. George Mitchell of Quebec spent a few days 

in town on their wedding trip, amd received many congratu- 

latory calls at the Arlington in the early part of the week. 
* 

The last of the Dante lectures, which have been delivered 
on Saturday afternoons in Professor Clark’s most interesting 
and charming style, was given last Saturday at St. George’s 
Hall, and those who have been able to attend the series have 
found théir appreciation and knowledge grow with each at- 
tendance. 

* 

Mrs. Long of Woodlawn receives on the first and second 
Mondays, and has been warmly welcomed to her new home 
by Torénto friends. Miss Elizabeth Long is visiting her uncle, 
Mr. Long, in Collingwood. 

* 

A marriage in which many are interested took place very 
quietly in Truro, Nova Scotia, on Saturday, when Miss Georgie 
Archibald, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Archibald 
of Halifax, and Mr. Elliston, A.D.C. to Sir Charles Parsons, 
were married. The marriage was to have taken place some 
time ago, but Miss Archibald fell into ill-health, and was 
sent to the healing Muskoka region, where she remained a 
patient exile until cured. That her delayed happiness may be 
all the greater is the hearty wish of her many friends, and 
the still more numerous coterie who esteem her mother, the 
ardent temperanee worker and humanitarian, and her clever 
elder brother, Dr. Tom Archibald of our own city. Mr. Ellis- 
ton (who holds the rank of lieutenant) and his bride are to 
spend some time in California. 

* 

In the shake-up and reorganization of certain military 
posts and officers, Colonel Graveley of the Stores Department 
receives the post of General Superintendent at Toronto. 

* 


The Argonaut Rowing Club will give their annual dance 

shortly after New Year’s at the King Edward. 
* 

‘The Weateenity (A Hat Wht, aAnwnn cet. 2608) + 
Trinity Athletic dance in Convocation Halli, And "HS “sult 
ball at the Royal in Hamilton for Miss Hendrie’s debut, were 
some of the engagements conflicting on Wednesday evening 
of this week. S 

Kindly little notes from Mrs. Hendrie of Holmstead to 
those out-of-town friends who had accepted invitations to her 
dance at the Royal on Wednesday bade such as were not 
obliged to leave on Thursday morning to luncheon at Holm- 
stead on that day. 

* 

The marriage of Miss Anida E. Powell, daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Sidney Powell of Victoria, B.C., and Mr. S. E. Dav- 
idge, also of Victoria, will take place quietly at St. George’s 
Church next Wednesday, December 2nd, at two o’clock. 

7 


A very sporty little notice folder comes to remind people 
that the Bain Book and Stationery Company have their 
Christmas and New Year calendars on view in their show- 


cious buyers. 
* 

Major W. T. Tassie. formerly of Toronto, has become 
editor of the Dundas “True Banner,” the late Alexander 
Pirie’s paper, and is settled in Dundas. Major Tassie had 
quite a siege of illness before leaving Toronto, but the change 
and interest in his work. for which he is particularly gifted, 
will no doubt benefit him. His Toronto friends send him a 
hearty “bon fortune!” 

. 


It doesn’t sometimes do to have ideas and know how to 
state them. A certain clever lady, who has been a clever 
child and girl and matron and whose friends delight in her 
brainy brightness, wrote some light but thoughtful articles 
on a subject of the day. Scarcely was the ink dry on them 
before some less gifted and envious creature quietly started 
the report that the clever lady’s equally brainy husband had 
done the writing, merely allowing his handsome wife to sign 
her name to it. And you hear this repeated among those who 
are not “in the know” until you feel that ‘tis almost easier 
not to be thoughtful in public. However, those who are 
informed laugh at the envious and mendacious statement and 
trust it may not disgust the lady out of further utterances. 
Some of the chatterers seem to have been dwelling over long 
upon Arthur Stringer’s novel, “The Silver Poppy,” until they 
have been obsessed by the crooked ways of his would-be liter- 
ary heroine, who stole unprotected brains whenever she got 
the chance. ; 

* 

Mrs. George Hees returned last week from a very enjoy- 
able visit to old friends in Oswego and other cities across 
the line. 





The Art of Entertaining. 


WONDER why the women’s clubs and the culture clubs 

and all the other improvement societies don’t take up 

one extraordinarily neglected branch of education and 

study—the gentle art of entertaining. One charm of 

what is called smart society is that the art of enter- 
taining is studied in some ways as part of the real business 
of life. 

On the other hand, the woman who reads learned papers, 
which, like the Ark, have been a-preparing many days—who 
is deep in statistics and ethics, and the number of verste 
there are in the roads in Russia, and all the questions of the 
day—the woman, in fact, of whom you hear that appalling 
formula, that she can talk on any subject—the woman who 
can stand up before a hall full of people and discourse edify- 
ingly for an hour at a stretch—is oftentimes the most unin 
spiring of hostesses in the little fourteen by fifteen drawing- 
room, filled with tables and chairs and lamps and a sofa and a 
piano and the palm and the rubber plant and Millet’s “Glean- 


there has an excuse for his being, and is untrammelled at 
least by the demands of furniture; individual or general con 
versation may be had at desire. But I refer to those sub 


please her Toronto friends. With the hostess in the draw- | 


' 


room in rear of the Bain Book Store, Yonge street. Lots of 
new and pretty conceits are to be secured by early and judi- 


ers” and the etching of the canal, and the windmill which the 
Sunday-school presented to her husband fourteen years ago. 

I am not including any form of entertainment in which 
people sit around a table or tables and eat. Each person 
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A Few More Christmas 


DIAMON 


No. 10650, 14k. Gold Studs with Diamonds... .. — 
These Studs are sold singly at $11.00 each. 


No. 10651. Key Ring, 14k .. Sau 0 
No. 10652. Setof Child’s Dress Pins with Chain, Solid Gold with Pearls 15.00 
No. 10653. Cigar Cutter, Solid Gold Mountings............. ......00- 7.00 
No. 10654. Match Box, Heavy Solid Gold ........... i ‘ 
No, 10655. Bracelet, regular length, Sterling Silver with Enamelled 

pi Ee rere ete renee tase 6 .oc 
No. 10656. Chain Bracelet with Padlock and Key, Sterling Silver, chased 1 .6¢ 


Send your order to us by mail. 








Gift Suggestions From 


D HALL 
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No. 10657. Chain Bracelet with Padlock and Key, Sterling Sil ver, plain’ {$1.00 
». 10659. Bronze Clock, 12 inches high, with Candelabra, as illustra. ’ 
2 tions Nos. 10658 and 10660, three pieces.......... ” Pane 
No. 10661. Decorated China Clock, 1014 inches high ........... . 7.00 
No. 10662. Walking Stick, Dark Weed and Burnt Ivory and Silver} ,* 
Handle..... iio oa 
" . 10663. Ladies’ Silk Umbrella, Sterling Silver Handle .. ce >. 13.00 
No. 10664. Gentlemen’s Silk Umbrella, fine Burnt Ivory and Sterliz a 
: < Umbrella, mn ory and Sterling 
Silver Handle? ¥ as rie & 


If on receipt of articles ordered you are not perfectly “= 
4 4 = 


satisfied your money will be refunded in full. 


Ryrie Bros., 


Jewelers 
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urban evenings which are debarred from cards, either by the | 


number or the nature of the guests—those evenings where | 
there is a “company,” which sits huddled in the only free part 


“Old Jack.” 





So great was the modesty of “Stonewall” Jackson that he 


of the room into the form of a horizontal arch with the sofa| often found his greatness embarrassing, and he shrank from 


as the keystone, varying, perhaps, only to close into a ring.: 
Such evenings leave a long, long mark of weariness to add to| 
those other benumbing influences on the brain, brought by the | 
days of toil. Yet in many parts of this broad land there is no | 
other form of entertainment known than the semi-circular one. | 
There is but one cleared spot for people to sit, and to sit is 
the final law. You must sit where you have been put, it is 
expected. The hostess hurriedly shoves an extra chair into 
the ring if a man is seen unaccountably standing for a mo- 
ment; and he doubles up into it weakly at once, to take his 
part later when his turn comes in anecdotal converse, very | 
much as single experiences are given in some religious meet- 
ings; the ticket of entrance to this festal exercise being the 
fell words: “That reminds me of 

Monologues are not conversation. Once in a hundred times 
this last is delightfully inspired among a dozen people in such 
a circle, and time is unheeded, and they go away cheered and 
indescribably uplifted and rejuvenated. But this is the ex- 
ception. Nobody knows how it was done, or how to do it 
again—it is remembered with pathetic enjoyment. 

How to entertain in small houses deserves indeed a mono- 
graph. One thing may be said: If you haven't space, try, 
oh, try to simulate it! A drawing-room which looks artistic 
and seductive as you view it from the doorway often becomes 
an awkward jumble of furniture with ten people in it—there 
is literally no place for them in the scheme of decoration. 
One wise woman I knew moved from a house to a flat, and 
although the front room was of a good size, left half of her 
prettiest chairs and tables in boxes in the cellar. The room 
repaid her forbearance. It breathed of hospitality. When 
furniture cannot be removed it can often be suppressed. The 
piano, for instance, needn’t have every concession made to it, j 
nor a corner that would cosily accommodate a group remain 





How to get the right people into the right groups is the 
problem, and after the music or other entertainment which 
fuses them, to resolve them again into other groups if neces 
sary. Two, or four, or even the decried three may often 


fenced off by a Morris chair. | 


but as a usual thing not a greater number, unless some sub 
ject of the day is started with which everyone has a cheerful 
fighting acquaintance. Even a very small room may be so ar- 
ranged as to give a couple of grouping points. If people are 
allowed to stand instead of being wedged into contiguous 
chairs, they will insensibly wander toward what attracts. 

Quite as important as the rule of making new combinations 
is the rule of not disturbing a combination of two which 
seems exceptionally fortunate. Don’t haul in from the lower 
steps of the staircase the girl who plays so beautifully on the 
piano just as she has found a corner of refuge with the one 
young man. Give her a chance to shine later, when she 
really wants to, and he can follow to turn the leaves for her. 
Don’t let members of the same family, in their “party” 
clothes, sit half the evening together with heroic pretense ot 
interest, while you are tete-a-tete with the interesting stran- 
ger. Don’t separate ruthlessly the two men who used to go 
in on the same train together and are having a little heart- 
warming talk now. Don’t leave that tall young man too 
long with the kind lady who knew him once when he was 
a baby, and don’t let that shy girl sit by an elderly group at 
supper time, fumbling with her fork and plate, and trying to 
talk distractedly, with a desperate longing in her heart to 
get away—oh, to get away to that merry party in the hall, 
who are laughing uproariously! Don’t leave the woman who 
needs distraction, and who teaches school in your town, to 
entertain the unknown visiting teacher from another. 
Don’t——- Ah, well! How to break up unfortunate combin- 
ations—to make fortunate ones—to suggest, to vivify, to elu 
cidate—to sustain—to carry on four or five separate threads 
of interest, and bind them all finally into one—oh, it’s an art, 
indeed! Many a tired and perplexed hostess has yearned in- 
efficiently over her guests at their departing, conscious of the 
awful fact that they hadn’t enjoyed themselves. Yet it isn’t 
necessary to be a marquise of the vanished day of the French 
salons to make one’s drawing-room a center of rest and charm 
and refreshment to those who enter it. It is an art that can 
be learned, even now! MARY STEWART CUTTING 


have soul-inspiring converse, or a downright interesting gossip; 





public notice and applause. Whenever his soldiers caught sight 
of him they rent the air with their cheers, which he always 
acknowledged by lifting his hat, and then putting spurs to his 
horse and galloping away at the top of his speed. 

“Little Sorrel,” his favorite horse, writes his biographer, 
seemed to know the signal for this stampede and perhaps it 
was from these marvelous flights that the “foot cavalry” 
drew some of their inspiration. Whenever the sound of the 
“rebel yell” was heard in their camp the soldiers jocularly 
said: 

“That’s ‘Old Jack,’ or a rabbit.” 

In the movements of the troops about Richmond, on one 
oceasion Jackson and his staff were compelled to ride through 
a field of uncut oats. The owner rushed out upon them with 
great indignation, vented his rage specially on the general, 
and demanded his name “that he might report him.” 

In a quiet tone the name was given. 

“What Jackson?” asked the farmer. 

“General Jackson.” was the reply 

“What!” exclaimed the man as the truth dawned upon 
him, “what! ‘Stonewall’ Jackson?” 

“That’s what they call me.” 

The man took off his hat with the prefoundest respect, 
and in a voice now all kindness and reverence, said: 

“General Jackson, ride over my whole field; do whatever 
you like with it, sir.” 





The Lapse of the Higher Education. 





She was seventeen when she said: 

“Life in its ultimate aspects presents problems which the 
Socialists and the political economists have not yet been able 
to solve, and even the most liberal philosophy halte at. In its 
biogenetic aspect, ontology presents so many diverse mys 
teries as to make us feel that the highest morality may only 
be achieved through an infinite series of constantly develop- 
ing experiments.” 

She was twenty when she said: 

“As I grow older, the utilitarian view impresses me more 
and more. It is true that in its harsher aspects it is more or 
less revolting. But if to acknowledge a supreme selfishness 
lies that way, we must accept the inevitable.” 

She was twenty-five when she said: 

“The common things of life are in reality only common 
because of their closeness to us. If viewed as integral parte 
of the totality of phenomena, they are lifted into their true 
sphere, and should receive their proper apotheosis. Love is 
one of these.” 

She was thirty when she said: 

“The human mind cannot hope to solve ae of 
life. It is only through the heart that we can the de- 
sired haven. I feel that I have wasted my time” 

She was forty when she said: 

“I would give everything I possess—old boots, Gon, Sa 
fears—all, to be loved passionately, foolishly, w y, 
even intermittently, by almost any kind of @ creature that 
wears trousers!”—Tom Masson in “Life.” 





‘*Governor ”’ Was a Lobster. 





Almost without bounds were the chagrin and disgust of the 
Republicans of Rhode Island at. the re-election by the Demo 
crats of Governor Garvin, the present Chief Executive of the 
State. The day after a prominent Providence Republican en- 
tered a restaurant in that city at the luncheon hour and, to 
the astonishment of the lawyers, business men and politicians 
who were wielding knife and fork, said to the waiter after 
glancing over the menu card, “Give me a Governor Garvin.” 
Then he whispered something to the waiter. When, a few 
minutes ‘later, the waiter approached the politician - 
covered dish, every one in the room was leaning out of his 
chair and craning his neck to see what a “Governor Garvin” 
was. Amid an expectant silence the waiter lifted the cover 
from the dish, and there was exposed to view a plain lobster 
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Kay’s Own “Restful.” 


Here’s a chair that for downright, solid, bone-resting comfort 


| is unequalled. 

Different in principle of construction from the stiffly yielding 
wire back that usually has the same feeling of “give” you might 
expect in a car spring. 


We cannot describe the principle upon which this chair ts 
made, because that is precisely what some of our enterprising 
competitors would like to know, but this we can savy, that Kay's 
Own “Restful” is, without any exception, the most comfortable 


chair we’ve ever seen 

Cushions are plain or soft-tufted. 
back ; ve 
versa. some have both high back and long seat; some backs are 
In some the 


Some have a long seat, with a short some are 
made soft and yielding like the seat: none are stiff. 
1 - } ° 
arms are set high, in others low—some have hard, smoothly 
upholstered arms, some flat soft tufting, others no covering. 
All are covered with best solid leather throughout. 
This 


room, den or libr 


chair can take its place in almost any company, sitting 


eal 
ary, yedroom or reception room ; and ts stal 


y ln} 
wart wear'ny quai ty makes it i most desirable seat for ciud 


rooms or hotel rotundas 
Prices from $40 to $60 


Shipped in time for Christmas presentation if desired 


John Kay, Son & Co. 
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That buoyancy and mild exhilaration one feels after a good Turkish 


bath comes from a toned up system newly relieved of a lot of waste 


In the hot room, the pores are opened up and nature’s drainage, 


~e7"™#HEe rub down tones up the skin, and the cold! plunge or showe: 
sets the whole system dancing, making one feel as good as though the 
stock market had taken a twenty-point jump. 


, Cook’s is such a cosy place to rest in afterwards 


tions have made Cook’s the 


It most complete and 
table Bath in Ar 


th 


1erica—with the 


most modern steam room. 


Cooks Turkish Baths 


"Turkish Bath Pleasure 
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202-204 King Street West, Toronto. 














PRAISES VIN MARIANI 


‘* To Mons. Mariani, in remembr- 
ance of his excellent wine, 


ADELINA PATTI.” 
PAT TI—Adelina \arie 


born in Madrid, Spain, in 1843. She made 


leanne Was 


her first public appearance in New York 
She Nicolini. 


i809. married 


the tenor, 
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VIN MARIANI 
Has Wonderful Effect Upon Voice 


Vin Mariani is the only Tonic which 





gives full, clear voice. It braces and 
unites the nerves, clears the brain, 
gives elasticity to the muscles, en- 
riches the blood, drives away dis- 
ease, makes the sick well, combats 
all weakness. 


It ‘Has Benefited Millions. 
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Social and Personal. 





On each outgoing train to Hamilton 
on Tuesday were parties of guests mak- 
ing their way to the Royal, or to the 
various hospitable homes in Hamilton, 
where they were to “put up” for as 
much of the night as was left after the 
Hendrie ball. This glorious, good time 
began about 9 o’clock, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Hendrie took their places at the 
entrance of the ballroom, or rather the 
twin ballrooms, and began the shaking 
of hands and weleoming of their dear 
five hundred friends. The hostess wore 
a buttercup yellow tinted gown, with 
tiny French embroideries in pale mauve, 
and a pretty sash falling from the mod- 
ish little basque of the bodice. A bit of 
exquisite white en berthe and a 
little crown of diamonds and other or- 
naments finished the handsome costume. 
Beyond her father and mother stood the 
debutante, Miss Phyllis. youngest child 
of Holmstead, in a soft white Liberty 
satin, with bertha of silver and pearl 
lace, and panels of the same from belt 
to hem of the soft, full dress. On the 
side of her simply dressed ‘hair, whieh 
she wore in a plain pompadour, rested 
a little wreath of tiny pink roses, and 
another little wreath was fastened on 
the front of her gown, near the hem. A 
splendid bouquet of pink roses was car- 
ried by the debutante, for pink was the 
color note of this delightful debut. The 
ballroom was garlanded with smilax, and 
between the pillars all about the frieze 
were hung large, graceful baskets, brim- 
ming with pink The circle of 
electrics which glowed in the center of 
the room was banked and filled with 
moss, and huge. exquisite pink 


lace 


roses. 


roses 


sprung from the green in charming, 
fresh beauty. The arches above the 


musicians’ platform were curtained with 
portieres of smilax, and between the 
oreen ropes many a sweet face peeped 
out on the radiant scene below. The 
lower and second floors were reserved 


for the guests, and the arrangements 
were simply perfect. The grand corri- 
dor and sitting-out places gave on the 


ballroom, and the chaperones had no dull 
roments watehing the bright and ani- 
mated dancers. During the programme 
two splendidly danced Scotch reels alter- 
nated with waltzes and two-steps, the 
Highlanders dancing in full uniform and 
Gelighting connoisseurs by their grace 
their fair partners, 


and lightness, while ¢ ; 
i glided with them 


in exquisite gowns, 
through the mazy steps dear to the 
Seottish heart. Major Hendrie’s pair of 
pipers marched up and down the ball- 
room before each reel and sounded the 
call to the dance. A sumptuous supper 
served in several apartments. <A 
big, improvised banquet-room was can- 
vased and draped with brilliant flags, 
and the hotel cafe and extra rooms were 
| also pressed into service for the regale- 
ment of hundreds at the same moment. 
The music was excellent, time and 
tune being perfect and plenty of the 
latest popular airs being woven into the 
rhythm of the dance. Torontonians 
were not slow to praise the Hamilton 
orchestra, which added much to the 
success of the evening. The memory of 
Miss Phyllis Hendrie’s debut will be for 
most of us a veritable “time of " 


was 


roses,’ 
for it was easy to believe that the con- 


servatories were absolutely emptied into | 


on 


says: 


Wednesday night. As 
Swinburne “It was roses, roses, 
everywhere.” A huge cornucopia of th 
erisp pink beauties hung over the en- 
trance arch of the ballroom, the tribute 
of arent ‘ghvwerind oF Phy siahjewn We 
honor, Mrs. Hendrie, in a glittering s¢- 
quined black gown, Mr. and Mrs. Led 
yard (the sweet Maude Hendrie of a 
lew years ago, in a dainty pale pink 


the Royal 


aress), and a debutante niece of the 
master of Holmstead, Miss Hendrie of 


Detroit, being a party from the City of 


Straits. Mrs. Hay, in gray brocade and 
white lace, and Mr. Murray Hendrie 


included Miss 
‘4 Dresden silk, shaded th 

ers on pink, with Brussels lace; Maj: 
Hendrie, in his Highland uniform; Mrs 
John Hendrie, in white, glistening wit) 
silver sequins, and many of the oth 

relatives and connections of the fair di: 
butante. Among the Toronto guest- 
were Lady Kirkpatrick, in white satin, 
with pearl embroideries and fringes; Co 


contingent 


wore a love \ 


nel and Mrs. J. I. Davidson and Miss | 
Mary Davidson, who looked very pretty 
in a mauve sun-pleated frock; Mis- 


Kingsmill, in a smart black gown; Mrs. 
| Leighton McCarthy, in black, with white | 
| lace; Mr. and Mrs. Praser, the lady in a 


smart little black gown; Mr. and Mrs. 
D. W. Alexander, the lady in lustrous 
white satin with silver paillettes; Miss 


Dora Rowand, in a pretty white frock; | 
Miss Myles, in pink crepe de chine; Mr. | 
nd Mrs. John J. Dixon, the lady in a} 
| very sweet pale blue crepe de chine and j 
i chiffon gown; Miss Maude Kingsmill, in 
| white; Miss 


Lou Davies, in white lace, 
with violets; 


Mrs. Blackstock Downey, 
| looking very sweet in white satin; Miss 
Wallbridge, in 
Miss Parsons in pink satin, 
Phe Smith, in white 
Charles O'Reilly in 
\liss Bud Myles, in 
1 rose A very sweet 
Violet 
om England a few 
ite crepe with ecru lace insertions 
very pretty motif of lace on the 

t Her stunning mamma wore a 
uous robe of yellow broeade. Mrs 
an was very 
Mrs. Rogers 
Sunnieholm 


Janie white satin and | 
Miss 
lace; Mrs 
cream satin; 
white, touched with 
little debutante was 
who only 


days ago. 


} iace, 


me 


Crerar, returned | 


She wore 


umpt 
Mackel handsome in white 
Warwick of | 
was very pretty ina 
Mrs. Lazier 


was the prettiest creature in 


satin (nee 
smart | 


white (nee Simpson 


gown 
foronto) 


room 


the Everyone was admiring her 
sweet face and pretty frock Nhe quad 
rille d’honneur ineluded the Hendrie | 
| iamily party, Lady Kirkpatrick of Olose 
burn, Mrs. D. W. Alexander and 
John I. Davidson \ few of 
guests whom I have 
fully were ( 
Bland, Mr. and Mrs 
gatt, Miss Hobson, 
Miss Gartshore, the golfer in a pretty 
buttercup tinted Mr. Oharles 
Worsley, whom his old friends weleomed 
back again; Messrs 
Burton Holland, 





Mrs. | 


the ot r 
i¢ eT | 


not space to men 
anon and Miss | 
Leggatt, Miss Leg 


Mr. and Mrs. and 


Lion more 


gown: 
Howard Johnstone 
Allen ¢ Norman 
Cosby, Ed, Staunton, Percy Maule, Nor 
man Perry, Louis Gibson, Eber Phillips, 
Ogilvie Watson, Harold Brook, Major 
Michie, Major Robertson, Charlie Michie 
Dave Smith, and many others. Mr, Alee 
Creelman was in great force and danting 
beautifully ever. Mr. and Mrs 
Hammond up for the dance, but 
Mrs. Hammond was taken ill and obliged 
to return home. Mr, and Mrs. Henry Os 
attended the dance, and Mrs. Os 
borne looked very smart in a green pail 
letted princess robe and coronet of green 
sequins Captain Wyatt brought 


ise, 





as as 


came 


borne 


his 


came from Toronto, and the Hamilton | 
Hendrie, who | 


’ | from ‘Montreal after a week of 


| 
or. poem, 
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vright sister-in-law, Miss Begg, who wore 
a very pretty white gown, with small 
rings of green ribbons. Miss Muriel Bar- 
wick was in pale green, and looked very 
nice. Captain Harold Bickford, Mr. Jack 
Cawthra and Mr. Osear Bickford 
ip iu their autos, as did also some oth- 
crs, enjoving the ride in svite of the 
old. 


Mrs. Albert Gooderham, .whose — ill- 

ealth has secluded one of the sweetest 
| und bonniest of our young matrons for 

11 too long a period, was removed from 
| her suite at the King Edward last week 
| to Mrs. M. R. Gooderham’s home, in St. 
| George street. I am very glad to hear 
| that she has had excellent nights, and is 
improving daily in strength, and hope 
soon to see her about again. On every 
land one hears kind enquiries and wishes 
for her speedy restoration. 

+ 


road enter- 
dinner on 


Street of Walmer 


wits. eume young people at 
Wednesday. 
* 
| Very few Toronto people, compared to 
| the smart exodus of years ago, troubled 
themselves about the Horse Show in 
Gotham last week. There were good 
| prizes falling to Canadians, as usual, and 
| some of our sporty people “had a look,” 
but interest seems quite transferred to 
the “game of the out-of-doors,’ as a 
Frenchwoman recently arrived calls golf. 
* 
| Mr. and Mrs. Albert Austin 
i golf jol- 
| lifications and a very regretful good-by 
| to the Adair girls, who will get a royal 
| welcome if ever they are good enough 


to re-visit Canada. Miss Greene of 


Drummond street has persuaded them to | 


remain a little longer for a rest. Dw 
| ing their visit Mr. and Mrs, Austin were 
entertained with their young people at 
‘Irs. Yates’ (nee Bunting of Toronto) at 


came | 


returned 


tea,and in the evening dined at the For- ; 


est and Stream Club. The doings at the 
St. James’ Club were not “en train.” as 
intended, the girls being really tired out, 
and Mr. Austin deciding they were en- 
titled to some rest from entertaining. A 


| glorious day in Quebec, where they were 


“tea’d” by Mrs. Meredith, president of 
the golf club, and visiting Montmorency 
Falls, the Duke of Kent's the 
“Little Shop’ which charmed them one 
and all. Miss Adair only had a uine- 
hole. try at the Montreal links with Miss 
Young and Miss Bond for company, be- 
fore the cold interfered. The Misses 
Adair will probably sail for lreland the 


house, 


; second week in December, via New York, 


where they will shortly visit Mrs. Gris- 
come at her Gotham house. A story has 
been circulating about a certain tiance 
fair “champion” postponed her 
luarriage on the plea that she hadn't 
time for anything but golf this vear. It 
ather bears the earmarks of a concocted 
yarn, the most intimate friends of 
the champion have heard nothing what- 
‘ver about it. 


Hose 


as 


On Tuesday evening a young folks’ 
progressive euchre was given by Mrs. 
Sylvester for Miss Hiam of Montreal, 
Who is visiting Mrs. Charles Fuller. A 
novel 


and attractive scheme for pairing 
ie guests was the selection of hero and 
heroine of some well-known play, novel 


who were each given a little 


gold wire bracelet, on which a bangle | 


held 
which 


the name of the character 
they must find the correct mate 
So Dick Heldar went looking for Maisie, 


for 


the Prince of Pilsen- hunted up Mrs 
Crocker, John Alden found demure and 
mischievious Priscilla, and so on, until 
all were properly paired This idea 


should commend itself to people liking a 
clever, new departure of sufficient in 


terest to begin an evening successfully. 
The 1 


prizes were won by Miss Dalton, 
“Priscilla,” and Mr. E. Monck, “John 
\iden.’ Supper and a jolly dance 
brought the evening to a close. | 
* 
Principal and Mrs. Macdonald have 
sent out invitations to an At Home at 


St. Andrew’s College, on December 11th, 
rt 3.30 p.m 


Mrs, Clark of 70 Tranby avenue gave 
a tea on Wednesday in honor of Miss 


Burn of Ottawa, who is ‘her guest this 
week 


| 
| 
| 
| 


estimate the qualities of a piano. 


188 YONGE ST 


HAMILTON WAREROO/IIS 


| 











good claim to superiority over all others: 

We manufacture pianos that are the embodiment of the latest thought in piano building, 
that are, in fact, the culmination of piano excellence, still this does not prevent our recognizing 
merit wherever it appears, and so instead of insisting on their “superior points” to the detriment 
of other pianos, we show them side by side in fair and friendly competition with artistic pianos 
by makers of established reputation such as KNABE, GERHARD HEINTZMAN, HARD- 
MAN and MENDELSSOHN. 


In no other way can a comparison be made that will enable the purchaser to properly 


If you will give it a trial, you will find it pay you, as in our sys- 
tem of selling pianos we have but one scale of prices, and that—a fair price for each instrument. 


Where Shall | Buy a Piano? 
Which Piano Shall | Buy? 








Very pertinent questions these and in 
the mind of every piano buyer, even 
though not always expressed, when every 
manufacturer puts 


forward apparently 





Gourlay, Winter & Leeming 


REET, TORONTO 


Write for our new Catalogue. 


The W. & D. Dineen Cs. 


Cor. Yonge & Temperance Streets 





Good Sight 
Is Precious 


Poor eyesight is a great hind- 
rance to success, If your eyes 
trouble you, the sooner you 
have them attended to the bet- 
ter. Your oculist will tell you 
that we make glasses to suit 
all visions, ** first 
lenses only. 


Moderate Prices. 


—_—_—_—_—OoO* 


Chas. Potter 


quality 


OPTICIAN 


85 Yonge St. TORONTO 


66 King Street West. 








think of some particularly 

nice furs for Xmas gifts 
or Xmas wear, suchas Stoles, 
Collarettes, Boas, Caper- 
ines and Muffs. 


We have manufactured 
some beautiful lines of these 
in Russian, Hudson Bay and 
Alaska Sabks ; Chinchilla, Er- 
mine, Mink and Mole Skin; 
Persian Lamb and Alaska 
combinations otf 


Also we have im- 
mew and catchy 


from Paris which 
would make handsome and 
rich Xmas gifts. 


The stole shown in above 
illustration is made of the 
best selected Alaska Sable. 
72 inches long, 8 tails, four 


skins, $18 and $20. 


Order by mail—your money will be 
refunded 1f purchase is not satisfac 
tory. 


[es time now for you to 


Seal or in 
these furs. 


designs 


Boas and Muffs in Fox make 
especially approprate gifts for young 
ladies They useful and add 
much warmth lor to a skating 
ostume. 


are 
and 


Limited 


TORONTO 





Special 
Sale 


ee OF 


Oriental 
Rugs 


AND 


CARPETS, PALACE STRIPS, 
Damascus Brass Armor, etc. 
BY- 


Courian, Babayan & Co. 
40 King St. East. 


(Opposite King Edward Hotel) 





This advertisement sale has been very suc 





cessful Phe sale will continue for a month, 
| 
| The new shipment just arrived will be 
' offered. 
| 
| “aon 





CHINA PAINTERS 


Mrs. J. B. Young 


invites inspection of her importations 
of White China 


pu rposes. 


for decorative 


Also... 


Buttons, Studs, 
Brooches, Buckles 


and other novelties and mountings for 


same, 


Firing and Gilding Done. 





| 
| 
| 


Room 1, Medical Building 
49 Richmond West. Mrs, J. B. Young 
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Comfortable 
Wraps 
Shawls 


and their prices 





Heavy Wrap Shawls 


$2.50 to $20.00 


Real Shetland Shawls 


$1.50 to $11.00 


Orenburg (Imitation Shetland) Shawls 
60c. to $5.00 


Fancy Knit Honeycomb Shawls 


60c. to $5.50 


Chudda and Cashmere Shawls 


$1.75 to $6.00 


Knit Silk Shawls 


$3.00 to $4.00 


Shetland Wool Spencers 


$1.00 


JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO. 
Establi:hed 1864. 








All our Skirts are 
dis inguished by their 


Graceful 


Lines and 
Beautiful 
Finish....... 


We are showing a 
large variety of the 
very latest Styles and 
Fabrics, purchased 
specially for Tailor 

ade Skirts of 
high order. 

The guarantee ac- 
companying each 
garment iseverything 
that the most exact- 
ing can desire. 

The Skirt Specialty Co., 64 King Street West. 


J. G, Mitchener, Manager. 








Rough, Unsightly Skin 
The Cause: The fall and winter winds. 
The Cure : Hooper’s Meloderma. 

Marvelous in its healing powers. 

application all that is necessary. 

celled for use after shaving. 


Mailed anywherein Canada or U.S. on 
receipt of 250. 
Sole manufacturers. 


One 
Unex- 


HBetabdlished 1885 


TheHOOPER CO., Limited 


‘Phone Main 536 43 King St. West 
‘Phone Branch N, 2297. 467 Bloor St. West 
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THOMAS’ 
English Chop House 
30 KING ST. WEST 





Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining room open 
on Sundays. 


There’s no difference of opinion 
as to whieh is the best place for 
Furs. This store has held first 
place so long, and uses its 
eminence so well, business grows 
on us continually. 


We're doing twice as much 
now, because the season has 
been backward. Good Furs are 
as staple as anything in trade, 
and yet we’re giving surprising 
values. 


Won't you come in, or shall 


we send you our catalogue ? 


Seal Jackets .... 
Persian Lamb 
Jackets 





84-86 YONGE 





. $175.00 to $300.00 


110.00 to 225.00 


STREET 





Social and Personal. 







































































































The energetic and hard working little 
lady in whose idea of a small coterie of 
musical friends meeting for practice the 
Jadies’ orchestra first. took shape is find- 
ing the growth of her notion somewhat 
affrighting, with the consequent work 
and responsibility. The latest announce- 
ment from theadquarters is as follows: 
“The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orches- 
tral Society will give its first entertain- 
ment to its associate members and their 
friends in the American dining-room of 
the King Edward Hotel, on Thursday 
evening, December 17, at 8.30 o’clock.” 





Mrs. Harley 
foresaw the 


Roberts 
inevitable 
artistic venture, when in her pretty lit- 
tle home in Charles street she conducted 


probably never 
outcome of her 


her modest and tuneful orchestra of 
some half-dozen players, and had she 
still the cares of a household on her 
dainty hands she would not be able to 
give the time absolutely necessary to 
her musical affairs, but being mistress of 
one of the prettiest of the St. George 
flats, life is domestically without a care, 
and art reaps the benetit of such eman- 
e:pation. [Everyone wishes and prophe- 
sies an artistic success for the new so- 
ciety’s first concert, and all are antici- 
pating a very pleasant evening. The 
reorganization of the Ladies’ Practice 
Club, as it was called, into the. Strolling 
Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society 
was the outcome of Mrs. Roberts’ visit 
to London last year, during coronation 
festivities, when, having heard about the 
original Strolling Players’ Amateur Or- 
chestral Society and mastered the details 
of its organization, she returned to To- 
ronto with her plan for the Canadian 
copy complete. Mr. Alfred Ellerton, 
honorary treasurer of the London club, 
has just become aware of the existence 
of the Toronto first-born of the parent 
society (which proudly wears its mam- 
my’s name) and thus sends recognition 
at once of its temerity and forgiveness 
tor the assumption. Mr. Ellerton writes 
as follows to the Toronto secretary, un- 
der date of November 12: “Dear Miss 
Mockridge—A copy of a circular issued 
by the Strolling Players’ Amateur Or- 
chestral Society of Toronto has come 
into my hands, which I have read with 
much interest. Will you be good enough 
to let me know the circumstances under 
which your society has, adopted our 
title? 1 should like to place the matter 


before our committee, who will, | am 
sure, be gratified ‘that the fame ana in 


fluence of the society are active for good 
in promoting the cause of music in the 
Dominion. It might be possible to effect 
some kind of closer relationship between 
the societies. We are rather jealous of 
the use of our name, but the very com- 
plimentary and appreciative terms in 
which the circular refers to us will, | am 
sure, disarm any criticism on this point. 
Any further particulars you can give 
me as to your orchestra, concerts and 
general organization will be of great in- 
terest to us. I am, dear Miss Mockridge. 
faithfully yours, Alfred Ellerton, honor- 
ary treasurer.” 
* 

Miss Denzil is giving a tea this after- 
noon at “The Residence” for the friends 
of the resident students. 

* 


Mrs. B. Elmore Hawke of 31 Carlton 
street has sent out cards for a tea on 
next Saturday afternoon. 

* 


sens net tacit 


An engagement which has been an 
open secret to intimate friends is an- 
nounced in the papers this week, and 
Miss Alice Sylvester, elder daughter of 
Dr. Sylvester of Chureh street, and Mr. 
Frank Smallpeice are receiving many 
hearty congratulations. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Palmer are sailing 


next week for South Africa, and on 
Tuesday Mrs. Neville Parker gave a 


farewell tea at her home in Bedford 

road, at which her daughter’s friends 

bade her good-by, with many good 

wishes. Mrs. Palmer has always held 

the affection of her circle in a marked 

degree, and will be greatly missed by all. 
> 


in town. Miss Fielding and Miss Burn, 
from the Capital, are the guests of honor 
at various pleasant affairs given by their 
respective hostesses. On Tuesday Mrs, 
Kirkpatrick gave an informal tea to al- 
low the younger part of her visiting list 
an opportunity of meeting the charming 
daughter of the Minister of Finance. The 
hostess wore a dainty gown of bisque 
voile, with smart lace imsertions, over 
blue taffeta, and Miss Fielding, who is 
one of the daintiest girls in Ottawa im 
matters of dress, wore white voile with 
lace, and some American Beauty roses. 
Mrs. Mulock and Mrs. McDowall Thom- 
son, assisted by Miss Falconbridge, Miss 
King, Miss Bessie Bethune, Miss Wright 
and Miss Kirkpatrick of Coolmine, were 
in charge of the tea-tables, of which there 
were two, decorated with Golden Wed- 
ding ‘mums, primrose ribbons and prim- 
rose shaded lights. Lady Mulock looked 
in at her daughter’s tea, and among the 
voung matrons were Mrs, Burritt, Mrs. 
Charles Selwyn, Mrs. Shirley Denison, 
Mrs. Baird, Mrs. Cawthra Mulock, Mrs. 
R. Cassels, Mrs. Duncan Macdonald, Mrs. 
Fred Somerville, Mrs. Alfred Wright, 
Mrs. Graham Thompson, Mrs. W. Good- 
erham, Mrs. G. E. Gooderham and Mrs. 
Donald Macdonald, with a perfect bou- 
uet of pretty girls, including Miss Erie 
temple, Miss Homer Dixon, Miss Evelyn 
Cox (the Canadian golf champion), Miss 
Winifred Hoskin, the Misses Thompson 
of Derwent Lodge, Miss Ella Ryerson, 
the Misses Elmsley, and a score of oth- 
ers. 4 

Already are their Toronto friends be 
ginning to deplore the approaching de 
parture of Mrs. Walter S. Lee and Mrs 


Several Ottawa and Montreal girls are , 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Charles Selwyn, who have been in town 
since last midsummer, and whose pretty 
home ati 64 Madison avenue was yester- 
day the rendezvous of many regretful 
Visitors for the last time. ‘he stork’s 


cift to Mrs. Selwyn of a sturdy little | 


daughter—Toronto-born—makes their re- 
turn to India and to gallant Major 
Selwyn full of a new interest for all 
concerned. Miss Selwyn has thriven well 
in her mother’s native city, and will 
doubtless soon learn to lord it over 
ayahs and bearers as tne first-born of a 
British oflicer never rails to do. Her 
foronto relatives and admirers wish her 
heartily “beaucoup de succes.” 
* 


Mrs. Tudhope (nee McNaught) held 
her post-nuptial reception at her home, 
}1 Spadina road, on Wednesday after- 
Loon, 

* 

Mis. Thomas Robertson and Mrs. 
Charles Riggs have issued cards for an 
At Home at the King Edward on Decem- 
ber 1, in honor of Miss Robertson of 


Vancouver. 
* 


Mrs. Willie Lee gave an afternoon pro- 
gressive on Wednesday. 














Is it sp>tted or blotched with blackheads 
and pimples ; is it all out of order and not 
what it ought to be; is it brown with 
moth patches? Perhaps it is wrinkled and 
prematurely faded ? Then have a few of 
our delightful... 


EF ace Treatments 


with Water Massage, Electricity, Rus- 
sian Bath, Cold Pack, ete. They fill out 
hollows, give youthful roundness to the 
face and neck, banish lines, wrinkles and 
scars, and purify the complexion, 
















We have an 


Excellent Home Treatment for 
Ladies who Live out of Town, 


Consultation invited 


at office or by 
letter. No expense. 

We cure dandruff, falling hair 
troubles, etc. 


Superfluous Hair, Moles 


warts, birthmarks and ruptured veins 
complete'y eradicated by Electrolysis. 
Satisfaction assured. 


scalp 





GRAHAM 


Dermatological Institute 
D pt. H. 502 Church St., TORONTO 


Established 1892. 





Phone N. 
1666 








Cut Glass | 
Bowls | 


$4.00 Each) 


As nearly as we can tell our prices 
are 20 per cent. on an average below 
others. These Cut Glass Bowls that 
we offer at $4.00 each are quoted in 
$5.00, Our 


catalogues at price 1S 


just $4.00. Our collection is one of 


the best in Canada. 


Wanless & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1040 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 





Ayala a2 
hae 
JELLY 


are simply delicious 
with 


| 








O’KEEFE’S 
Liquid Extract of Malt | 


If you do not enjoy 
your meals and do not ; 


tract of Malt. 

The Diastase in the 
Malt aids digestion, and 
the Hops insures sound 
sleep. 

One bottle every two 
days in doses of a wine- 
glassful after each meal 
and at bed-time will re- 
store your appetite, give 
you refreshing sleep and 


build up your general 
health. 


s 














|| Dyes Any Material 
|| Any Colore ooo 
|| deeuheue indies soomemsie oes 
of the sapenority of the method of Home- 
Dyeing supplied by MAYPOLE SOAP 
The | 
erat HOME-DYE 
(Made in England) 
SUPPLIES the MODERN METHOD | 


| 
(which cleanses and dyes at one operation.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It imparts colors remarkable for purity, 
evenness, freshness and beauty, and may 
be ysed without previous experience with 
perfect success. No mess or dirt in 
Connection with its use. 

enema nee ERENT ERNE EE EET 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers Everywhere 
10 cts for Coters 
16 cte. for Biack free 

Canadian Depot : 8 Place Royale, Montreal 


oe ae ks i 
F bag E Hf you have not used MAYPOLE SOAP, cut out and send us this ad. | 
and we will send you a Cake of any color with Book on Home Dyeing F R E E i 


CANADIAN DEPOT & PLACE ROYALE, 














LLOYD WOOD, Wholesale Druggist, 
General Avent TORONTO 


sleep well, you need | 
O'Reele’s Liquid Ex- 








Opera ‘Glasses 


The Culverhouse Optical Company 









Prescriptions 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 


Yonge and Carleton Streets. 





THE 


1903 
een Birt 


By G. D. Gibson 


ALSO NEW 





PICTURES BY 
CHRISTY 
BAYARD JONES 
GILBERT 
UNDERWYV OOD 
CECIL CLAY 


and others 


See Our Window To-day. 


BAIN’S. 
96 Yonge Street 





SH'JR-ON 


“wy 
Ai stoM A all) poem 


comprising our stock are 

from the most celebrated 
We have different styles 

in pearl inlaid in black. 
--PRICES RIGHT.. 


*Phone—Main 4556 Limited 
72 YONGE ST., TORONTO 





ing of Dies and Copper Plates. 
Cards. 


Stationery 


Special attention given to the engrav- 





The newest styles in Stationery and 


MISS E. PORTER 


WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 
47 King Street West 











Next te the JOY of 
being an Elk is the 
pleasure in wearing a 
new Lapel button. 


Call and see them, 


JAMES D. BAILEY 


Jewelry Parlors 
75 YONGE, N.-E. COR. KING 
Elevator. Main 2063 









SHREDDED | BR_U/HET 


West EAT 
BISCUIT 


Sold by all grocers. 
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MISS LUCE 


Oftice—S8 Carlton Strect, 
Terenia, Canada. Consultation free 
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Hair 
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Shaving 
Complexion 
Shampoo | 
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Cloth 
Moustache 





fumes of which we can sell you*any quantity. 
Allegretti’s (original) Chocolates. Try them 


W.-H. LEE'S: 


King Edward Drug Store | 


We have all varieties of best imported Per- 
j 
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EAST KING ST. 
Phone Main 4600. Opge all night 
Branch —Church and Wellesley Sts, *hone N. ro 


















“* Without a parallel.""—Shakespeare. 


CROMPTON’S 
Style 505 


Bias cut, low bust, medium hip— 
made of the finest imported coutille— 
white and drab—a new and elegant 
design—.a corset that is absolutely 
unapproached by ladies inclined to 
embonpoint. 





Sold by all leading merchants. 








By appointment purveyors to His Excel- 
) . ‘a 
lency the Governor-General. 








HARRY WEBB 
COMPANY, LIMITED f 


Caterers? 


Ban- i! 


For Weddings, 


quets, Receptions, and 1?! 


all classes of enter- 
tainments in town or 4 
; Catalogue Free. 


JAHN & SON 7 fogs * 


country. 
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Exclusiveness.& 

This is the keyrote of our 
establishment, and if the most 
select Hair Goods or Styles of 
Hair Dressing are wanted 


DORENWEND’S 


is the place to go for them. We 
are always in touch with the new 
est styles. 

Write for Catalogue. 















“KING EDWARD VII.” 


Notepaper for the elite—white and 
cream—-kid surface—has no equal 
on the market to-day at the price. 
Newest and most fashionable sizes 

envelopes to match— in hand- 
some embossed papeteries. Han- 
dled by all the leading stationers 
throughout the Dominton. Manu- 
factured by 





103-105 YONGE STREET 





The Barber & Ellis Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 





Select Diamond 
.DOSISMS... 





| Luxuriant 
‘Healthy Locks“| 
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i boons 





yne of the greate:t 


Are to their favored possessor « 
of intelli 


onferred by nature. Every woman 
gence knows the supreme value of her ! 
apt to in any way neglect it She know 
ence that no matter what it may be she requires f 
hair the only really satisfactory place t t 


PEMBER’S 


nc 





from expert 
r ber 





| Whether it be a fetching and graceful Pempadeur 

| Bang, or an ultra-tylish and dainty natura! wavy hair 

switch, whether it be Hair Dressing or Scalp 

| Treatment or Hair Ornaments, The Pem- 

| ber Stere is the Mecca of the woman who warts 

‘We illustrate the above to bring to notice : only the best. wa <eess? 

the fact that one of-the strong features resident | , We have issued a very valuable littl a = 1 
in our Diamond and Pearl creations is “* Art : Hair Suggestions. Yours for the asking vy mai 


Designing.’ This ornament is made of 14k anywhere, Try Pember's Turkish Baths 
fine gold, with 16 selected half pearis inlaid 
in the * fine whole pearls in the 
‘“ ends,” and 5 pure, finest quality diamonds 
in the remaining settings. It can be worn 


i 
either as a Brooch or Pendant. Price $50.0 | 
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127-129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 








The Corset Specialty Co. 


} 
| 12 Yonge St., Torente 
It would be hard to find a more beautiful | 1st Floor over Singer Office. 
diamond—for its size--than this one, our 
J ; : ! Manufacturers of 
No. 5298 Gem quality Solitare, It is mounted y, 
in 18k fine gold and we set it in any desired | ead Beale wens made 
style for either lady or gentleman Price, to the ure _— 
as 06. designers. Hose Su 
Not in all Canada will you find an equally attached 


choice and interesting « 
Diamond 


lection of high-grade ip stock 

Repairing and refi 
on any make of 
neatly done. 


a Reliable Agents Wanted, 


Jewelry as is our privilege to offer \ 
at the present time. ‘ 
Our stock will be especially helpful to | 
moderate priced Xmas 
Diamond and Jewelled Gifts, and where de 
signs of a more extravagant character than 
here shown are desired the same can be 
said assuring you of a satisfactory selection 





those in qvest of 





L. A. STACKHOUSE 
MANICURING and CHIRCPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children 
ingrowing naib, and all foot troubles successfully 
treated Telephone for appointment Main 182 


166 KING ST. WEST (Opposite Princess Theater 
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The Leading Canadian Diamond Merchants. 


| YONGE STREET. 
Toronto. 
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By ELIZABETH 
LIVIA chanced to look up and 
smile at the very moment that 
William parted the portieres of 
the dining-room doorway, and 
stood shyly waiting to attract 
his mother’s attention. William 
thought that she smiled at him, and 
he was only seven years old, his 
cheeks flushed with pleasure. He invol- 
untarily went to Olivia’s side, and gazed | 
up into her bewitching face with wonder 
and admiration and delight. She was 
eurely the most beautiful lady he ever 
had seen; and William had seen many 
beautiful ladies, for his father and moth- 
er-knew a great many, and they were 
continually bursting upon William like 
the queens and princesses of his fairy 
books. He was accustomed to them, and 
usually he was not particularly interest- 
ed in them; they talked about things he 
did not understand, and they kissed him, 
and altogether he found them embar- 
rassing. 


But this one—none of the other beau- 
tiful ladies had been like her! She made 
William’s heart quite thump against his 
side, she was so beautiful! Her eyes 
were gray, but they were s0 a 
txight that they seemed to be black; 
she had an exquisitely sweet and sensi- 
tive mouth; and when she smiled, her 
whole face became transfigured with a 
dreamy radiance. William was enchant- 
ed. 

“This is my son, William,” he heard 
his mother say; and true to habit, Wil- 
liam put his small, sun-burned hand into 
Olivia’s hand, and murmured, “How do | 

ou do?’ in his sweet little treble. i 

Olivia looked down at him, and smiled } 

in. “What a dear little boy,” she ex- 
py and Willie realized that her 
voice, too, was beautiful—and different 
from the other beautiful voices he had 
heard. 

He was a dear little boy, and by no 
means an unsightly one. His hair was 
brown and curly, and his blue eyes shone 
like stars in his happy, healthy little 
face. His mother had seized him that 
day upon his return from school, and 
dressed him in his gala day finery of 
white serge sailor suit, silk stockings 
and patent leather slippers ; 

“Now, dear.” she had said, as she fas- 
tened under his broad collar the silk 
searf whose blue was exactly the color 
of his eyes, “Bridget will bring your 
luncheon up here to you. Be careful to 
keep yourself tidy; and at dessert time 
you may come down; I'll send Bridget 
to tell you when.” She kissed him in a 
preoccupied way, and hurried down- 
stairs. 

William was accustomed to all these 
things. He made no comment; he ate 
bis luncheon, being careful to keep him- 
self tidy, and then curled himself up in 
the nursery window-seat to watch the 
carriages and the people, and to wait 
for Bridget. When she came to summon 
him, he scrambled to his feet, and ran 
down to the dining-room. His mother 
frequently gave luncheons for beautiful 
ladies, and all these circumstances were 
usually attendant upon these festive oc- 
easions. 

But this lady was so unlike all the} 
others! She actually made William be-| 
have difleremidi 
this, too, and William had drawn back, 
shyly, unhappily; but when Olivia said 
it, his cheeks flushed a deeper pink, and , 
he came nearer: “I—I’d love to!” he re- 

lied, with a whole-hearted fervor in his | 

by voice. 

There were a number of other ladies 
present, and they all laughed merrily. 
William’s mother laughed, too, but Oli- 
via only smiled, and her face was love- 


' 


lier than ever as she bent to receive 
William’s kiss. “I like you,” William | 
whispered; “oh, [ like you so much! 
You are so pretty—and nice.” Then, | 


Olivia did laugh; but she put her arm 
around the little boy, and kissed him | 
again on his warm, sun-browned cheek. 
“I like you, too,” she said. 

And this was the beginning of their 
friendship. Ordinarily, William remained | 
at his mother’s luncheons no longer 
than necessity demanded; but on that 
memorable day, he lingered, standing be- 
side Olivia’s chair, his hot little hand | 
resting lightly on her shoulder. The} 
other ladies appeared to be exceedingly 
amused. William knew very well that 
their mirth was caused by his interest 
in Olivia, but he was unabashed. Olivia | 
wonderful; he utterly at 
her presence; even his mother’s 
did not disconcert him. He 
looked up into Olivia’s face 


idm ira- 


was 50 
ease in 
half-smile 
stood and 
with fearless, 

tion and liking, 

Olivia found taken by 
unused to admiration and 
liking; on the contrary, she was satiated 
with had been 
flattered and courted very nearly all her 
life, not only by the great of the earth, 
but the small. William was not 
the first clear-eyed little child to gaze 
ut her with parted lips and adoring 
eyes. Yet, for the inexplicable reason, 
or no-reason that governs all friend- ' 
ships, Olivia was more touched and 
pleased by William than she had been | 
even by sundry very ornate personages, 
who had been no less delighted to honor 
ber. Her heart was quite amazingly | 
warmed by the pressure of the small 
hand on her shoulder; and when she was 
leaving, and William earnestly invited 
her to come again—a great many times 
again—she smiled more enchantingly 
than before, and kissed him, and pro- | 
mised that she would. 

She did, too; and one day, William’s 
mother took him to see her. To his 
surprise and joy, he found that she lived 
comparatively near his home, in a per- 
fect palace of a house, a house with 
marble stairways and mirrored walls, 
and palms and flowers and music and 
glittering lights. “Lt’s just the kind of , 


was 


un-selfeonscious 


herself storm. 


She 


was not 


just these things. She 


also by 


house she would live in,” he said rap- 
turously to his mother 
His mother laughed. “It’s a hotel,” 


she said; but William’s satisfaction did 
not ebb; hotel, he treflected, must be but 
another name for a fairy princess’s cas- 
tle. It lacked not one of the customary 
accessor ies—fair ladies in pretty dresses ; | 
knightly courtiers, whose habiliments 
were indeed less gorgeous than those of | 
the fairy tales, but still were resplendent | 
with rows upon rows of bright buttons; 
even small pages; and dainty little court 
girls. It certainly was in just such a 


poe that his beautiful friend natural. | 
y would live! 


The Making of the Climax. 


idS*Bouners Had askea’ 


, Via replied, with a little smile; “but I’d 


, actly the way, William!” she said, sim- 


, would be fun. 
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William said as much to her; and she | 
laughed just as his mother had, and said, 
also, “Iit’s a hotel.” 

“T like it,’ William exclaimed. “Do 
you always live here?” he added, sud- 
denly. He went over and stood beside | 
Olivia and put his hand on her shoulder, | 
just as he had done when first he saw 
er. | 

She smiled, at his eagerness. “Not al- | 
ways here,” she replied, “but I always 
live in a hotel, somewhere——” 

“T thought so,” William interrupted, 
joyously. “You would; you are just 
like a real princess out of a story.” 

Olivia laughed; but she kissed him, 
and gently moved his hair back from his 
forehead. “But I like smaller houses | 
better,” she said. “I think your house | 
is much, much nicer than this.” 

William regarded her earnestly. 
“Would you rather live in it?” he asked. 

“Much rather,” Olivia replied. 

William’s cheeks flushed. “Then come,” 
he said, warmly, “come right along. We 
—we'd love to have you—shouldn’t we, 
mother?” 

He did not understand why they 
laughed; but he soon understood too 
well that Olivia must continue to live in 
hotels. “Shall you be in this one long?” 
he enquired, wistfully. 

“Who can say?” Olivia returned; and 
she smiled almost sadly. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” his mother said, 
rather fiercely, “of course it will suc- 
ceed; you'll be here all winter!” 

“The climax fell perfectly flat; the 
fate of the play is in the climax,” Olivia 
said, doubtfully; “you have no idea how 
flat it fell Fe 

His mother interposed: “Yes, my dear, 
I have! But this isn’t the village of Ba- 
tonburg; this is New York.” 

“Yes—that’s just the point,” Olivia 
agreed, dejectedly. “If Eatonburg was 
disappointed and bored, what will New 
York be?” 

“Don’t talk like this two days before 
your first night in New York; I forbid 
it!” said William’s mother, with affec- 
tionate firmness. 

“Two days! I shall be here just two 
days more, William,” Olivia said, half 
playfully, half seriously to the little 
boy. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed 
mother vehemently. 

“May 1 come to see you both days?” 
said William. 

“Come to luncheon with me 
row,” Olivia said, smiling at him. 

William’s mother protested that she 
was too busy to be troubled with him, 
but Olivia insisted that she was not— 
and that, moreover, shouldn’t be 
“troubled” with him, quite the reverse 
-——and that he must come. William went 
as early the next morning as he could 
coax his mother into allowing. He had 
not before had Olivia all to himself; 
indeed, a great many other persons had 








William’s 


to-mor- 


sne 


almost always shared his other visits 
with her. They had quite monopolized 


ker attention. too, leaving William to 
stand silently near, looking at her, while 
she talked to them. He was puzzled 
about several things concerning her, but 
the other people had actually given him 
no opportunities to ask for explana; 
not wanted her to himself all of the 
time—just some of it. 
“T’m glad nobody else is here,” he 
said to Olivia, as he sat on the floor at 
her feet, his hands in her lap. 
“Why?” she asked, with just a touch 
of disappointment in her voice, for she 
had rightly thought that William was 
as utterly sunny-souled as he had 
seemed. 
“*Cause there are some things I want 
to ask you; and I never can when people 
are ’round, ’cause they do all the talk- 
in’,” he explained solemnly. 
“Oh—is that the reason?” Olivia said, 
pleased that she had not been deceived 
in him. “Well, what things do you want 
to ask me?” 
William considered. “What is a first 
night in New York?” he said, finally. 
“What, indeed?” murmured Olivia to 


herself. She took William’s hands in 
hers ‘It’s the first performance of a 
new play,” she said. 


“A play! What is a play?” 

“My dearest boy, what questions! A 
play! Who can tell what it is? It’s 
something that people do in a theater,” 
she said to William. 

“Oh—in a theater. Mother goes to a 
theater, often; so does father, but,” he 
continued perplexedly, lifting his eyes to 
Olivia’s face, “they don’t do anything, 
they 


y see something; I’ve heard them 
talk about it.” 

Olivia laughed so infectiously that 
William laughed a little, too. He rubbed 


his cheek against her hand. “I’ve never 
e added, “but they go, and it’s 
aiways to see things, not to do them.” 
He raised his “Ts it the play they 
see?” 

“Yes,” Olivia said, “and it is the play 

some of it—that I do.” ; 

“Oh,” exclaimed William He was 
thoughtful for a moment, and then he 
said, “Which or doin’ 
un?” 


“Well—I don’t 


been,” } 


read 


is better, seein’ it, 


know, William,” Oli- 


rather do it.” 

“T s’pose it’s harder to do it, though,” 
William ventured. Again Olivia laughed. 
“Why—yes,” she said, “it is, but that 
doesn’t make any difference.” 

“No; I s’pose it’s like poppin’ corn,” 
William commented slowly. 

“What!” Olivia demanded. 

_ “Poppin’ corn,” William repeated. “It’s 
harder to pop it; you get all too hot, 
and your arms ache from shakin’ the 
popper. But it’s more fun than sittin’ 
comfortable and watchin’ someone else 
pop it. I’d rather do it, any time.” He 
looked up at Olivia with a smile of com 
plete understanding and sympathy. 
“Isn’t that the way you feel "bout doin’ 
the play?” he asked. 

Olivia clasped him in her arms. “Ex 
ply; “exactly!” 

“And what is the climax?” William 
said, after a pause; “I want to ask that, 
too. You said it fell——”’ 

“Never mind,” Olivia interrupted, 
hastily. “You-know how it is when the 
corn pops? That’s a climax.” 

“It always pops—if it’s good popcorn,” 
William said, nrusingly. 

“We must pop some together 
time,” Olivia said, absently. 

“Will you?” eried the child; “that 
If you like to do things 


some 


j hands. 























better than to see ‘em, I s’pose you'll 
want to pop half. It’s ‘harder, poppin’, 
but——” 

“We both like it better,” concluded 
Olivia, kissing him tenderly. 

“He understands so well,” she thought 
as she bade him good-by, “and he is 
nothing but a nice, happy little boy!” 

She persuaded his mother to bring 
him to that first night in New York, of 
which there had been s0 much discussion 
between them. “He may be my mascot,” 
Olivia said, “do let him come!” Wil- 
liam’s mother demurred, but she eon- 
sented; and William came and sat in the 
box with his father and mother, clasp- 
ing a huge bunch of pink roses in his 
Olivia saw him the moment she 
stepped upon the stage. She smiled to 
herself, and actually felt a trifle reas- 
sured regarding the climax, which had 
been such a failure on that first night 
of all in Eatonburg. 

The play was very gorgeous, and Oli- 
via wore the most marvelous dresses 
and jewels that William had ever seen. 
He positively trembled with delight. But 
not many of the other persons in the 
crowded theater were especially inter- 
ested. “Nothing but a strong climax 
can save it,” William heard this father 
say. “And she says the climax is hope- 
— weak,” his mother replied grave- 
y: 

That mysterious climax! What was 
it? William was still wondering, when 
a woman whom he recognized as the per- 
son who wrote Olivia’s letters, appeared 
at the back of the box and beckoned to 
his mother. She arose quickly and went 
out to her. The curtain was down, and 
the musicians were playing fairy music, 
but William caught a word or two of 
the earnest conversation just beyond 
him. 

“William!” his mother called sudden- 
ly; and he went quickly to her side. 

“One of the pages is ill ” she be- 
gan. 7 

“And 'the princess wants me to be one 
instead,” William said, dreamily. 

His mother stared at him, and then 
laughed. “Yes,” she said, “she wants 
you to come and carry her train.” 

William’s eyes sparkled. “I always 
knew she was a princess,” he said, “and 
I’d love to be her page. Can I begin 
right now?” 

His mother laughed again; then she 
spoke hurriedly to his father; and after 
a few moments returned. ‘It’s all 
right,” she said to Olivia’s secretary. 

William was rushed through several 
dingy halls, and into a small room, in 
which he found Olivia, dressed in a robe 
more radiant than any of the others, 
and bedecked with an even greater daz- 
zling profusion of jewels. He ran to her, 
and seized her velvet train. “Shall I 
hold it like this?” he gasped, breathless- 





Olivia found time to laugh. “Yes,” 
she said, “but let me help you on with 
these clothes first.” Before William 
quite realized what they were doing, 
Olivia and ‘her maid whisked off his 
simple white serge, and arrayed him in 
pale yellow satin. They transformed his 
black stockings into yellow ones, and 
magically changed the black bows on 
his slippers into enormous yellow ros- 
ettes. “His face?” said the maid, tenta- 
tively, and Olivia turned and looked at 
his face, gleaming with joy and excite- 
ment. 

“It has color enough,” she said, brief- | 
ly, and taking William’s hand, she led 
him out into a narrow passage. 

“Take up my train,” she said, “and 
26th “ofiny WiFOnet* then’ dFOp If; "aha 
when if sit, you sit, too, on the steps of 
the throne. That’s all you have to do. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” William said, happily, “it’s just 
the way it is in the fairy books.” 

Olivia smiled. “Don’t forget,” she said, 
as they went from the dim, shabby lit- 
tle hall into the splendid brilliantly il- 
lumined throne room. William was 
rather puzzled by the difference between 
the various apartments of this new 
castle, but he did not forget the in- 
structions of his princess. e dropped 
her train the instant she stepped upon 
the platform of her throne; and when 
she seated herself in the gilded chair, 
ne sat on the lowest of the steps, and, 
looking up at her, smiled admiringly, 
doringly, just as he always did. To 
Olivia’s surprise and no less to her 
amusement, the audience laughed with 
pleased appreciation. 


She talked to all the people in the | 
throne room except William. They were | 
dressed very finely, these courtiers, but | 
they were just like the other people of 
William’s acquaintance; they monopo- | 
lized Olivia, and gave him no chance to | 
speak to her. Once, she turned and 
smiled at him, and involuntarily Wil 


liam arose, and going up the steps, stood 
beside her throne, his hand on her shoul- 
der, and his cheek against her arm. 

His mother clutched his father’s hand; | 
a sudden quickening of interest made | 
itself apparent in the audience. The | 
much-dreaded climax was near. Olivia 
smiled down upon William, and he did 
not see the man coming, the man with 
the long knife and the wicked face, un- | 
til the man bounded up the steps, to 
the throne, and pointed the knife 





Olivia herself, who sprang to her feet, 
trembling and frightened, grasping her 
throne with one hand and the jewels of 
her dress with the other. She was too 
terrified to speak; her smile faded away, 
her lovely eyes opened wide with help- 
less fear. 

rhis was the climax, but William did 
not know it. 
wicked 


the tong 


He only knew that the | 
man meant to hurt Olivia with 
knife. His rosy cheeks became | 
white; all Olivia’s terror and anguish | 
were retlected in his baby face. He 

gave a heart-broken cry that resounded ! 
through the theater, and flung himself | 
in the way of the wicked man. “You 
sha’n’t,” he shouted, in his sweet, high 
voice, “you sha’n’t hurt her!” He threw 
his arms around Olivia’s waist, and 
looked over s shoulder at the man with 
the long knife. He was pale and fright- 
ened, but he was angry too, and defiant, 
znd determined to protect his beauti 
ful princess. “How dare you?” he de 
manded, indignantly. “How can you?” 
he continued, his voice breaking. ‘“How 
can you want to hurt her, her, when she 
ig 30—30-—s80- just what she is?” 

A big sob quite choked him. To his! 
intense relief, some soldiers caught the | 
wicked man, and held him, and took 
away the long knife. Then, there was a 
great noise. William raised his wet 

eyes to Olivia’s face. Her face no long: | 
er had the frightened look, but it had 
another look, a look 30 amazed, so 
grateful, so tender, that it quite over- 

came William’s last vestiges of self-con 

trol He hid this own face on Olivia's | 
velvet and jewels, and shook with sobs. , 
Olivia bent over him, and kissed him, 


. drink coffee, but the patients still drink 





and soothed him, and all the time the 
great noise continued. 

The curtain went down, but still the 
noise did not stop. Olivia quickly dried 
Wiilliam’s tears, unclasped his arms 
from about her waist, and led him down 
the steps of the throne. All the other 
people left the throne room; and then, 
the curtain went up again; and down 
and up more times than William could 
count. Each time, Olivia held his hand 
and smiled, and the last time she whis- 
pered to him to throw a kiss to his 
mother. He obeyed, and again ‘there 
Was a great noise. 

He presently found himself back in 
the small room in which they had 
dressed him in the yellow satin. His 
mother was there, and she took off the 
yellow satin, and the yellow stockings 
and rosettes, and dressed him in his own 
white serge and black stockings and 
bows. Olivia, assisted by her maid, was 
rapidly putting on still another robe 
end still other jewels. Her eyes were 
very bright, and she stopped every other 
moment and kissed William. 

“Do you remember asking me about 
the climax,” she said, as she left him at 
the door. 

“Yes,” William replied, “you said it 
fell flat.” 

Olivia gave him an 



















tastes. 


liam said. “We can make a climax all! 
right, can’t we?” 

Olivia cuddled him in her arms. “Well , 
—you can, anyway!” she replied, kissing 
his ruddy cheek. 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Usefal it is in Prc- 


impulsive serving Health and Beauty. 


em- 


brace. “It didn’t to-night,” she said, 
looking at William’s 7, mother, “it Nearly everybody knows that char- | 
soared!” coal is the safest and most efficient dis- ' 


infectant and purifier in nature, but few . 
realize its value when taken into the, 
human system for the same cleansing | 
purpose. 

arcoal is a remedy that the more! 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but oe absorbs the j 
gases and impurities always present in, 
the stomach and intestines and carries j 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions , 
and other odorous vegetables. i 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. | 

All druggists sell charcoal in one! 
form or another, but probably the best | 
charcoal and the most for the money is} 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they | 
are composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal, and other harmless antisep- 
tics in tablet form or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better sete 


And it soared on all the following 
nights. Olivia remained in New York, 
at the hotel, very, very many more than 
two days. The morning after that ex- 
citing first night, the writer of the play 
wrote a little page into the climax. A 
littly curly-haired girl, dressed in the 
yellow satin, the yellow stockings, and 
the rosettes, acted the part. Every night 
she sat on the steps of the throne and 
smiled; every night she stood by Olivia’s 
side; and clasped her about the waist, 
and looked over her shoulder at the 
wicked man, and said the very words 
that William had said; and every night 
there was the great noise, and the cur- 
tain went up and down many times. The 
little girl did exactly as William had 
done, except that she did not rest her 
hand on Olivia’s shoulder. The mana- 
ger had indeed suggested it, but Olivia 
had smiled faintly, and said, “No,” in a 
decided tone of voice. 

William knew nothing of all this. It 
was enough for him that the climax had 
soared, and that, consequently, Olivia 
remained in New York, in the castle-like 
hotel which was so near his home that 
he saw her at least every other day. He 
was ther page; that she did not again 
call upon him to wear the yellow satin 
and to carry her train did not disturb 
him. 


He did not ask to go a second time 
to the theater; and Olivia saw that he 
had not understood. One day, at a re- 
ception which his mother gave, and to 
which he was allowed to come, Olivia be- 
gan to explain to him that the man with 
the long knife had been only a 
that he had not meant really to hurt 
her. “He behaved like he really meant 
to,” William replied irrevocably; and 
Olivia laughed, and said to a man who 
was standing near, “Do you hear that? 
{ congratulate you.” And ‘the man 
laughed, too, and shook hands with Wil- 
liam, which William would never have 
suffered had he known that the man was 
no other than the very one who had 
brandished the long knife—and deen 
obliged to forego answering his curtain 


eallea on that -firet might for feor his re- 
appearance might agitate the libtle page! 

Another man came also, and shook 
lands with him, and called him his “es- 
teemed collaborator,’ and remarked to 
Olivia, that ‘his name ought really to be 
put in the programme. William did not 
understand what it was all about, but 
he saw that Olivia was pleased, that his 
mother was pleased, that everyone was , 1M spac c the future. - | 
pleased, and he smiled happily. “. is no idle — — » Cuter’. 

The little girl who acted the part of | ‘MTee years ago, he demonstrated his 
the page did it very charmingly, but she ae at to Professor Max Muller and 
had her limitations, as Olivia accident- ? ‘ofessor Carpenter, and then, journey- | 
ally discovered. “What do you think of - to Cambridge, astounded Mr. F. W. 
my little page?” she asked a mighty dra- , “ers and other medical men, who, after 


; a using stethosco and similar appli- 
wanes ow one Say 5 4 : ances, cnpconet Shemenives as_ being 
She is very clever,” the critic replied, ' ompletely satisfied. A few weeks ago 
“but why didn’t you keep that little boy ' While in New York. from which city “he 
you had on the first night? He was ' arrived in England on Saturday he re- 
” ' ° 
superb.” sete _.. peated the performance before a Dr. 
Olivia did not explain, but that very | Ayres. On the last occasion he told of 
afternoon she went to William’s homie ! 76 death of a prominent American three | 
to pop corn with him. They crouched | days before oso reached Saw York | 
en the rug before the nursery fire, and : : : ‘aaa 
popped enough to fill the box in which enue oo oe es — 
William’s nine-pins _ belonged. Olivia | equal ’ astounding are performed before 
popped half of it; though, as William | cmaiaoal eee aan a teacher, | 
had said it would, it did make her face « jot’ a wonder-worker,” he sa “These 
all too hot, and her arms ache. he +149. Sard 
“You do it just fine,” William said, | fhe o. uae ae a 
approvingly, “you know how.” His name is A ay . 
vn RS 95 Piet Agamya Guru Parama- 
So do you,” Olivia returned. — hamsa, and he is the chief of the Hindu 
William moved nearer. “Yes, we both Mahatmas, of whom such wonde 
know how,” he said, seriously. “Some ' ¢o14 by those who have visited India. ‘S 
people don’t; it burns for them, or does- 45, ‘Vife * Brofessor Max Maller. a 
n’t pop at all. It won’t—won’t—climax | ecthad ties ae a firet-rete Sanskritist. “4 
” . . 
Ss Vinnie aici le ae man of remarkable intelligence, and “the 
ee ae Seereree only real saint who has come to English- 
Climax; didn’t you say speaking lands.” ; 
popped that was a climax?” : a 3 Peet 
“I believe I did,” Olivia said, with a Mihi ekg Poobegpiemcnomgped e4 
sudden laugh. . ee i 
“Well—we know how, don’t we?” Wil- Santi oask loses a tet ies _ 
philosophy of altruism and self-abnega- , 
, tion and acting as spiritual father and 
philosopher to millions of the population. 
| His present visit to England, which is 
, the second he has paid to our shores, is 
a temporary halt made on the return 
journey to his native land. He cares 
, nothing for money or for the pleasures 
of material existence. “I am supported 
by my disciples,” he told a SPT tale | 


sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm 
ean result from their continued use, but, 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I, 
also believe the liver is greatly bene- | 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost | 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in sume gense a pat- 
ent ade emg yet 1 believe I get more 
and better charcoal {n Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 





| 
Hindu Saint. 


HERE is a man staying at a tem- 

I hotel at Oxford, says the 
“Daily Mail,” who can stop the 
beating of his heart for thirty seconds, 
during which time his existence is sus- , 
ded, and his spirit, it is said, wanders , 





when corn | 








Doctor Was Firm and Was Bight. 
Many doctors forbid 'their patients to 


it on the sly and thus spoil all the doc- 
tor’s efforts and keep themselves sick. 
Sometimes the doctor makes sure that 
the patient is not drinking coffee, and 
there was a case of that kind in St. 
Paul, where a business man said: 

“After a very severe illness last win- 
ter, which almost caused my death, the 
doctor said Postum Food Coffee was the 
only thing thai I could drink, and he 
just made me quit coffee and drink Pos- 
tum. My illness was caused by indiges- 
tion from the use of tea and coffee. 

“The state of my stomach was so bad 
that it became terribly inflamed and 
finally resulted in a rupture. I ‘had not 
drunk Postum very long before my lost 
blood was restored and my stomach was 
well and strong, and I have now been 
using Postum for almost a year, When , 
I got up from bed after my illness I 
weighed 98 pounds and now my weight 
is 120. 

“There is no doubt that Postum was 
the reason for this wonderful improve- 
ment, and I shall never go back to tea 
or coffee, but shall always stick to the 
food drink that brought me back to 
health and strength.” Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of His beardiess face is bright with intel- 
the famous little book, “The Road to , higence and kindness. When he is out of 
Wellville.” doors his close-cropped hair ia hidden by 


tave of ithe “Daily Mail.” “If I tele 
graphed to India they would send me | 
thousands of rupees. I do not want | 
that. What is money? It cannot bring | 
happiness. It cannot help one ait the | 
last.” 
In India the is idolized, he says, by 
millions. “When I arrive at a place to 
teach,” he said, “my followers bring me 
food, wash my feet, and then drink the 
water. I do not preach over here or lee: ! 
ture. People are paid to lecture here. I 
could not consent to change my know: | 
ledge for money. Besides, why should I 
go into the street and utter truths to 
robbers and fools? Would they listen? | 
“Why should I preach to the commer- 
cial-minded people of England? Would 
_ they listen, either? I have met many 
men, but few wiee ones. So I just travel 
round when I am abroad finding out the 
few wise men and ignoring the rest, who | 
only want to be convinced by the strange | 
—— I can perform. They are only for 
children, not for those who seek the 
_ higher truths. I do not come here to 
work miracles,” 
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By Its Wonderful Drawing 
Qualities and Delicious Flavor.... 


DALADAY 


CEYLON TEA captivates the most critical 
Black, Mixed or Natural Green. 


Sold Only in Sealed Lead Packets by ali Grocers. 











a large green turban. Beneath a flowing 
indu robe one can trace the out- 
lines of a large, athletic frame, which is 
a fine ‘testimonial to the vegetanian diet 
on which he exists. Even this he only 
pairtakes of once a day. 

‘T am fifty-six years old,” he said. 
“For years and years I studied law and 


; medicine and all the philosophies of the 


East. Now I am a teacher of Vedantic 
philosophy, which means the attainment 
of the highest.” 

For two years he lived in a dark cave, 
with no one to tend him but a few faith- 
ful followers. Then he remained for five 
years in the heart of a Himalayan jun- 
gle. 
“IT come from the poorest countiry in 
the world,” he ‘tells you in his excellent 
English. “I am ‘told of the prosperity of 
other countries, so I come to see what 
they know of the truth. I have just left 
America. What did I see there? The 
people are straining to get rich, eager af- 
ter money, cairing for nothing else. There 
are thieves in every street. The news- 
papers are full of nothing but murders 
and crimes. They care only for them- 
selves. I have traveled far, and I can 
judge. Now I go back to my own coun- 
try. The way of austerity is the way of 
knowledge.” 








“Pure soap!” You’ve heard 
the words. In Sunlight 
Soap you have the fact. 


SUNLIGHT 





O REDUCES 
EXPENSE 
Ask for the Octagon Bar. 











PHOTOGRAPHER 


I: you are looking for a particularly nice 
ift something exc usive and seasonable 
or Christmas at a moderate cost —make 
an appointment at the Rosevear Studio. 
The High Art of a Rosevear portrait 
stamps it as being both proper and cor- 
rect. ‘Phone - Main 295 


QUEEN & BATHURST STS. 


The Art of Massage (General and Facial) Electro 
Massage, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim 
method of treatment for diseases of the heart taug!t 
and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 


their residence as desired. Keferences the leading 
physicians of Toronto, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Forbes 


190 Brunswick Ave. *Phone N., 16 
TORONTO, ONT. 


A high-grade bu ness and 
Students assisted to positions. 















shorthand college 
Catalogue free. 
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J W. WESTERVELT, Chartered Accountant, Principal. 





BE YOUR OWN MANICURE 
USE BEECHAM’S CELEBRATED 


“ALABASTRINE” 


A COMPLETE MANICURE 


Soften the cuticle, prevents hang 
nails, rough finger tips, the nails 
from cracking ; keeps them in perfect 
condition and does away with the usc 
of the cuticle knife. The cuticle 
should never be cut, as cutting thck 
ens and promotes the growth. One 
trial will convince you of the 
merits of this preparatien. 
Beecham's Pink Boro-Castor Soap for the Bath 
and Toilet. 








THE LYMAN BROS. & CO, Limited 


SOLE AGENTS FOR CANADA, 





Thacker’s A Superior Skin Food 
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- Are you looking for a 
Creme reliable cream for the 
Veloutee face? Thacker's Creme 
(Patented) Veloutee has just been 


put on the market afte: 
| two years’ private sale 
| Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
| W. H. Lee, King Edward 

Drug Store; G. A. Bing- 
ham. 





Jaeger’s Woolen Taffeta 


THE IDEAL FABRIC FOR 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


Stylish Designs. Perfect fit. 


UNDERWEAR 


Natural Wool Shirts & | 50 per 
Drawers, Unshrinkablie |, garment 


also every quality and size from 22 to 50 


inches in Single and United Garments 


Wreyford & Co. 


Underwear Specialists 


For Men, Women and Children 


85 KING STREET WEST 


Get our New Jaeger Price List. 
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was on account of his jovial, ruddy, 
Father-Christmassy complexion that he 
came by his pet name. I do not go so 
far as to say that William actually 
drank, but it was well known at littile 
West End outings and annual beanfeasts 
that William could keep a bottle ahead 
of the crowd all the ‘time. Of course, a 
‘thing like this acts differently on differ- 
ent people. Some chaps want to get up 
and break the looking-glasses and the 
‘table crockery after the third bottle; 
others want to lay their weary heads on 
another fellow’s eo and weep bitterly. 
But William was not like that. He just 
sat in his chair and 'turned redder, and 
when the front part of his face had got 
to be as red as his necktie the courtiers 
would nudge each other and pass around 
the hint that it was time to agree with 
everything that William said, and to 
laugh at even hie silliest jokes. 
Among other good qualities, William 
was a perfeet dasher with the girls. He 
was never married, as he used to say he 
could never keep his mind on one girl 
long enough. He would sit down in the 
gloaming and tell Polly that she was 
the only girl he had ever loved. Then, 
just at that moment Maudie would go 
by, and William would ask Polly to 
excuse him a moment while he went and 
proposed to Maudie. That’s the advan- 
tage of being a king. If William had 
been a mere, ordinary person, the girls. 
would have had him in the breach of 
promise court every month; and very 
likely an extra jealous specimen of the 
race would have broken her umbrella 
over his ‘head or sent him a spiteful 
valentine. But, as the poet says, there’s 
such divinity doth hedge a king that he 
can do pretty well as he blame pleases. 
As will be easily understood, William’: 
lange and varied experience of the course 
of true love was not acquired without 
some expense. It is well known that 
nothing teaches like experience. But 
the fees at that school are high; and 
even a king can’t get champagne suppers 
on credit for long. It is alleged against 
William that his favorite method of 
raising money was by knocking it out 
of the pargons. There was the case of 
Anselm, for instance. After the death 
of Archbishop Lanfranc, William kept 
the see of Canterbury vacant for four 
years, and said he would run _ the 
Church himself. The tenanits were told 
to step round on quarter day and pay 
their rents to the King, and not to any- 
one else, as he had no agents and only 
kis personal receipt was genuine. Wil- 
liam scooped in quite a comfortable lit- 
tle annuity in this way for yome time; 
and then all at once he found that the 
people were not quite satisfied with the 
way he was running the Church. They 
didn’t think it was quite the cheese for 
their so-called bishop to be seen out 
with a different girl every Sunday morn- 
ing, and so they appointed Anselm as 
Archbishop instead. William said that 
was all right; but, of course, Anselm 
would have to pay the usual stamps 
and fees for his promotion. William 
fixed the fees at £5,000. Anselm said 
he guessed £500 would be quite suffi- 
cient; and William moistened the palm 
of his hand surreptitiously with his 
tongue, and told Anselm to gucss again. 
After a while the two dealers came to 
high words; and, in the words of the 
historian, Anselm “found it advisable to 
retire to the Continent for a while.” 
William did not, of course, actually re- 
eort to personal violence. But on the 
day that Anselm called at the palace to 
renew the discussion, he was struck by 
the comprehensive assortment of cutlery 
and things carelessly laid out on the 
council table. While he was waiting for 
the King he examined the collection, and 
found a sword, five battle-axes, a knotted 
dub, a nose-slitter, two thumb-screws, 
one pair of red-hot pincers, and one 
smal! cauldron full of boiling lead. Wil- 
liam may have been fairly green in com- 
mercial matters; but when it came to 
striking a bargain, it seems to me he 
could arrange all the preliminaries for 
success with a completeness that left 
nothing to be desired. Anselm seems to 
have noticed something of the kind him- 
self, and hence this modest and retiring 
attitude. 
| Although William was not exactly a 
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roused, 
opposition 


hustler, he could, when fairly 
make things hum for the 


a fight. 









to him that his army had arrived in 


Amber Ales * him to cross the Channel and lead them 
on to victory or thereabouts. William 
Half - and - Half at first said that there was no hurry, 
and he wanted a message sent to Nor- 
Extra Stoutw* mandy, asking whether the French bar 





Both Feel 


What Proper Food Does for Both Mind and 
Body. 


Physical health, mental health, indeed 
almost everything good on this earth, 
depend in greait measure upon proper 
food. 

Without health nothing is worth while 
and health can be won almost every 
time by proper feeding on the scientific 
food Grape-Nuts. 

A California trained nurse proved 
this: “Three years ago | was taken very 
sick, my work as a trained nurse having 
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Turn It 
_ Upside 


Down 


—DRINK IT ALL 
—NO DREGS 
—NOT CARBONATED 


| After seeing a number of physicians and 
specialists and getting no relief, I was 
| very much discouraged and felt that 1 
would die of general nervous and physi- 
| cal collapse. 

“My condition was so bad I never im 
agined food would help me, but on the 
advice of a friend I tried Grape-Nuts. 
The first package brought me so much 
relief that 1 quit the medicines and used 
Grape-Nuts steadily three times a day. 
The result was that within six months | 
had so completely regained my strength 
and health that I was back nursing 
| again, and I feel the improvement in my 
| brain power just as ploinly as I do in 
| physical strength. 

“After my own wonderful experience 
with Grape-Nute I have recommended it 
to my patients with splendid success, 
and it has worked wonders in the cases 
of many invalids whom I have attended 

ofessionally.” Name given by Postum 

ompany, Battle Greek, Mich, 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous littl book, “The Road to 
Wellvilie.” 
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Reigning Again. 
- A brief review of English history, for 
use in schools and families. 
ILLIAM II. was surnamed Rufus. 
Some historians say that he 
had red hair and got the nick- 
name that way; but most agree that it 


One evening while he was at | sino oj 
supper with a friend, news was brought | 4 


° : } Shen « _— m } at 
worn me out both in body and mind, | he tells a correspondent that that 
and medicine failed to relieve me at all. | 


| 


: | of its simplicity, has its passions, even | 
when he mw that it had got ‘to come to | . 





ons wouldn’t mind postponing ‘the t 
for a few, days, as he had just eed a 
new brand of champagne, and it would 
take him that time to sample it effi- 
ciently. On its being represented to 
him, however, that there’s no moment 
like the present for striking while the 
iron’s hot, and saving procrastination 
from being the thief of time, or words to 
that effect, William started up from the 
supper-table, and strode to the door 
with ‘the cheerful remark that there 
would be funerals to-morrow in Nor- 
mandy. He was only stayed in his head- 
long rush to the battlefield by the voice 
of the waiter, who said that it wasn’t 
usual for gentlemen to leave without 
first paying the bill, as the management 
had learned from experience that the 
lady could not be held responsible for 
the expense of a supper to which she 
a been invited as a friend of the fam- 
ly. 

William died while hunting in the New 
Forest. He was found under a tree 
with an arrow sticking in him, and his- 
torians have come to the conclusion that 
he must have been shot. Nobody seems 
to know whether the accident happened 
by chance or on purpose. We have sim- 
ply to admit that. mum’s the word, and 
to express our regret in a few well- 
chosen phrases. As far as we are con- 
cerned personally, we can prove an alibi. 
The rest is a matter for Scotland Yard, 
with whose functions we do not pre- 
sume to interfere.—‘Pick-Me-Up.’” 
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Mark Twain’s Earlier Work. 


S the influence of Mark Twain’s ear- 

I lier work beginning to be felt in our | 
fiction? It looks like it. I heard 

it contended the other day ‘that the | 
greatest American novel was “Tom Saw- | 
yer” and not “The Scarlet Letter.” I | 
believe that library statistics show that | 
no living author’s old books are su wide- 
ly read in this country as Mark 1 wain’s, 
so that the influence of “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” must be wide- 
epread indeed. Mark Twain sought his 
heroes among the boys of the lowest 
democraitic level, and if you ‘have ob- 
served the trend of current fiction lately, 
you will find that present-day novelists 
are emulating Mark Twain’s democratic 
and simple ideals. Not to multiply ex- | 
amples, I have in mind three works of | 
fiction issued within the year in which | 
the hero emerges from a boyhood of ob- 
scure parentage and 'the rudest surround- 
ings. It is inherent in our democracy | 
that the child who is shown to be father 
of the man ghould spring from pioneer 
stock and be fitted with picturesque cru- 
dity and practical romance. Tom Saw- | 
yer is the natural forebear of “Jawn” | 
Mead in “The Whirlwind,” of Billy Wi'- | 
liams in “The Vagabond,” and of Chad 
in “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom ! 
Come.” And the notable thing about | 
these three novels is that their finest | 
and most original quality resides in their | 
portrayal of boyhood life. It is when | 
the boy reaches manhood that the story | 
in each case becomes more conventional | 
and less original —“Harper’s Weekly.” 
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About Writers. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
is at Stocks, Tring, near the village of | 
lvinghoe, which is said to have given its 
name to Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” The estate 


is one. and. is mentioned in 
is 22st BooK | inne Seventeenth 


century the poet Waller lived there, and 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have fre- 
quently visited the house. The gardens 
are quaint and old-fashioned, with statu- 
ary here and there. There is a nine-hole 
golf course on the estate, which lies on 
the dividing line between Buckingham- 
shire and Hertfordshire, and is within a 
convenient distance of London. 
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When Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith wrote 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville” he en- 
riched American fiction by a very delight- 
ful story of delicate grace and rich liter- 
ary flavor. The recent publication of 
“Colonel Carter’s Christmas” by the 
same author is fully up to the standard 
of the former book, and is permeated 
with that witchery of Southern charm 
which won such a distinct vogue for its } 
predecessor. Lovers of excitement will 
find no great tale of valor in its pages, 
but those who appreciate the far more 
subtle delineation of a simple, graceful 
life will find much to delight them here. 
With Theodore Fontane in Germany and 
Rene Bazin in France. Mr. Smith is a 
disciple of the simple life which, in spite 


though they be not the | 
sword and the clash of great 
conflicts. 


Mr. Frank T. 
of short stories 
of sailors will be called 
Ii will appear within a few weeks. Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, whose long novel, “Hetty 
Wesley,” has just been published by the 
Maemillans, will also bring owt this sea- 
son a volume of short pieces, “Two | 
Sides of the Face: Mid-Winter Tales.” 


The author of “The Unspeakable | 
Seot” has a book in press entitled “Five | 
Notions.” It consists of a series of paro- 
dies on the poems in Mr. Kipling’s “Five 
Nations” and Mr. Crosland is credited in 
advance with having insinuated in this } 
book that five is the precise number of | 
ideas contained in Mr. Kipling’s verses. | 
How many latter-day poets come for- 
ward with as many? 


expressed in 


collection 
adventures 
Wrack.” 


Bullen’s next 
about the 
“Sea 








Jules Verne, the French 
his seventy-sixth year, is compelled by 


romance in 





vete 


books a vear, and has thirteen com) 
manuscripts ready for the press 


defective sight to work very slowly; but 
does 
not much matter, since the book he is | 
now engaged upon—his one hundred and | 
first—will not be wanted by th. printers | 
until about 1910 He pubhishe two | 


Among the stories now being repeated 
about the late Mr, Lecky is one, obvi 
ously apocryphal, which is sani to have 
originated in America and to have pur 
sued him unceasingly round the earth in 
the newspapers. I[t is certeiviy quaint 
According to this story Mr. Lecky did 
all his writing lying prone on a beet, | 
face downward, with the pillow as his | 
desk. In this position he was described 
ae having written all his books, thus 
ruining countless linen sheets and coun: | 
terpanes by reckleas effusion of ink, | 
The last touch is given to this engaging 


NIGHT. 


NIGHT. 


H. Miilar’s “Literary History of Scot- 
land.” This is the renown due to the 
inventor of the phrase “kailyard school,” 
in reference to the present popular class 
of Scottish fiction. Mr. Millar himself 
had been credited with the telling epi- 
thet, as its first appearance was in the 
title of a magazine article of his on the 
story-tellers of the land of Scott and 
Burns. But he states that Mr. Henley 
was the editor of the magazine publish- 
ing the article, and that it was he, in his 
editorial revision, who inserted the ex- 
pression. 








The engagement is announced of Is- 
rael Zangwill, the author, and Miss 
Edith Ayrton, who has also won success 
as a writer of short stories. Her father, 
William Edward Ayrton, is one of the 
best-known electrical engineers and in- 
ventors in England. His “Practical Elec- 
tricity” is now in its eleventh edition, 
and he has written many papers on elec- 
trical science. His wife, Mrs. Hertha 
Ayrton, is also famous as a scientist. She 
is the only woman member of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, and has 
assisted her husband in many experi- 
ments and extended investigations. She 
is said to be the original on whom 
George Eliot ‘modeled the character of 
Mira in “Daniel Deronda.” 





How The Evening Was Spoiled. 


Indigestion Came in—One or two of Dodd’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will Drive the In- 
truder Away and put Cheertulnes: in 
its Place. 


How many evenings that have pro- 





; Inised to be pleasant have been spoiled 


because the supper did not agree with 
you! 

How often you have been troubled 
with gas accumulating on ‘the stomach, 
pains in the abdomen and that feeling 
of discomfort and depression that every 
victim of indigestion knows so well! 

Are you aware that if you carry a 
few of Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets in your 
pocket and take one or two after eating 
all this can be guarded against—your 
evenings may be just as pleasant as you 
expect them to be? 

{t’s a fact. And those who have used 
Dodd’s Dyspepsia Tablets will tell you 
sc. H. Hutchison of Chatham, Ont., 
says: 

“T suffered for a long time from Indi- 
gestion until a short time ago a friend 
brought me a box of Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
a From the very first I got re- 
ief. 

“I keep them by me and if at any 
time I feel my food is not likely to 
agree with me I just take one or two 
tablets and feel no more effects of Indi- 
gestion.” 





Too Sensible for{Fashion. 





It takes a long time for a sensible 
fashion to become acclimatized in Eng- 
land. French people have worn short 
skirts for nearly a year. The smartest 
women in England who get their clothes 
in France have done the same, and yet 
short coats and skirts are not to be 
found in any of the principal shops. Wo- 
men are conservative to the backbone, 
and we have worn long skirts in town 
for so many years that it takes aimost a 
revolution tO abolish them.—Lady Vio- 
let Greville in the “Graphic.” 


Whistler Again 





While in Venice the late James Me- 
Neill Whistler was entertained at dinner 
one evening by an American friend, who 
invited several of his friends to meet the 
distinguished artist. During the meal 
there arose a discussion which left an 
opening for Mr. Whistler to use upon | 





is host one of those keen, incisive ver- | 
bal thrusts peculiar to him, which left 
wounds extremely difficult to heal. The 


whole company was startled, but the 
host merely smiled, seeming to notice 
only the brilliancy of the 2ttack. Pres-| 
ently, however, the d r came to an 
end, and the foreign s took their | 











leave. Then the host ned upon Mr 
Whistler, and, in a voice trembling with | 
suppressed anger, said: * do you 


me to- 


| 
sat | 
artist, | 


know that you brutally i 
night?” “Yes,” replied 








¥ Mrs. Fairbanks tells how 
neglect of warning symptoms 
will soon prostrate a woman. 
She thinks woman’s safeguard 
is Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 

“Tgnorance and neglect are the 


cause of untold female suffering, not 
only with the laws of health but with 


the chance of acure. I did not heed the | 
warnings of headaches, organic pains | 


and general weariness, until I was 
well nigh prostrated. I knew I bad to 
do something. Happily I did the right 
thing. I took Lyd a FE. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound faithfully 
according to directions, and was re- 
warded in a few weeks to find that my 
aches and pains disappeared, and I 
again felt the glow of health through 
my texty. Since I have been well I 
have been more careful. I have also 
advised a number of my sick friends 
to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and they have 
never had reason to be sorry. Yours 
very tealy, Mas. May FArRRANKS, 216 
South "th St. Minneapolis, Minn.” (Mrs. 
Fairbanks is ane of the most successful 
and highest salaried travelling sales- 


: x i » West, - 
anecdote in the statement that an in nS 95000 forfole if 
rorar tile ee a 2 oe Conca | When women “— Se with 
+ agen } irregular, suppressed or nful men- 
tion for ink-spattered ded linen eirwntion, beccorrhens, dlaplacement 
One of the amall posthumous distine ete. remember, there is one tried and 


tions that have come to W. B Henley, 


true remedy, Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
mnpound, 


the poet and critic, is given him in y | Vegetable Co 









The Ideal Beverage 


should quench the thirst, cheer and stimulate and nourish or strengthen. 


LABATT’S 
India Pale Ale 


is well known as a pure and wholesome 
beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 

You are invited to try it, and if found 
satisfactory to you to ask your merchant 
for it. 


















With a Twenty Year Reputation Behind Them. 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexiea 
Wafers and Fould’s Medicated 
Arsenic Soap. 

These World-Famous remedies never fail to cure 
Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, Liver Spots, 
Muddy, Sallow Skin, Redness of face or nose, and 
all other blemishes, whether on the Face, Neck, Arms 
or Body. They brighten and beautify the complexion 
as no other remedies on earth can, and they do it quickly. 
Wafers, by mail, $1; Soap, 50c. Address all uae 


H. B. FOULD, Room 8, 214 6th Avenue, NEW YORK 
or 20 Glen Road, Toronto, Can. Dept. B. 














Immediate Result 


The majority of people would be the be 
good tonic to invigorat system and clear t 
es % Reet ee = . 
Nothing else produces the immediate results of 
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TONIC WINE. 
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Simply on it. 


Hupon, HEBERT & Co., MONTREAL 
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SOOTHING & REFRESHING. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. Gd. (in Engiana,) 
MAKERS: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, 
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St. Leger 
Shoe Co. 


For Fine 
Canadian and 


American 
Footwear.... 





yust one of the mar stvies of 


Women's Walking Shoes sold 


H. &C. Blachford 


114 YONGE 


4 Stores 


HO, 210 Yonge St.. 92,452 


eaneee Queen St. West, Toronto => 
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OSTEOPATHY P. BURNS & GO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Coal and Wood 


Head Office: 38 King St. East 
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RO3T. B. HENDERSON, 0.0. 
48 Canaia Life Building. 
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‘Chronic and Nervous ——— 


| DISEASES {YOUR LACE CURTAINS 


ee a ll last longer and look better if 
Literature Seat on Application. cleaned by us We handle lace 
CONSULTATION FREE. "Phone Main 3642. and chenille curtains without m 
mo enema 7 yury to them. 
thoughtfully. “Well,” continued the 
host, “I held my temper while there were 
others than our own countrymen pres 
ent, but do you know what | shall do if 
ever you speak to me like that again?” 
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R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto.) 
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“What?” “Ill grab the mearest water Pocoes { pent cos aim 2143 and TOOs, 
bottle and smash it over your head \ “ 

The rest of the company sat quite st 

horror and dismay in their barn ih ———— 
their angry host glared across the tae i me longer, bet welled out, “Why don't 
at his antagonist. After a few secomis you pall vour Minds down? 
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The Drama. 


RANCES AYMAR MATTHEWS, whose play, “Pretty 
Peggy,” has scored another striking success for 

Grace George, probably has fewer of the eccentrici- 

ties supposed to be inseparable from genius than 

any other author in America. A plain little woman 

of fifty, with a sweet, kindly face, she dresses incon- 
spicuously and is possessed of so quiet a manner that her pre- 
sence rarely excites attention where she is not known. Miss 
Matthews is a great believer in the potency of work, and she 
writes an average of eight hours a day, dividing this period 
by lunch and her regular walk. During the spring and sum- 
mer she wrote “Pretty Peggy,” dramatized her story “My 
Lady Peggy Comes to Town,” and completed a comedy for 
Julia Marlowe. Miss Matthews’ other works include “At the 
Sign of the Shippe,” “The Long Ago,” and “A Little Tragedy 
at Tien Tsin,” the story which created a literary furore two 


years ago when it was published in “Harper’s.” 
- * * ~ 





At the Princess Theater during the last week, the play, 
“Captain Charlie,” with Aubrey Boucicault in the title role, has 
proved a strong attraction. Theodore Burt Sayre has written 
a romance of the time of Napoleon, taking two incidents and 
a number of the characters from Charles Lever’s famous novel, 
“Charles O’Malley.” The play is somewhat lacking in unity 
of conception, but of the excellent qualities of Aubrey Bouci- 
cault’s acting there can be no doubt. He takes the part of 
the dashing, devil-may-care, lovable Irishman with a spirit 
that must be “con amore.” He no doubt inherits dramatic 
ability from his father, the versatile Dion Boucicault. He 
wins the audience at the start with his impetuous grace and 
delightful brogue and is the ideal hero to the close. He is. 
of course, poverty-stricken and is in love with Lucy Dash- 
wood, who seems far removed from him until old General 
Blake frees the lad’s estates from debt. The villain of the 
play, Captain Hammersly, fights a duel with the young cap- 
tain, whom he wounds. Then the scene changes from restless 
Ireland to Spain, where Captain Charlie is charged with trea- 
son, and on his refusal to deliver up the letter which he holds 
—a letter which involves a woman’s honor and the happiness 
of his benefactor, General Blake—is arrested and sentenced to 
be shot. The fourth act brings the discovery and punishment 
of the willaim and ultimate joy for the lovers. Martin L. Alsop 
is a properly wicked Hammersly, while A. i. Stuart takes 
the part of that fine old soldier, General Blake, im most happy 
style. V. M. de Silke is an ideal English “dude” as Lieuten- 
ant Sparks. Beatrice Morgan is striking in her delineation of 
Mrs. Blake, a selfish, passionate woman, with flashes of gen- 
erous feeling, while Ruth Holt makes a dainty, disdainful 
Lucy Dashwood. The stage setting and the costumes of a 
hundred years ago are effective and picturesque. Irish songs 
and jests and love-making, with a strong dash of Irish fight- 
ing, contribute to make “Captain Charlie” a distinct success. 

* 


Clyde Fiteh’s comedy, “The Girl and the Judge,” the at- 
traction at the Grand this week, was heartily enjoyed by a 
number of theater-goers who hailed with appreciation a change 
from the heavier plays and light musical comedies that have 
been offered so far this season. Miss Eleanor Montell, in the 
stellar role, was most attractive as Winifred Stanton, a young 
girl with a kleptomaniac mother and a father addicted to 
drink. In her efforts to prevent discord in the family, she is 
very winsome and natural, and her charm leaves its impress 
on the heart of the young judge of the State, George Chartris, 
to whom the husband and wife have appealed to procure a 
formal separation. Unpleasant complications arise, owing to 
the theft of a jewel belonging to Chartris’s mother, but the 
piece has a fairly satisfactory ending, for both mother and 
son, for the girl’s sake, endeavor to shield the culprit, who 
turns out to be Mrs. Stanton. The latter and her husband 
agree, to ensure the daughter’s happiness in her marriage with 
Chartris, to depart quietly and commence life afresh. Mr. 
Harry Keenan as the youthful judge, though the role calls 
for no heavy acting, shows himself an artist of no mean merit, 
while Mr. Osear ©. Apfel, as Stanton, leaves the impression 
that he is capable of much more than is demanded of him in 
the present production, of which he is stage manager. Miss 
Ethel Blande as Mrs. Chartris is at once austere and gracious, 
and Miss Louise Dempsey as the landlady who has “seen 
better days” furnishes some wholesome, if mild, amusement. 
Miss Beatrice Thorne as Mrs. Stanton is good, while the other 
members of the cast do fair work in the minor parts. 

+ * * 

The imported olio at Shea’s this week is one of sterling 
worth—Hyde’s comedians, direct from Hyde and Behman’s 
Theater, Brooklyn. Many excellent turns are offered. Cole 
and Warner, German comedians, are extremely funny, and 
Hill and Whittaker’s musical turn is an enjoyable one. The 
Piccolo Midgets are on the bill. These little people have been 
here before, and are quite popular. Bennett and Young’s il 
lustrated songs are certainly good and make a pleasant revival 
of an almost extinct portion of the up-to-date vaudeville bill. 
Many other clever acts are included in this week’s programme. 

* . . 

A return engagement and good houses speak we!l for “The 
Little Outea‘st,” the offering at the Majestic Theater this week 
The piece is done justice by the present company, which 
includes Miss Anne Blancke and one or two others, favorably 
known in Toronto. 

* 7 * 

Miss Sadie Martinot, who stands in the forefront of act 
resses famous for depicting such parts as the Notorious Mrs 
Ebbsmith, Camille, Sappho, and Countess Zicka, will soon ap 
pear here in A. W. Pinero’s engrossing study of the social 
problem whether a woman who has erred can, or should be 
allowed to, regain her status in society, as set forth in his 
brilliant play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Miss Martinot’s 
performance of Paula Tanqueray is said to be an artistic and 
impressive one. Her supporting company is excellent. 

7 ° 


The Walter Jones Comic Opera Company, to appear at the 
Princess Theater next week with a presentation of “ The 
Sleepy King,” the most recent and elaborate musical comedy 
by George V. Hobart and Giovanni Conterno, contains a 
strong cast. Beautiful voices predominate, and the many 
musical numbers, twenty-seven in number, receive a treatment 
not always accorded them in the ordinary company. Among 
the many song hits are “My Glorianna,” “If I were Pierpont 
Morgan and you were Hetty Green,” “Mamie,” “In Missouri,” 
“The Girl with the Dimpled Face,” “Reuben Red Breast,” 
“The Cigarette Song,” and many others. 

For next week Mr, Shea has seeured a splendid lot of vau- 
deville feature acts, including Edmond Day & Co., in the 
sketch called “Shipmates;” Adolph Zink, little man, big com- 
edian; Gallagher, Barrett & Co., Charlotte Guyer George, con 
tralto; Billy 8. Clifford, Robertus and Wilfredo, and A. 1D. 
Robbins. 


























Lawn-Bowling. 





The following invitation on its receipt was somewhat of a 
puzzle: 


Rach gu toileach do’n sgoil. 
The Trustees of the 
Scottish Kindergearten Schule 
wad be much obleeged to ha’ ye at their 
First Gathering 
to be held in the Prospect Park Schule Hoose 
on Friday nicht, November 20th, 1903, 
at 8 o’clock sharp. 
J. B. McKay, Principal. 
David Carlyle, See’y of the Board. 
A. S. Wigmore, Q. D. McCullough, Geo. R. Hargraft, 
Trustees. 


But its purport is to train those bowlers who intend to par- 
ticipate in the coming bowling bonspiel to be held in June 
and July, 1904, principally in Scotland, so that when compet- 
ing on Scotch greens the vernacular slogan may not be so 
much Greek to them. I regretted I was unable to attend the 
kindergarten, but understand the “schule” was a complete suc- 
cess and the strictest decorum and attention pervaded the 
class during the instruction given on the blackboard by the 
principal, J. B. McKay. Fred Laurence was appointed mon- 
itor, but his duties were light. The dunce of the school was 
“Wig,” who suffered the extreme penalty of being placed in 
the corner with the “fule’s” cap ensconced on his head. Bailie 
Swabey was an apt pupil, while Geordy Hargraft displayed 
little of his Irish ancestry. Letters of regret were received 
from Colonel Hodge of Mitchell, President McCarron of St. 
Catharines, and Mr. Cartwright of the Hamilton Thistles. 
The “schule” will be held monthly until proficiency is at- 
tained. It should be mentioned after “schule” was out a 
pleasant social time was held in which Geordy Hargraft ex- ! 
celled in a topical song, a verse of which was laudatory of | 
“Luna” and “Saturday Night.” 
* * * 
The following letter explains itself: 
St. Louis World’s Fair Grounds, Oct. 19, 1903. 

Mr. J. W. Greig, chairman of the Olympic Committee on 
Lawn Bowls, had a conference with Mr. J. D. Sullivan, chief 
of the Department of Physical Culture, to-day, and arrange- 
ments were made for an international competition during the 
month of August, 1904. Mr. Greig says that a team of Eng- 
lish bowlers will participate. The team will be brought over 
by Mr. Carmichael, secretary to Sir Thomas Lipton. The 
following programme has been decided upon: August 15, 16 
and 17, international tournament; single handed and rink 
championships at bowling on the green, open to the world. 
The rules of the Scottish Bowling Association will govern. 
The entrance fee for the single handed championship will be 
fifty cents, and that for each team in the rink championship 
$2. The following prizes will be given: Single handed cham- 
pionships, first prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. Rink championships, first prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. A handsome trophy will be presented to the club 
whose team wins the rink championship. Those desirous of 
competing should notify Mr. Sullivan on or before July Ist, 


1904. LUNA. 
The One Meal. 
66 TRORNARY thing,” said the father, looking at him- 
self in the most reliable corner of the kitchen mirror, 








“but that kid never seems to properly recognize 
me, once I’ve washed me face.” 

“Be off, do!” urged the mother, distractedly. “Standing 
there in the way, grumbling, you great ’ulking creature.” 
He made one more effort to recapture filial affections by turn- 
ing suddenly and crying in a deep voice, “Pee’ bo!” “That’s 
it!” said the mother bitterly. “You always somehow know 
the right thing to do. Baby won’t stop erying now for how- 
ers and howers. Did ums, then!” This to the wailing infant. 
“Did the ’orrid, ugly daddy frighten him, then? 
Look what mummy’s going to find for baby.” 

The youth in his high chair did not cease until nearly every 
article of portable property in the room had been presented 
to him formally. Even then he declined to reciprocate the 
ingratiating omiles uf his father, turning his round head away 
each time that parent made advances, On uls father giving 
an imitation of a truculent dog (hitherto received with favor) 
the baby’s mouth began to droop again. 

“tf you don’t go right straight out of this place,” said the 
mother solemnly, “before I count three, and leave me to im 
cooking, I shall say something you’ll be sorry for.” 

The little woman took threepence from the lustres on the 
mantelpiece and dabbed the coins and an empty jug down on 
the table. An hour before on this Saturday afternoon he had 
brought the sum of his weekly wage and handed it to her in- 
tact. Another threepence she found in her purse. 

“Now will you be off?” 

“Penny for a shave,” he said, counting the coppers thought- 
fully, “two pence to spend on riotous livin’.” 

“Look ’ere,” she remarked, “we’ve argued all this out be 
fore, and I am not going to argue it again. If you knew how | 
had to look after every farthing——” She sighed. “Don’t go 
making a ’og of yourself, and mind you’re back on the very 
stroke of seven, or else not a bit of supper do you have, not 
if you was the Prince of Wales himself. And if you come 
across Cyril, box his ears and send him straight ’ome.” 

“What’s the meenu? What are you going to © 

“Wait and see!” she said, closing the door after him with 
a slam. 

He went slowly to his favorite house, where, the jug on his 
knee, he watched a game of billiards played by the foreman 
of the works where he was sometimes engaged as odd man, and 
another; murmuring “Good stroke,” when his foreman scored, 
and “Fluke!” when the opponent did well. A friend of his 
with an injured face volunteered an unconvincing explanation 


Um shan’t! 
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R. L. Borden (impatiently)—Confound it, why don’t he say “when ? 
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concerning a lamp-post and went on to discuss wives and the 
varying character of their tempers. He listened to a political 
argument near the bar on a question that was dividing the 
party to which he belonged; difficult in the present instance 
to know where to give his support, for the clinching argument 
on either side was, “I’ll bet you drinks you’re wrong!” His 
foreman, flushed with success, chatted with him very gra- 
ciously concerning a job of work that was coming on for the 
following week, and the two agreed that the building trade 
was no longer what it was. 

“Fee-fi-fo-fum!” he eried cheerfully, as he went inside the 
door. The baby, from his high chair agreeing now to recog- 
nize him, laughed dutifully. “What do I smell, mother? Do 
I detect the agreeable presence of fried liver and bacon, or 
do my senses deceive me?” 

“Where on earth did you get the money to buy that? Take 
it off the table this minute, you dunder ’ead you! How does 
the thing work?” 

“Our foreman stood me a drink, so I dropped in at the 
toy-shop round the corner. Ingenious, ain’t it?” 

“T shouldn’t like to make it for the money,” she admitted. 
“Let’s see how far it goes on the floor.” 

The baby intimated presently that, strictly speaking, the 
clockwork mouse belonged to him; hinted also that he was 
about to proclaim his rights by indistinct speech, and the 
two rose from their knees and gave it to him, the mother 
warning baby that if he dropped it her clear duty would be to 
send him back at once to the doctor. Baby, apparently de- 
sirous of testing the value of this threat, at once let it fall, 
and while the mother attended to the dancing, frizzling con- 
tents of the frying-pan, the father devoted himself to the 
work of restoring the toy repeatedly to its owner. They were 
just saying it was about time that young whelp of a Cyril 
was home, wher a whistle was heard in the passage of the 
model dwellings. The baby made a desperate effort to ex- 
tricate itself from the trammels of the high chair. 

“IT could smell it,’ declared the boy, with enthusiasm, 
“right away down at the beginning of the street. True as 
I’m ’ere! All the time I was keeping goal in a game out in 
Bruce street, I kep’ saying to meself, ‘Will it be—— ” 

“Sid down,” ordered the mother, not displeased to find so 
much interest given to her culinary efforts. “You sid down, 
too, father. Take baby alongside of you. Elbows off the 
table, Cyril, and say grace. Come on now. When I was 
young I used to have to say grace at every meal.” 

“Truly thankful for, Amen,” growled the boy. “What are 
you laughing at, sauce-box?” he demanded of the baby, affect- 
ing annoyance. “You'll ’ave to take the job on soon as you 
ean talk.” 

“Seem to be losing me senses,” said the father, self-re- 
proachfully, “or else I never had none. I’ve forgot to pour 
out.” 

“Unless I think of everything,” she began, still watchful 
near the frying-pan. “Cyril, don’t let that child try to swallow 
the plate. You’re no more use, any of you, than nothing at 
all!” 

Wonderful to see the change effected by the mere appear- 
ance of the smoking, excited dish on the table. Baby made 
efforts to clap hands, but these being rather small they missed 
each other; the boy’s mouth watered so much that he could 
not speak distinctly; the father had to take a first sip out of 
the thick tumbler in order to compose himself, thereby merit- 
ing denunciation from the mother, who said caustically that 
some people seemed to have no more notion of etiquette than 
a winkle. The baby, served with a crust dipped in the fat, at 
once made up its face as a Red Indian. 

“*Kard a good yarn at the pub. s’afternoon,” remarked the 
father, amusedly. “Supposed to be at a girls’ school, and 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full,” recommended his wife, 
“and remember that the children are present.” 

“And the question's asked, ‘Who most bitterly regretted 
the ‘ome-coming of the prodigal son?’ Remember about the 
prodigal son, don’t you, mother?” 

“*Rard of him somewhere or other. Cyril, you’ve been at 
school later than what I ’ave, who was the 6 

“Kin I ’ave a bit more bacon, please?” asked the boy, 
evasively. 

“As I say,” repeated the father, “question’s asked, ‘Who 
most bitterly regretted the ’ome-coming of the prodigal son?’ 
and it appears the answer ought to be, ‘The elder brother,’ 
*stead of which one girl ’olds up her ’and and says, ‘Oh,’ she 
says, ‘the fatted calf,’ she says.” 

The story was well received, baby showing abnormal devel- 
opment of a sense of humor by laughing until hiccoughs 
came. Father repeated the anecdote, while baby crunched a 
Jump of sugar that had been administered as agreeable 
remedy. “Best of that yarn is,” said father, “that you can 
tell it in almost any droring-room.” Mother was urged to 


make one more endeavor to recall her riddle, b i 
she was out of practice, ana coma et Eaeeie, but it oupenzed 


The boy had picked up a new song in the streets, and mother 
remarked that it was not quite suitable for children. Father’s 
view was that nowadays it did not do to be too strait-laced. 

“Enjoyed your supper?” 

“Ain’t done badly,” replied the father. 

“T reckon,” said the boy, “that as a matter of fact I could 
do with a meal like this a bit more oftener.” 

“Ungrateful child!” cried his mother. “Why, if you had a 
*earty good feed like this more than once a week you wouldn’t 
know how to appreciate it!” 


would, between songs, interrupt the stage manager with his 
requests for a job. Exasperated, the stage manager at length 
turned to the pianist and pade him play an accompaniment for 
the stranger. With some hesitancy the applicant for a job 
employed what voice he had in song. It was as bad as bad 
could be. ‘ : 

Disgusted, the manager stopped him. “And you have the 
audacity to ask for a job!” he exclaimed, wrathfully. 

“Certainly,” replied the man. 

“Why, you can’t sing a little bit!” said the manager, as- 
tonished. 

“I don’t claim to be able to sing,” replied the seedy indi- 
vidual, calmly. “And I don’t want to sing. I’m a stage car- 
penter. I was only singing to please you peoplet” 



































Wall Street's Casabianca. 





The boy stood on the Shipping Trust, 
Whence all but him had fled. 
The water that was in the stock 
Came almost to his head. 
—Chicago “Tribune.” 





What Saved Him. 





Daniel had just been cast into the lions’ den. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, “that I should get down to being 
a ready-to-serve breakfast food!” { 

However, seeing his name had no fancy spelling, the saga- 
cious beast passed him by.—‘Harper’s Bazar.” 





Rudyard Kipling’s present Residence at Burwash, Sussex. 





The Humor of Ruskin. 





schoolgirls in which he counseled. them to “cherish. 

without straining, the natural powers of jest in others 

and yourselves.” In his own life he practised what he 

preached. “Of the many aspects of Ruskin’s genius,” 
says Mr. George Trobridge in the “Westminster Review” for 
October, “his gift of humor has received the least notice.” 
The same writer adds: 

“His works of all periods show a strong sense of humor, 
often of a very subtle kind. He was apt to discover delicate 
shades of meaning in words; his illustrations and similes are 
happy and striking; the epithets which he applies to persons 
and things are often very amusing; while he is unrivaled in 
his powers of satire and irony. We can scarcely read a dozen 
pages of any work of his without coming across instances of 
his humorous fancy.” 

A number of instances of Ruskin’s humor are quoted by 
Mr. Trobridge from “Fors Clavigera”: ; 

“The first illustration that comes to my mind is the pass- 
age in ‘Fors Clavigera,’ in which Ruskin contrasts his early 
with his later styles of writing: . 

“*People used,’ he says, ‘to call me a good writer then; 
now they say I can’t write at all; because, for instance, if 
I think anybody’s house is on fire, I only say, “Sir, your house 
is on fire;” whereas formerly I used to say “Sir, the house 
in which you probably “passed the delightful days of youth is 
in a state of inflammation,” and everybody used to like the 
effect of the two p’s in “probably passed,” and of the two d’s 
in “delightful days.”’ 

“Humorous descriptions and epithets are plentifully 
sprinkled throughout his works; most abundantly in ‘Fors 
Clavigera,’ its discursive style giving frequent opportunity for 
the display of wit. Here are a few of his mots, taken at 
random. Tinned meat he calls ‘mummy food;’ a starfish, ‘the 
Cestors, according tO Mr MATWiT ERE MS LOUL an 
tumbling, and in painting with white and red;’ he speake of 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke as ‘that omniscient divine, whose 
“Manual of English Literature” has just been published under 
the auspices of the all-and-sundry-scient Mr. T. R. Green, 
M.A.;’ he deplores that the world has only gathered from the 
work of Goethe ‘a luscious story of seduction, and daintily 
singable devilry;’ he defines ‘the false religions of all nations 
and times as attempts to cozen God out of His salvation at 
the lowest price; while His inquisition of the accounts, it is 
supposed, may by proper tact be diverted.’” 

That Ruskin was greatly out of sympathy with modern 
sagt and what is called “progress,” is well known. 

Mr Clyde Fitch, the playwright, says that a well-known red paveene imagine that this was a development of crabbed 
New York manager i much annoyed by the per- - = eg = = ———- — out, he expressed him- 
sistent applications for a “job” made to him by a most peculiar th Senin y . “The - — early in his literary career. In 
looking and seedy individual. Time and time again, it appears, . eek, - fs int e Moral of Landscape,” in the fourth part 
the manager had referred this person to his stage manager. | ° The es So > _ we read: ; 

“Talk to Blank,” he would say, interrupting the man’s attempts e great mechanical impulses of the age, of which most 
to name his qualifications. of us are so proud, are a mere passing fever, half-speculative, 

Finally the seedy man in search of a job did seek Blank, | Dlf childish. People will discover at last that royal roads 
the stage manager, who at that time was in the theater, lis-| t® anything can no more be laid in iron than they can in 
tening to the efforts of candidates for the chorus. As there | Gust; that there are, in fact, no royal roads to anywhere 
were a number ahead of him, the peculiar looking individual | Wot going to—I mean, so far as the things to be obtained 

are in any way estimable in terms of price. - ‘Well, 
but railroads and telegraphs are so useful for communicating 
knowledge to savage nations.’ Yes, if you have any to give 
them. If you know nothing but railroads, and can communicate 
nothing but aqueous vapor and gunpowder—what then? But if 
you have any other thing than those to give, then the railroad 
is of use only because it communicates that other thing; and 
the question is—what that other thing may be. Is it religion? 
I believe if we had really wanted to communicate that, we 
could have done it in less than 1,800 years without steam. 
Most of the good religious communication that I remember 
has been done on foot; and it can not be easily done faster 
than at foot pace. Is it science? But what science—of mo- 
tion, meat and medicine? Well, when you have moved your 
savage, fed him with white bread, and showf him how to set 
a limb—what next? Follow out that question. Suppose every 
obstacle overcome; give your savage every advantage of civil- 
ization to the full; suppose that you have put the red Indian 
in tight shoes; taught the Chinese how to make Wedgwood’s 
ware, and to paint it with colors that will rub off; and per- 
suaded all Hindu women that it is more pious to torment 
their husbands into graves than to burn themselves at the 
burial, what next? Gradually thinking on from point to 
point, we shall come to perceive that all true happiness and 
nobleness are near us, and yet neglected by us; and that till 
we have learned how to be happy and noble we have not much 
to tell, even to red Indians.” 

Mr. Ruskin was particularly severe upon political econ- 
omists and materialistic scientists. He calls the latter in one 
place “apostles of the Gospel of Dirt, in perpetual foul dream 
of what man was, instead of reverence of what he is;” and 
declares their creed to me: “I believe in Father Mud, the Al- 
mighty Plastic; and in Father Dollar, the Almighty Drastic.” 

“Huxley and Tyndall,’ he tells us, ‘are of opinion that 
there is no God: they have never found one in a bottle. And 
truly,’ he proceeds a little further on, ‘if, since we can not 
find this King of Kings in the most carefully digested re- 
siduum, we are sure that we can not find Him anywhere; and 
if, since by no fineness of stopper we can secure His essence 
in a bottle, we are sure that we can not stay Him anywhere, 
truly what I hear on all hands is correct; and the feudal sys 
tem, with all consequences and members thereof, is verily at 
an end.’” ? 

The clergy also came in for a large share of Ruskin’s 
satire. He attributes the prevailing irreligion of the times t« 
“the unfortunate persistence of the clerks in teaching childrer 
what they cannot understand, and employing young cons¢ 
erated persons to assert in pulpits what they do not know. 
Says Mr. Trobridge in conclusion: 

“Ruskin tells us that he narrowly escaped being a clerg; 
man himself: 

“‘my mother having it deeply in her heart to make an eva 
gelical clergyman of me. Fortunately,’ he adds, ‘I had 
aunt more evangelical than my mother, and my aunt gave | 
cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, which—as I much prefer! 
it hot—greatly diminished the influence of the “Pilgrim’s P 
gress.” ,” 


i= RUSKIN once wrote a letter of advice to some 











Not His Forte. 
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Golf’s Aftermath. 


HE day had changed suddenly—as November days 
have a way of doing—and the man turned home- 
ward, content for once to leave the golf links be- 
hind him. 

“Beastly day!” he said to himself, as he shifted his clubs 
from one numbed hand to the other and turned his coat col- 
lar up. “I wish I had left these confounded things in the 
locker. Gad! I'll be glad to get home to a cosy fire and a 
good hot dinner. Ten days at the club is enough at a time. 
Poor little Mabel! I wonder what she’s been doing with her- 
self all this time. And, by Jove! I forgot all about those 
papers for Harman. And the gas bill! The devil take it! 
and I believe my premium was due this week. Golf’s all right 
when you're at it, but it plays the deuce with a man’s busi- 
ness. . I shouldn’t have stayed out there so long... . 
And Mabel—poor little soul—all alone for over a week. Well, 
never mind, I’ll make it up to her.” 

So ruminating, head down against the biting wind, he 
turned the corner into his own street, and his spirits rose 
with a bound. The day was a minor thing, and he ceased to 
mind that the rain was turning to sleet. He had traveled 
ahead of himself. Mentally he smelt the comforting odor 
of soft coal and saw the open grate piled high with blazing 
lumps. The shaded lights in the dining-room fell softly on 
the snowy damask and silver of the dinner-table, and with an 
unconscious smack of his lips he remembered that it was 
Thursday. 

“Chicken night,” he said, and swallowed again. “That 
girl we’ve got now is a peach. She roasts those birds to a 
turn. And her oyster soup is scrumptious. Mabel is a regu- 
lar little trump. Everything always ship-shape and com- 
fortable, and the house as bright as a sixpence. I’d hate like 
Sam Hill to have a wife like Harvey’s—out, out, out, all day 
and every day—what the devil’s the matter?” 

He had rung several times, but got no response. — Irritably 
he rummaged in one pocket after another for his latch-key, 
and gaining an entrance stumbled into the semi-darkness of 
the hall. “Mabel!” he shouted. “Matcl!” But there was no 
answer. Neither was there a fire in the grate, nor any table 
set for dinner, nor a suggestion of cooking chickens—or cook- 
ing anything. Things smelt musty, and as he passed the side- 
board he mechanically ran his finger through the dust that 
coated the surface. “Extraordinary!” he grumbled, as he 
came back from an empty kitchen. “What the mischief’s the 
meaning of it? I'll ring up the Grants and see if Mabel is 
there.” 

But as he took down the receiver, Mabel, bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, absolutely unabashed, opened the door and came 
in with a rush of cool air and the swish of wet skirts. “Sorry, 
Laurie, dear,” she said sweetly, as she dumped a bundle of 
golf clubs in the corner of the hall and proceeded to pull off 
her gloves, “but I didn’t expect to be so late. Oh, yes, ’m 
playing golf. I’ve heard you talk nothing but golf, golf, golf, 
for a year, so when you went out to Hillside I joined the 
Lowland club, just to see what the game was like. I had no 
idea it was so absorbing. It’s glorious! Why, dear a 

“Where’s the cook?” interrupted the man, with the abrupt- 
ness born of an empty stomach and many forebodings. 

“The cook? Oh, she’s gone. I found the luncheon all 
burnt to a cinder one day and Emma amusing herself with my 
cleek in the field behind the house. I couldn’t stand that. 
And anyway, she said there was no use in cooking meals for 
people who were never in at all, or hours late. Cooks won't 
put up with that sort of thing. Anyway, she’s gone. Don’t 
let’s talk about her——” 

“But, Mabel » 

“But, Laurie, I want to tell you something. You know 
the hole over the ravine? Well,” triumphantly, “I did it to- 
day in seven.” 

““Seven devils!” swore the man, as he glared at the dinner- 
less table, the accumulation of dust over everything, and the 
heap of cold ashes in the grate. “Have you gone mad, 
Mabel?” 

“Yes, dear, golf mad. 











I used to wonder how you could 
neglect your business, and me, and everything else for such 
a foolish game. Now I sympathize with you. It’s grand! 
I’ve played every day and all day ever since last Tues- 
day—” 

“The house looks like it ee 

“And Laurie, dear, don’t scold, but T am absolutely bank- 
rupt. You only left me fifty dollars, you know, to keep 
things going till you got back, and I haven’t a cent, and I 
haven’t——” 

“What!” 

“Hlaven’t been able to pay even the butcher. My fees cost 
me twenty-five—fifteen to join and ten annual—and my clubs 
cost twelve, just a cleek, a driver, a brassie, a putter, a nib- 
lick and a mashie—I couldn’t manage with less, could I?— 
and the few dollars left went for car fare, balls and caddies, 


and one er two lunches and teas out there. I had to borrow 
a car ticket from the steward to get home to-day; and I 


owe Lumbers for a dozen balls——” 

“Could you possibly keep those interesting little items 
until——” 

“He let me have them for forty cents apiece because you 
got so many, he said, and some rubber tees. They were ex- 
pensive, but he said you got that kind because you thought 
they paid in the long run—and a pair of heavy rubber-soled 
shoes. I don’t know what the bill came to, exactly, but I 
suppose he will make it as reasonable as possible, because I 
ordered a scarlet coat and a pair of gloves with perforated 
backs—splendid things! They don’t cramp your hands. And 
the new kind of gaiters with large buttons, hand-painted in 
the club colors. And Hendry says if I get a bag I won’t need 
a caddie except on match days. The little imps are asking 
thirty cents an hour now. I’ve paid mine nearly six dollars 
in the last five days. So I ordered a bag, and, Laurie——” 
She paused, partly for breath, partly because of the expres- 
sion on the man’s face. 

“Go on,” he said, in an ominously even voice. “Go on. It 
doesn’t matter that I am wet to the bone, and hungry and 
cold, that the cook has gone, and the house going to the 
devil. You play golf. That seems to satisfy you. What 
else have you bought and ordered in the golf line in the last 
seven days? Have you thought, incidentally, of ordering 
anything into the house to eat? Is there anything T can 
burn in this grate to dry myself?” 

“Ll get you something to eat in a second. You’re such 
an impatient fellow. And I'll have a fire in half a minute. 
But just listen, Laurie, dear. The first time I went round 
to-day it took me 82, and the last time I nearly did it in 
80. Wasn’t that splendid? Mrs. E 

“Are you going to stand there—wet—and talk golf all 
night to me—wet—or are you ” 

But the woman had gone, leaving a trail of mud behind 
her as she went. Half way up stairs she leaned over the ban- 
ister. 

“For a year,” she said acidly, “you have talked of nothing 
but puts and holes and mashies and niblicks and lofts and 
brassies and drives and caddies and spoons and bunkers and 











hazards and tees till you nearly drove me crazy. Now we 
are in the same boat.” 
There was no answer. With one hand the man raked 


down the dead ashes in the fireplace, and with the other he 
fished out a biscuit from a jar on the sideboard. 
M. M. W. 





What Must the Laboring Man do to be Saved? 


EV. J. T. SUNDERLAND of the Jarvis Street Unit- 
arian Church began on last Sunday evening a series 
of sermons on “Great Public Questions,” to be given 
fortnightly, alternating with his series on “Religious 
Thought in the Twentieth Century.” His subject 

was, “What Must the Laboring Man do to be Saved?” There 
was a large congregation present, including many of the men 
best known in connection with labor movements, and as stu- 
dents of labor problems, in the city. 

Mr. Sunderland spoke in part as follows: From what does 
the laboring man need salvation? In general, | may answer, 
from everything that tends to cramp, hurt or degrade his 
life, or prevent the fullest development of his manhood. But 
I should be’ more specific. Let me first consider industrial 
salvation, or the solution of the labor problem. 

In stating what the labor problem is, we need not go so far 
as to say, as is often done, that “the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer.” But we must confess that the yich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing relatively poorer. 
In other words, the distance between the rich and poor is in- 
creasing. And the relative element is important. If all 
around me dress in homespun and wear wooden shoes, it may 
not be a great hardship for me to do the same. But if every 
one else dresses in rich and fashionable clothing, I must be 
more than human not to feel keenly the plainness of my attire. 
Just so, in a society where the standard of dress and home- 
furnishing and everything connected with living is greatly 
raised by the large increase of wealth, the laboring man and 
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his family, compelled to dress and live essentially as before, are 
certain to feel the difference painfully. As civilization grows 
more elaborate many things become necessaries which in an 
earlier time were not. Therefore the expense of living in- 


creases. At the same time work grows more and more pre- 
carious. Even if a man has work to-day he may not have it 


to-morrow. In past times laborers were comparatively in- 
dependent; if they were deprived of work of one kind they 
could turn to another. But now work is so highly specialized 
as to make this almost impossible. Moreover, formerly many 
kinds of work were done in homes or in small shops which 
are now done exclusively in large establishinents. Then it 
was easy for a man to set up in business for himself, or leave 
the town and go into the country and settle on a piece of 
land which he could get from the Government for a very 
little. But now cheap land has retired much farther away 
and there are very few kinds of business which a man can 
undertake without more capital than the wage-earner can pos- 
sibly command. Mills and factories may close at the beginning 
of a long winter, as we are reminded by the recent experiences 
at the “Soo,” throwing thousands out of employment. How 
are they to get coal and bread? Thus the laborer feels that 
he is more and more helpless, more and more at the mercy 
of capital, less and less able to lay up with certainty anything 
as a provision for sickness or old age, or to prevent his family 
from suffering in case of his own death. 

While conditions are such as these with wage-earners, they 
look around them and see wealth and luxury multiplying on 
every hand. Great fortunes are being piled up. Many per- 
sons are so rich that they hardly know what to do with their 
money. Is it any wonder that the man or the woman who 
does not know where the money for the next payment of rent 
or the next half ton of coal is coming from, is grieved, or dis- 
couraged, or envious? Such is the labor problem, as the labor- 
ing man sees it. 

Various solutions are proposed. One is Socialism. Many 
who have studied carefully what Socialism has to offer fear 
that its full acceptance would give us another form of tyranny 
even worse than the present. I confess that I myself share that 
fear. I think there is no doubt, however, that the Socialistic 
propaganda is doing much to open the eyes of thinking 
people in some new and important directions. I think it is 
helping to show the weakness of extreme individualism, and 
of unregulated competition, and to convince men of the safety 
and wisdom of Government ownership of such public utilities 
as gas, waterworks, telephones and street railways, and at 
least the regulation and control of some larger interests, such 
as interstate and interprovincial railroads. _ : 

Another solution proposed is that of the single tax. There 
seem to be serious difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
this. But as a result of the widespread and able advocacy 
which it is receiving, dissatisfaction is undoubtedly growing 
with our present systems of taxation, and there is an increas- 
ing disposition to believe that the products of labor ought to 
be taxed less and land and public franchises more. I do not 
believe tax agitation will stop untii we have found some way 
of turning to the public benefit much of that “unearned in- 
crement” which single tax men put so much emphasis upon. 
I believe no form of taxation is more just than a cumulative 
tax upon incomes and upon bequests. None is so insidious or 
so unjust as taxation of the necessities of the people, such as 
comes through tariffs. Men should be taxed according to their 
abilities, not according to their necessities. 

A third solution proposed for the labor problem is labor 
combination. Labor combines for three ends—for mutual 
helpfulness, for self-protection against capital, and for shorter 
hours and higher wages. It is said that labor has no right to 
combine. The reply is that in combining labor is only fol- 
lowing the example of capital. The strike is the instrument 
which laboring men employ in enforcing their demands. Is it 
justifiable? If the employer has a right to discharge his em- 
ployees, they have an equal right to withdraw. It seems to be 
widely believed that the millions of money which the labor 
unions collect from their members are nearly all spent for 
strikes. But extensive investigations made in England show 
that only about one-tenth is spent for strikes, and nearly 
nine-tenths for the benefit of the sick, those out of work, 
destitute widows and children, etc. The Government must 
everywhere insist that where there are strikes they must be 
carried on by lawful methods, without coercion, intimidation, 
violence or destruction of property. It is sometimes charged 
that labor organizations encourage violence and law-breaking. 
The evidence seems to be strongly to the contrary. I believe 
that the most powerful influence in controlling the men in 
cases where great interests are at stake, and passions are 
deeply stirred, as they must often be in strikes, is the labor 
organizations themselves. If the organizations were less per- 
fect the lawlessness and violence would inevitably be greater. 
There are some strikes which greatly affect public interests, as 
those on extended railroad lines, street railways, and the coal 
strike in Pennsylvania last year. In all such strikes the pub- 
lic has a right to a voice. Arbitration should be insisted on. 
It is much to the credit of the laboring men that in a majority 
of cases they desire and ask for arbitration. But if either 
party refuses, then the Government should step in and compel 
the reference of the controversy to a board of competent and 
impartial arbitrators, Through combination laboring men have 
secured better wages, shorter hours, better sanitary condi- 
tions, and, by their united efforts in political directions, many 
advantageous laws, such as those for the inspection of fae 
tories, the granting of, mechanics’ liens and others. 

Perhaps no proposed solution of the labor problem has in 
it so much promise, or so few features, that are objectionable, 
as co-operation. There are various forms of co-operation. 
Some are more successful in England and some in other coun- 
tries. Perhaps the form which has received the most atten 
tion, and which has succeeded best in the United States, is 
profit-sharing, or some plan by which employees in great in 
dustries get some share in profits or in stock in addition to 
their wages—so that they become in some real way partners 
in the concerns, with interests not antagonistic to but in 
harmony with those of their employers. Several large rail- 
road companies are putting in operation co-operative plans of 
this kind. I cannot but think that the future of co-operation 
holds out much promise to the laboring man. 

_ But the laboring man needs other forms of salvation be- 
sides industrial. He should be saved from many evils with 
which he has to contend. One of the worst of these is drink. 
No man is so valuable a laborer who drinks. His prospects 
for advancement are distinctly less. He does not do so good 
work, In the British army in India and in South Africa it 
was found that eighty or eighty-five soldiers who were total 
abstainers were equal in the service which they were able to 


ee 


render to one hundred who drank. Many railroads and other 
large business enterprises are refusing to employ any but total 
abstainers. The laboring man should open his eyes to the 
fact that the use of liquor. even in moderate quantities, handi- 
caps and hurts him in many ways. It dulls his brain; it 
weakens his nerves; it makes him more liable to disease; it 
tends to impair his moral and spiritual nature; it robs him 
constantly of money which he ought not to spare; it injures 
his home. I believe that labor leaders ought to be total ab- 
stainers for their men’s sake. I believe that labor unions, 
even if they are not total abstinence organizations, should 
take pains to cast their influence strongly in that direction. 

One of the most important agencies for the salvation of the 
laboring man is education. Perhaps to no one else is our 
Publie school system of so vital concern. Let him make the 
most possible use of it, giving his children the best education 
within his reach. I believe it is a mistaken public policy and 
a wrong to the laboring class that both our High and Tech- 
nical schools are not free, as well as our schools of lower 
grade. 

But education fails of its best if it does not include the 
moral. Character is no less important than knowledge. Im- 
proved laws are of no value unless there are honest men to 
administer them. The most perfect industrial organization 
can amount to nothing in the hands of corrupt and self-seek- 
ing men. Labor organization, successful industry, society, the 
State, all rest on a moral foundation. There is no permanent 
advance for the laboring class, or for any other, apart from 
moral education. How is moral education to be secured? 
Through the home, the school and the Church. The one in- 
stitution which exists in modern society for the express pur- 
pose of building up character, mankind, the moral and spir- 
itual life of human beings, is the Church. I confess with 
shame the Church’s shortcomings, which are many. But 
when all have been allowed for, is not the Church without a 
rival as a friend and helper of men and women in all that per- 
tains to their higher life? I believe it is. I believe the labor- 
ing man makes a mistake who does not ally himself with it, 
for’ his éwn go@d@, for his family’s sake, for the sake of his 
class and ‘»f thewhole commpnity. 

What is the outlook for fie laboring man as we turn our 
eyes to the future? I believe it is hopeful. Some grounds 
for encouragement I have already pointed out. Others are 
seen in the growing intelligence of labor, and in the fact that 
so many of the best minds of the world, outside of labor 
zanks as well as inside, are interesting themselves in the study 
of its problems. The Church, too, is beginning to wake up to 
the importance of these matters. Preaching is growing socio- 
logical. Religion is slowly learning that the place to save 
men is in this world. All this is full of promise. 





Feline Verse. 





_ The following lines were contributed by a writer whose 
imagination had been stirred by reading a paragraph concern- 


ing cats on the front page of last week’s issue of “Saturday 
Night”: : 


My dear Mr. Don, 

I’m so glad you’ve caught on 

To the fact that all eats should be dead. 
If you bring this about 
We most gladly will shout 

“Rich blessings come down on your head.” 


I stood at my window at midnight, 

The cats were fighting like mad; 

I hurled brushes, boots, and then brie-a-brac. 
And names undeniably bad. 


My friend o’er the lane 
Went nearly insane 
As a bottle he fired swift and frisky 
At the same time that I 
Let another one fly— 
So the cats got both bottles of whisky. 


Crash! smash! went the glass; 
Each cat said “I pass” 
As he sprang into air with a bound; 
Then he lit on his feet 
And tore down the street 
Which echoed with many a sound. 


Even now, when I’m taking a drink, 
A smile o’er my features will flicker, 
And I roar once again when I think 

Of the bath of those cats in that liquor. 





Plea for the Organ-Grinder. 


Mr. Clement Shorter, editor of the “Sphere,” sends a letter 
to the “Daily Mail,” protesting against the abolition of the 
organ-grinder, which was proposed by Lord Byron, Professor 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. Max Pemberton, and the honorary secre- 
tary of the Betterment of London Association, in an appeal to 
borough councils published in the “Daily Mail” on Monday 

“These gentlemen,” writes Mr. Shorter, “apparently possess 
the ambition to put down organ-grinders, and what they call 
street noises; they desire to make London a dull. dreary 
city instead of the vivacious and picturesque place I would 
wish it to be. 

“T cannot think that Lord Byron’s great ancestor, being a 
poet would have wished to abolish the Italian organ-grinder 
He loved everything Italian too well. I trust that we may 
live to have many more of Mr. Max Pemberton’s exciting and 
well-writtten stories. I hope that Mr. Flinders Petrie will 
long continue his romantic researches in the life of ancient 
Egypt; but rather would I see all the popular novels of the 
hour blotted out, all the research into the life of the ancient 
world arrested for ever, than I would see the organ grinder 
disappear from London. 

“Think of what it means in quite different districts. Is 
there anything more dreary than a street in a London suburb 
where our great ‘middle classes’ dwell? The one ele- 
ment of relief is the organ-grinder. 

“Wander through the East End, into the streets where 
music rarely enters, and see the crowd assemble while the 
children of the poor dance merrily to a vivacious tune. It is a 
crowded hour of glorious life in the midst of cruel monotony. 
Abolish the organ-grinders and you destroy the one last touch 
of the picturesque and of the non-sordid which the poorer 
districts of London afford.” 


When Boston Nods. 


HEN a newspaper published in the United States 
condescends to print an article dealing with 
Canadian affairs, weird paragraphs sometimes 
appear. The Boston “Transcript” is a journal 
to be regarded with esteem, if not with awe—a perfect lady 
that only once in a blue moon falls into inaccuracy. But last 
month it came a strange cropper. In an article referring to our 
King Edward Hotel, the mural decorations were described and 
the famous Wolfe scene came in for special mention. The 
writer solemnly declared that the great British general, on the 
night preceding his last battle, recited certain lines from Gray’s 
“Eulogy,” and then climbed the Heights of “Alabama” to take 
Quebec. Now that is enough to make a Toronto school-boy 
go away and weep. In fact, we should not blame the author 
of “The Maple Leaf Forever” if he were to use unconventional 
language concerning the press of Boston city. Then these 
gentlemen of the alien quill expect us to take them seriously 
when they write editorials to the effect that Canada did not 
say a thing about the Alaska boundary until after 1892. We 
are accustomed to reading queer things in the New York 
“Sun” concerning our treatment of the dear Doukhobors, and 
we are acquainted with the antics of certain Western Senators 
who let themselves loose on the American continent and de- 
mand to know when Canada is going to accept life, liberty 
and the pursuit of scrappiness from the headquarters at Wash- 
ington. But Gray’s “Eulogy” and the Heights of “Alabama” 
are new friends, indeed. We should not be surprised to learn 
that the simple old villagers-in that country churchyard have 
turned over in their “narrow cells.” Alabama is no name 
for heights or plains near Quebec, as our ancient capital pre- 
fers a name of patriarchal flavor. But what is the matter 
with the Boston journal? Can it be that the very thought 
of so delightful a hostelry as the King Edward produced an ex- 
hilaration that made the scribe unable to cope with the 
Heights at Quebec or the title of a classic in English litera- 
ture? If a United States journalist finds it necessary to write 
a word or two about Canada, it might be well for him to go 
away back and sit down while he finds out where the coun- 
try is and where our battles were “fit.” The inspiration pro- 
duced by such knowledge may result in “eulogy.” 
CANADIENNE. 








Confetti. 





Oh, the bubbles in the glass! They told me they are im- 
prisoned laughter, but me! I think it’s the headache trying 
to get out.—“The Prince of Pilsen.” 

The flower secretes honey for its own purposes, not with 
any sense of charity towards the bee—“Tea Table Talk.” 

The European has not learned that ice is “man’s best 
friend” when the dog days relieve the dog of that role— 
“The Pensionnaires.” 

English people abroad praise England chiefly by the in- 
direct method of criticizing other countries. This makes 
them popular with the natives—‘The Pensionnaires.” 

War is a purifier; it clears the social atmosphere and puts 
womanly men and manly women into their right places.— 
“Barlasch of the Guard.” 

It is very trite, but very true, to call love the seed of suc- 
cess.—“The Kinship of Nature.” 

Happy that king who is great by justice, and that people 
who are free by obedience.—“The Fruits of Solitude.” 

When Fortune’s favors we would woo, 
The sweets of life to quaff, 
We find she smiles on just a few, 
And gives the rest the laugh. 
—‘Whimlets.” 

Married love is champagne with the sparkles left out.— 
“The Witness of the Sun.” 

When we get what we want we are always disappointed 
to find that it is not what we wanted.—‘Crankisms.” 

Generosity, as commonly understood, consists in forcing 
upon others that for which one has no use.—‘Crankisms.” 

Though one woman may forgive another for having a bet- 
ter face, she never will for having a better frock.—‘Straw- 
berry Leaves.” 

Men sow wild oats—women husband them.—“Smart Set.” 

There was a touch of conscious superiority—but just back 
of it lay the faintest suggestion of a coming shadow, the 
shadow of a woman’s eternal yearning to submit.—“The Pen- 
sionnaires.” 

Eve would never have ridden out of Eden on logic. When 
thinking becomes unprofitable, woman falls to embroidering 
her fig-leaf—“The Pensionnaires.” 

It is better to triumph than to hope; it is better to dare 
than to desire——‘“The Kinship of Nature.” 

Each of us is the censor of his own morals, but many of us 
have mislaid our blue pencils.—“Smart Set.” 

The soul has memories of regions and lives of which we 
have never heard.—“The Kinship of Nature.” 

The golden moments of life rush past us and we see no- 
thing but sand.—‘Janet’s Repentance.” 


os 


Unnecessary Solicitude. 





James Huneker tells an amusing incident that eecurred in 
a New York theater the other night, when a man down in 
one of the front rows spied on the floor a large hat-pin with 
anamber top. It lay and glittered in the aisle,and he at once 
seized it by its shiny bulb. Looking about him, he saw that 
a party of two women and their escorts had just sat down. 
To one of the former he presented the pin. A negative shake 
of the head indicated that he had made a mistake. Then he 
tried across the aisle. The women seemed to be interested. 
The pin was a curiosity, and its amber of a unique carving. 
They hesitated, and the man felt that he could sit down in 
peace to enjoy the performance. 

Alas! The pin was handed back. 
the search anew. Two ladies unattended seemed likely own- 
ers. To them he showed the pin. They took it amd enjoyed 
its pattern. Just then the man felt a tug on his sleeve. It 
was his wife, and she remarked, “Why are you showing my 
hat-pin to strangers?” He, blushing, went over to the fem- 
inine pair and explained. “It’s my wife’s hat-pin,” he said, 
but in such consciously guilty accents that the women handed 
it back with doubting smiles. Limply he returned the jewel 
to his wife—he remembered now that he had been present 
when she purchased the beastly pin in Berlin. But what 
availed that knowledge in the face of such suspicious facts! 
He was sure half a dozen women believed that his wife had 
claimed the pin without being its legal owner. What his wife 
said to him when they got outside of the theater is not re 
corded. 


Desperately, he began 








An Important Omission. 


In a sham fight which was held in connection with a volun 
teer camp lately, the invading force was led by an officer 
whose hand was better suited to the plow than to the sword 
They were marching down a road, and on turning a sharp 
corner they came across the enemy lying but a short distance 
from them. 

“Charge!” commanded the officer. 

Away went his men at full speed, but when they had cov 
ered about half the distance to the enemy they heard their 
officer shout: 

“Come back, come back, the hale pack o’ ye; come back 
to where ve started from, and start over again. I've for 
gotten to order ve to fix bayonets.”—‘“Tit-Bits.” 








Ensley Humor. 

“IT have seen a good many amusing signs in front of places 
of business during my travels,” said a visitor one day, “but 
while I was at Ensley I saw one in front of a saloon that 
particularly attracted my attention. It is especially appro 
priate for a saloon. In large, bold letters this is the welcome 
that passengers on the street car see as they ride past, ‘All 
Nations Welcome but Carrie.’ ”—Exchange. 





Used to It. 





Jonah was giving the details of the episode. 

“But,” they asked, “did your wife believe you when you 
said you had been three days in the whale?” : 

“Yes,” he returned. “She said I had given her much more 
improbable excuses before.” ; 

With a happy smile he went down town to buy her a hand 
some present.__“Harper’s Bazar.” 








Lawn-Bowling. 





The following invitation on its receipt was somewhat of a 
puzzle: 


Rach gu toileach do’n sgoil. 
The Trustees of the 
Scottish Kindergearten Schule 
wad be much obleeged to ha’ ye at their 
First Gathering 
to be held in the Prospect Park Schule Hoose 
on Friday nicht, November 20th, 1903, 
at 8 o’clock sharp. 
J. B. McKay, Principal. 
David Carlyle, Sec’y of the Board. 
A. S. Wigmore, Q. D. McCullough, Geo. R. Hargraft, 
—_ Trustees. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, Editor. 



























































But its purport is to train those bowlers who intend to par- 
ticipate in the coming bowling bonspiel to be held in June 
and July, 1904, principally in Scotland, so that when compet- 
ing on Scotch greens the vernacular slogan may not be so 
much Greek to them. I regretted I was unable to attend the 
kindergarten, but understand the “schule” was a complete suc- 
cess and the strictest decorum and attention pervaded the 
class during the instruction given on the blackboard by the 
principal, J. B. McKay. Fred Laurence was appointed mon- 
itor, but his duties were light. The dunce of the school was 
“Wig,” who suffered the extreme penalty of being placed in 
the corner with the “fule’s” cap ensconced on his head. Bailie 
Swabey was an apt pupil, while Geordy Hargraft displayed 
little of his Irish ancestry. Letters of regret were received 
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tained. It should be mentioned after “schule” was out a 

pleasant social time was held in which Geordy Hargraft ex- 

celled in a topical song, a verse of which was laudatory of 

“Luna” and. “Saturday Night.” 
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The following letter explains itself: 
St. Louis World’s Fair Grounds, Oct. 19, 1903. 

Mr. J. W. Greig, chairman of the Olympic Committee on 
Lawn Bowls, had a conference with Mr. J. D. Sullivan, chief 
of the Department of Physical Culture, to-day, and arrange- 
ments were made for an international competition during the 
month of August, 1904. Mr. Greig says that a team of Eng- 
lish bowlers will participate. The team will be brought over 
by Mr. Carmichael, secretary to Sir Thomas Lipton. The 
following programme has been decided upon: August 15, 16 
and 17, international tournament; single handed and rink 
championships at bowling on the green, open to the world. 
The rules of the Scottish Bowling Association will govern. 
The entrance fee for the single handed championship will be 
fifty cents, and that for each team in the rink championship 
$2. The following prizes will be given: Single handed cham- 
pionships, first prize, gold medal; second prize, silver medal; 
third prize, bronze medal. Rink championships, first prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; third prize, bronze 
medal. A handsome trophy will be presented to the club 
whose team wins the rink championship. Those desirous of 
competing should notify Mr. Sullivan on or before July Ist, 
1904. LUNA. 


The Drama. 





RANCES AYMAR MATTHEWS, whose play, “Pretty 

Peggy,” has scored another striking success for 

Grace George, probably has fewer of the eccentrici- 

ties supposed to be inseparable from genius than 

any other author in America. A plain little woman 

of fifty, with a sweet, kindly face, she dresses incon- 

spicuously and is possessed of so quiet a manner that her pre- 

sence rarely excites attention where she is not known. Miss 

Matthews is a great believer in the potency of work, and she 

writes an average of eight hours a day, dividing this period 

by lunch and her regular walk. During the spring and sum- 

mer she wrote “Pretty Peggy,” dramatized her story “My 

Lady Peggy Comes to Town,” and completed a comedy for 

Julia Marlowe. Miss Matthews’ other works include “At the 

Sign of the Shippe,” “The Long Ago,” and “A Little Tragedy 

at Tien Tsin,” the story which created a literary furore two 
years ago when it was published in “Harper’s.” 

* * * 


At the Princess Theater during the last week, the play, 
“Captain Charlie,” with Aubrey Boucicault in the title role, has 
proved a strong attraction. Theodore Burt Sayre has written 
a romance of the time of Napoleon, taking two incidents and 
a number of the characters from Charles Lever’s famous novel, 
“Charles O’Malley.” The play is somewhat lacking in unity 
of conception, but of the excellent qualities of Aubrey Bouci- 
cault’s acting there can be no doubt. He takes the part of 
the dashing, devil-may-care, lovable Irishman with a spirit 
that must be “con amore.” He no doubt inherits dramatic 
ability from his father, the versatile Dion Boucicault. He 
wins the audience at the start with his impetuous grace and 
delightful brogue and is the ideal hero to the close. He is, 
of course, poverty-stricken and is in love with Lucy Dash- 
wood, who seems far removed from him until old General 
Blake frees the lad’s estates from debt. The villain of the 
play, Captain Hammersly, fights a duel with the young cap- 
tain, whom he wounds. Then the scene changes from restless 
Ireland to Spain, where Captain Charlie is charged with trea- 
gon, and on his refusal to deliver up the letter which he holds 
—a letter which involves a woman’s hour and the happinces 
of his benefactor, General Blake—is arrested and sentenced to 
be shot. The fourth act brings the discovery and punishment 
of the villain and ultimate joy for the lovers. Martin L. Alsop 
is a properly wicked Hammersly, while A. Hi. Stuart takes 
the part of that fine old soldier, General Blake, im most. happy 
style. V. M. de Silke is an ideal English “dude” as Lieuten- 
ant Sparks. Beatrice Morgan is striking in her delineation of 
Mrs. Blake, a selfish, passionate woman, with flashes of gen- 
erous feeling, while Ruth Holt makes a dainty, disdainful 
Lucy Dashwood. The stage setting and the costumes of a 
hundred years ago are effective and picturesque. Irish songs 
and jests and love-making, with a strong dash of Irish fight- 
ing, contribute to make “Captain Charlie” a distinct success. 





The One Meal. 
6S TRORNARY thing,” said the father, looking at him- 





self in the most reliable corner of the kitchen mirror, 
“but that kid never seems to properly recognize 
me, once I’ve washed me face.” 

“Be off, do!” urged the mother, distractedly. “Standing 
there in the way, grumbling, you great ’ulking creature.” 
He made one more effort to recapture filial affections by turn- 
ing suddenly and crying in a deep voice, “Pee’ bo!” “That’s 
it!” said the mother bitterly. “You always somehow know 
the right thing to do. Baby won’t stop crying now for how- 
ers and howers. Did ums, then!” This to the wailing infant. 
“Did the ’orrid, ugly daddy frighten him, then? Um shan’t! 
Look what mummy’s going to find for baby.” 

The youth in his high chair did not cease until nearly every 
article of portable property in the room had been presented 
to him formaNy. Even then he declined to reciprocate the 
ingratiating omiles uf his father, turning his round head away 
each time that parent made advances. On nis father giving 
an imitation of a truculent dog (hitherto received with favor) 
the baby’s mouth began to droop again. 

“tf you don’t go right straight out of this place,” said the 
mother solemnly, “before I count three, and leave me to me 
cooking, I shall say something you’ll be sorry for.” 

The little woman took threepence from the lustres on the 
mantelpiece and dabbed the coins and an empty jug down on 
the table. An hour before on this Saturday afternoon he had 
brought the sum of his weekly wage and handed it to her in- 
tact. Another threepence she found in her purse. 

“Now will you be off?” 

“Penny for a shave,” he said, counting the coppers thought- 
fully, “two pence to spend on riotous livin’.” 

“Look ’ere,” she remarked, “we’ve argued all this out be 
fore, and I am not going to argue it again. If you knew how 1 
had to look after every farthing——” She sighed. “Don’t go 
making a ’og of yourself, and mind you’re back on the very 
stroke of seven, or else not a bit of supper do you have, not 
if you was the Prince of Wales himself. And if you come 
across Cyril, box his ears and send him straight ’ome.” 

“What’s the meenu? What are you going to tad 

“Wait and see!” she said, closing the door after him with 
a slam. 

He went slowly to his favorite house, where, the jug on his 
knee, he watched a game of billiards played by the foreman 
of the works where he was sometimes engaged as odd man, and 
another; murmuring “Good stroke,” when his foreman scored, 
and “Fluke!” when the opponent did well. A friend of his 
with an injured face volunteered an unconvincing explanation 


Clyde Fiteh’s comedy, “The Girl and the Judge,” the at- 
traction at the Grand this week, was heartily enjoyed by a 
number of theater-goers who hailed with appreciation a change 
from the heavier plays and light musical comedies that have 
been offered so far this season. Miss Eleanor Montell, in the 
stellar role, was most attractive as Winifred Stanton, a young 
girl witb a kleptomaniac mother and a father addicted to 
drink. {In her efforts to prevent discord in the family, she is 
very winsome and natural, and her charm leaves its impress 
on the heart of the young judge of the State, George Chartris, 
tc whom the husband and wife have appealed to procure a 
formal separation. Unpleasant complications arise, owing to 
the theft of a jewel belonging to Chartris’s mother, but the 
piece has a fairly satisfactory ending, for both mother and 
son, for the girl’s sake, endeavor to shield the culprit, who 
turns out to be Mrs. Stanton. The latter and her husband 
agree, to ensure the daughter’s happiness in her marriage with 
Chartris, to depart quietly and commence life afresh. Mr. 
Harry Keenan as the youthful judge, though the role calls 
for no heavy acting, shows himself an artist of no mean merit, 
while Mr. Oscar (. Apfel, as Stanton, leaves the impression 
that he is capable of much more than is demanded of him in 
the present production, of which he is stage manager. Miss 
Ethel Blande as Mrs. Chartris is at once austere and gracious, 
and Miss Louise Dempsey as the landlady who has “seen 
better days” furnishes some wholesome, if mild, amusement. 
Miss Beatrice Thorne as Mrs. Stanton is good, while the other 


members of the east do fair work in the minor parts. 
* . . 





The imported olio at Shea’s this week is one of sterling 
worth—Hyde’s comedians, direct from Hyde and Behman’s 
Theater, Brooklyn. Many excellent turns are offered. Cole 
and Warner, German comedians, are extremely funny, and 
Hill and Whittaker’s musical turn is an enjoyable one. The 
Piccolo Midgets are on the bill. These little people have been 
here before, and are quite popular. Bennett and Young’s il- 
lustrated songs are certainly good and make a pleasant revival 
of an almost extinct portion of the up-to-date vaudeville bill. 
Many other clever acts are included in this week’s programme 

* * * 

A return engagement and good houses speak well for “The 
Little Outeast,” the offering at the Majestic Theater this week 
The piece is done justice by the present company, which | 
ineludes Miss Anne Blancke and one or two others, favorably 
known in Toronto. | 

* * * | 

Miss Sadie Martinot, who stands in the forefront of act 
resses famous for depicting such parts as the Notorious Mrs 
Ebbsmith, Camille, Sappho, and Countess Zicka, will soon ap 
pear here in A. W. Pinero’s engrossing study of the social 
problem whether a woman who has erred can, or should be | 
allowed to, regain her status in society, as set forth in his | 
brilliant play, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Miss Martinot’s | 
performance of Paula Tanqueray is said to be an artistic and 


impressive one. Her supporting company is excellent 
* * * 
The Walter Jones Comic Opera Company, to appear at the 


Princess Theater next week with a presentation of “ The 
Sleepy King,” the most recent and elaborate musical comedy 
by George V. Hobart and Giovanni Conterno, contains a 
strong cast. Beautiful voices predominate, and the many 
musical numbers, twenty-seven in number, receive a treatment 
not always accorded them in the ordinary company. Among 
the many song hits are “My Glorianna,” “If I were Pierpont 
Morgan and you were Hetty Green,” “Mamie,” “In Missouri,” 
“The Girl with the Dimpled Face,” “Reuben Red Breast,” 
“The Cigarette Song,” and many others. 

For next week Mr, Shea has seeured a splendid lot of vau 
deville feature acts, including Edmond Day & Co., in the 
sketch called “Shipmates;” Adolph Zink, little man, big com- 
edian; Gallagher, Barrett & Co., Charlotte Guyer George, con 
tralto; Billy 8. Clifford, Robertus and Wilfredo, and A. D. 
Robbins. R. L, 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


concerning a lamp-post and went on to discuss wives and the 
varying character of their tempers. He listened to a political 
argument near the bar on a question that was dividing the 
party to which he belonged; difficult in the present instance 
to know where to give his support, for the clinching argument 
on either side was, “I'll bet you drinks you’re wrong!” His 
foreman, flushed with success, chatted with him very gra- 
ciously concerning a job of work that was coming on for the 
following week, and the two agreed that the building trade 
was no longer what it was. 

“Fee-fi-fo-fum!” he cried cheerfully, as he went inside the 
door. The baby, from his high chair agreeing now to recog- 
nize him, laughed dutifully. “What do I smell, mother? Do 
I detect the agreeable presence of fried liver and bacon, or 
do my senses deceive me?” 

“Where on earth did you get the money to buy that? Take 
it off the table this minute, you dunder ’ead you! How does 
the thing work?” 

“Our foreman stood me a drink, so I dropped in at the 
toy-shop round the corner. Ingenious, ain’t it?” 

“T shouldn’t like to make it for the money,” she admitted. 
“Let’s see how far it goes on the floor.” 

The baby intimated presently that, strictly speaking, the 
clockwork mouse belonged to him; hinted also that he was 
about to proclaim his rights by indistinct speech, and the 
two rose from their knees and gave it to him, the mother 
warning baby that if he dropped it her clear duty would be to 
send him back at once to the doctor. Baby, apparently de- 
sirous of testing the value of this threat, at once let it fall, 
and while the mother attended to the dancing, frizzling con- 
tents of the frying-pan, the father devoted himself to the 
work of restoring the toy repeatedly to its owner. They were 
just saying it was about time that young whelp of a Cyril 
was home, wher. a whistle was heard in the passage of the 
model dwellings. The baby made a desperate effort to ex- 
tricate itself from the trammels of the high chair. 

“T could smell it,’ declared the boy, with enthusiasm, 
“right away down at the beginning of the street. True as 
I’m ’ere! All the time I was keeping goal in a game out in 
Bruce street, I kep’ saying to meself, ‘Will it be—— ” 

“Sid down,” ordered the mother, not displeased to find so 
much interest given to her culinary efforts. “You sid down, 
too, father. Take baby alongside of you. Elbows off the 
table, Cyril, and say grace. Come on now. When I was 
young I used to have to say grace at every meal.” 

“Truly thankful for, Amen,’ growled the boy. “What are 
you laughing at, sauce-box?” he demanded of the baby, affect- 
ing annoyance. “You'll ’ave to take the job on soon as you 
ean talk.” ¢ 

“Seem to be losing me senses,” said the father, self-re- 
proachfully, “or else I never had none. I’ve forgot to pour 
out.” 

“Unless I think of everything,” she began, still watchful 
near the frying-pan. “Cyril, don’t let that child try to swallow 
the plate. You’re no more use, any of you, than nothing at 
all!” 

Wonderful to see the change effected by the mere appear- 
ance of the smoking, excited dish on the table. Baby made 
efforts to clap hands, but these being rather small they missed 
each other; the boy’s mouth watered so much that he could 
not speak distinctly; the father had to take a first sip out of 
the thick tumbler in order to compose himself, thereby merit- 
ing denunciation from the mother, who said caustically that 
some people seemed to have no more notion of etiquette than 
a winkle. The baby, served with a crust dipped in the fat, at 
once made up its face as a Red Indian. 

“?*Kard a good yarn at the pub. s’afternoon,” remarked the 
father, amusedly. “Supposed to be at a girls’ school, and rf 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full,” recommended his wife, 
“and remember that the children are present.” 

“And the question’s asked, ‘Who most bitterly regretted 
the ’ome-coming of the prodigal son?’ Remember about the 
prodigal son, don’t you, mother?” 

“°Kard of him somewhere or other. Cyril, you’ve been at 
school later than what I ’ave, who was the - 

“Kin I ’ave a bit more bacon, please?” asked the boy, 
evasively. 

“As I say,” repeated the father, “question’s asked. ‘Who 
most bitterly regretted the ’ome-coming of the prodigal son?’ 
and it appears the answer ought to be, ‘The elder brother,’ 
‘stead of which one girl ’olds up her ’and and says, ‘Oh,’ she 
says, ‘the fatted calf,’ she says.” 

The story was well received, baby showing abnormal devel- 
opment of a sense of humor by laughing until hiccoughs 
came. Father repeated the anecdote, while baby crunched a 
lump of sugar that had been administered as agreeable 
remedy. “Best of that yarn is,” said father, “that you can 
tell it in almost any droring-room.” Mother was urged to 


make one more endeavor to recall her riddle, t i 
she was out of practice, ana coulda REL SEES, Sut it appeared 


The boy had picked up a new song in the streets, and mother 
remarked that it was not quite suitable for children. Father’s 
view was that nowadays it did not do to be too strait-laced. 

“Enjoyed your supper?” 

“Ain’t done badly,” replied the father. 

“T reckon,” said the boy, “that as a matter of fact I could 
do with a meal like this a bit more oftener.” 

“Ungrateful child!” cried his mother. “Why, if you had a 
’earty good feed like this more than once a week you wouldn’t 
know how to appreciate it!” 











Not His Forte. 





Mr Clyde Fitch, the playwright, says that a well-known 
New York manager was recently much annoyed by the per- 
sistent applications for a “job” made to him by a most peculiar 
looking and seedy individual. Time and time again, it appears, 
the manager had referred this person to his stage manager. 
“Talk to Blank,” he would say, interrupting the man’s attempts 
to name his qualifications. 

Finally the seedy man in search of a job did seek Blank, 
the stage manager, who at that time was in the theater, lis- 
tening to the efforts of candidates for the chorus. As there 
were a number ahead of him, the peculiar looking individual 
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would, between songs, interrupt the stage manager with his 
requests for a job. Exasperated, the stage manager at length 
turned to the pianist and bade him play an accompaniment for 
the stranger. With some hesitancy the applicant for a job 
employed what voice he had in song. It was as bad as bad 
couid be. : 

Disgusted, the manager stopped him. “And you have the 
audacity to ask for a job!” he exclaimed, wrathfully. 

“Certainly,” replied the man. 

“Why, you can’t sing a little bit!” said the manager, as- 
tonished. 

“T don’t claim to be able to sing,” replied the seedy indi- 
vidual, calmly. “And I don’t want to sing. I’m a stage car- 
penter. I was only singing to please you peoplet” 





Wall Street's Casabianca. 





The boy stood on the Shipping Trust, 
Whence all but him had fled. 
The water that was in the stock 
Came almost to his head. 
—Chicago “Tribune.” 





What Saved Him. 





Daniel had just been cast into the lions’ den. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, “that I should get down to being 
a ready-to-serve breakfast food!” 

However, seeing his name had no fancy spelling, the saga- 
“Harper’s Bazar.” 





cious beast passed him by. 





Rudyard Kipling’s present Residence at Burwash, Sussex. 





The Humor of Ruskin. 





schoolgirls in which he counseled them to “cherish, 

without straining, the natural powers of jest in others 

and yourselves.” In his own life he practised what he 

preached. “Of the many aspects of Ruskin’s genius,” 
says Mr. George Trobridge in the “Westminster Review” for 
October, “his gift of humor has received the least notice.” 
The same writer adds: 

“His works of all periods show a strong sense of humor, 
often of a very subtle kind. He was apt to discover delicate 
shades of meaning in words; his illustrations and similes are 
happy and striking; the epithets which he applies to persons 
and things are often very amusing; while he is unrivaled in 
his powers of satire and irony. We can scarcely read a dozen 
pages of any work of his without coming across instances of 
his humorous fancy.” 

A number of instances of Ruskin’s humor are quoted by 
Mr. Trobridge from “Fors Clavigera”: : 

“The first illustration that comes to my mind is the pass- 
age in ‘Fors Clavigera,’ in which Ruskin contrasts his early 
with his later styles of writing: ¢ f 

“People used,’ he says, ‘to call me a good writer then; 
now they say I can’t write at all; because, for instance, if 
I think anybody’s house is on fire, I only say, “Sir, your house 
is on fire;” whereas formerly I used to say “Sir, the house 
in which you probably passed the delightful days of youth is 
in a state of inflammation,” and everybody used to like the 
effect of the two p’s in “probably passed,” and of the two d’s 
in “delightful days.”’ 

“Humorous descriptions and epithets are plentifully 
sprinkled throughout his works; most abundantly in ‘Fors 
Clavigera,’ its discursive style giving frequent opportunity for 
the display of wit. Here are a few of his mots, taken at 
random. Tinned meat he calls ‘mummy food;’ a starfish, ‘the 


pentamronal and ab by 
cestors, according "fo Rr. tewiane Eva Who, WAS SOUL 82: 


a clown 

tumbling, and in inting with white and red;’ he of 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke as ‘that omniscient divlan, wheee 
“Manual of English Literature” has just been published under 
the auspices of the all-and-sundry-scient Mr. T. R. Green, 
M.A.;’ he deplores that the world has only gathered from the 
work of Goethe ‘a luscious story of seduction, and daintily 
singable devilry;’ he defines ‘the false religions of all nations 
and times as attempts to cozen God out of His salvation at 
the lowest price; while His inquisition of the accounts, it is 
supposed, may by proper tact be diverted.’” 

That Ruskin was greatly out of sympathy with modern 
civilization, and what is called “progress,” is well known. 
Many persons imagine that this was a development of crabbed 
old age; but, as Mr. Trobridge points out, he expressed him- 
self strongly on the subject early in his literary career. In 
the chapter on “The Moral of Landscape,” in the fourth part 
of “Modern Painters,” we read: 

“The great mechanical impulses of the age, of which most 
of us are so proud, are a mere passing fever, half-speculative, 
half childish. People will discover at last that royal roads 
to anything can no more be laid in iron than they can in 
dust; that there are, in fact, no royal roads to anywhere 
wortn going to—I mean, so far as the things to be obtained 
are in any way estimable in terms of price. ‘Well, 
but railroads and telegraphs are so useful. for communicating 
knowledge to savage nations.’ Yes, if you have any to give 
them. If you know nothing but railroads, and can communicate 
nothing but aqueous vapor and gunpowder—what then? But if 
you have any other thing than those to give, then the railroad 
is of use only because it communicates that other thing; and 
the question is—what that other thing may be. Is it religion? 
I believe if we had really wanted to communicate that, we 
could have done it in less than 1,800 years without steam. 
Most of the good religious communication that I remember 
has been done on foot; and it can not be easily done faster 
than at foot pace. Is it science? But what science—of mo- 
tion, meat and medicine? Well, when you have moved your 
savage, fed him with white bread, and shown him how to set 
a limb—what next? Follow out that question. Suppose every 
obstacle overcome; give your savage every advantage of civil- 
ization to the full; suppose that you have put the red Indian 
in tight shoes; taught the Chinese how to make Wedgwood’s 
ware, and to paint it with colors that will rub off; and per- 
suaded all Hindu women that it is more pious to torment 
their husbands into graves than to burn themselves at the 
burial, what next? Gradually thinking on from point to 
point, we shall come to perceive that all true happiness and 
nobleness are near us, and yet neglected by us; and that till 
we have learned how to be happy and noble we have not much 
to tell, even to red Indians.” 

Mr. Ruskin was particularly severe upon political econ- 
omists and materialistic scientists. He calls the latter in one 
place “apostles of the Gospel of Dirt, in perpetual foul dream 
of what man was, instead of reverence of what he is;” and 
declares their creed to me: “I believe in Father Mud, the Al- 
mighty Plastic; and in Father Dollar, the Almighty Drastic.” 

“Huxley and Tyndall, he tells us, ‘are of opinion that 
there is no God: they have never found one in a bottle. And 
truly,’ he proceeds a little further on, ‘if, since we can not 
find this King of Kings in the most carefully digested re 
siduum, we are sure that we can not find Him anywhere; and 
if, since by no fineness of stopper we can secure His essence 
in a bottle, we are sure that we can not stay Him anywhere, 
truly what I hear on all hands is correct; and the feudal sys 
tem, with all consequences and members thereof, is verily at 
an end.’” ? 

The clergy also came in for a large share of Ruskin’s 
satire. He attributes the prevailing irreligion of the times t« 
“the unfortunate persistence of the clerks in teaching childrer 
what they cannot understand, and employing young conse 
erated persons to assert in pulpits what they do not know, 
Says Mr. Trobridge in conclusion: 

“Ruskin tells us that he narrowly escaped being a clerg: 
man himself: 

“‘my mother having it deeply in her heart to make an eva 
gelical clergyman of me. Fortunately,’ he adds, ‘I had 
aunt more evangelical than my mother, and my aunt gave | 
cold mutton for ss dinner, which—as I much prefer} 
it hot—greatly diminished the influence of the “Pilgrim's B 
gress.” ” 


ae RUSKIN once wrote a letter of advice to some 
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Golf's Aftermath. 


HE day had changed suddenly—as November days 
have a way of doing—and the man turned home- 
ward, content for once to leave the golf links be- 
hind him. 

“Beastly day!” he said to himself, as he shifted his clubs 
from one numbed hand to the other and turned his coat col- 
lar up. “I wish I had left these confounded things in the 
locker. Gad! I'll be glad to get home to a cosy fire and a 
good hot dinner. Ten days at the club is enough at a time. 
Poor little Mabel! I wonder what she’s been doing with her- 
self all this time. And, by Jove! I forgot all about those 
papers for Harman. And the gas bill! The devil take it! 
and I believe my premium was due this week. Golf’s all right 
when you're at it, but it plays the deuce with a man’s busi- 
ness. . T shouldn’t have stayed out there so long... . . 
And Mabel—poor little soul—all alone for over a week. Well, 
never mind, [’ll make it up to her.” : 

So ruminating, head down against the biting wind, he 
turned the corner into his own street, and his spirits rose 
with a bound. The day was a minor thing, and he ceased to 
mind that the rain was turning to sleet. He had traveled 
ahead of himself. Mentally he smelt the comforting odor 
of soft coal and saw the open grate piled high with blazing 
lumps. The shaded lights in the dining-room fell softly on 
the snowy damask and silver of the dinner-table, and with an 
unconscious smack of his lips he remembered that it was 
Thursday. 

“Chicken night,” he said, and swallowed again. “That 
girl we’ve got now is a peach. She roasts those birds to a 
turn. And her oyster soup is scrumptious. Mabel is a regu- 
lar little trump. Everything always ship-shape and com- 
fortable, and the house as bright as a sixpence. I'd hate like 
Sam Hill to have a wife like Harvey’s—out, out, out, all day 
and every day—what the devil’s the matter?” ; 

He had rung several times, but got no response. _Irritably 
he rummaged in one pocket after another for his latch-key, 
and gaining an entrance stumbled into the semi-darkness of 
the hall. “Mabel!” he shouted. “Mabel!” But there was no 
answer. Neither was there a fire in the grate, nor any table 
set for dinner, nor a suggestion of cooking chickens—or cook- 
ing anything. Things smelt musty, and as he passed the side- 
board he mechanically ran his finger through the dust that 
coated the surface. “Extraordinary!” he grumbled, as he 
came back from an empty kitchen. “What the mischief’s the 
meaning of it? Ill ring up the Grants and see if Mabel is 








his family, compelled to dress and live essentially as before, are 
certain to feel the difference painfully. As civilization grows 
more elaborate many things become necessaries which in an 
earlier time were not. Therefore the expense of living in- 
creases. At the same time work grows more and more pre- 
carious. Even if a man has work to-day he may not have it 
to-morrow. In past times laborers were comparatively in- 
dependent; if they were deprived of work of one kind they 
could turn to another. But now work is so highly specialized 
as to make this almost impossible. Moreover, formerly many 
kinds of work were done in homes or in s:nall shops which 
are now done exclusively in large establishments. Then it 
was easy for a man to set up in business for himself, or leave 
the town and go into the country and settle on a piece of 
Jand which he could get from the Government for a very 
little. But now cheap land has retired much farther away 
and there are very few kinds of business which a man can 
undertake without more capital than the wage-earner can pos- 
sibly command. Mills and factories may close at the beginning 
of a long winter, as we are reminded by the recent experiences 
at the “Soo,” throwing thousands out of employment. How 
are they to get coal and bread? Thus the laborer feels that 
he is more and more helpless, more and more at the mercy 
of capital, less and less able to lay up with certainty anything 
as a provision for sickness or old age, or to prevent his family 
from suffering in case of his own death. 

While conditions are such as these with wage-earners, they 
look around them and see wealth and luxury multiplying on 
every hand. Great fortunes are being piled up. Many per- 
sons are so rich that they hardly know what to do with their 
money. Is it any wonder that the man or the woman who 
does not know where the money for the next payment of rent 
or the next half ton of coal is coming from, is grieved, or dis- 
couraged, or envious? Such is the labor problem, as the labor- 
ing man sees it. 

Various solutions are proposed. One is Socialism. Many 
who have studied carefully what Socialism has to offer fear 
that its full acceptance would give us another form of tyranny 
even worse than the present. I confess that I myself share that 
fear. I think there is no doubt, however, that the Socialistic 
propaganda is doing much to open the eyes of thinking 
people in some new and important directions. I think it is 
helping to show the weakness of extreme individualism, and 
of unregulated competition, and to convince men of the safety 
and wisdom of Government ownership of such public utilities 
as gas, waterworks, telephones and street railways, and at 
least the regulation and control of some larger interests, such 
as interstate and interprovincial railroads. E 

Another solution proposed is that of the single tax. There 
seem to be serious difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
this. But as a result of the widespread and able advocacy 
which it is receiving, dissatisfaction is undoubtedly growing 
with our present systems of taxation, and there is an increas 
ing disposition to believe that the products of labor ought to 
be taxed less and land and public franchises more. I do not 
believe tax agitation will stop unti: we have found some way 
of turning to the public benefit mueh of- that “unearned in- 
crement” which single tax men put so much emphasis upon. 
I believe no form of taxation is more just than a cumulative 
tax upon incomes and upon bequests. None is so insidious or 
so unjust as taxation of the necessities of the people, such as 
comes through tariffs. Men should be taxed according to their 
abilities, not according to their necessities. 

A third solution proposed for the labor problem is labor 
combination. Labor combines for three ends—for mutual 
helpfulness, for self-protection against capital, and for shorter 
hours and higher wages. It is said that labor has no right to 
combine. The reply is that in combining labor is only fol- 
lowing the example of capital. The strike is the instrument 
which laboring men employ in enforcing their demands. | Is it 
justifiable? If the employer has a right to discharge his em- 
ployees, they have an equal right to withdraw. It seems to be 
widely believed that the millions of money which the labor 
unions collect from their members are nearly all spent for 
strikes. But extensive investigations made in England show 
that only about one-tenth is spent for strikes, and nearly 
nine-tenths for the benefit of the sick, those out of work, 
destitute widows and children, etc. The Government must 
everywhere insist that where there are strikes they must be 
carried on by lawful methods, without coercion, intimidation, 
violence or destruction of property. It is sometimes charged 
that labor organizations encourage violence and law-breaking. 
The evidence seems to be strongly to the contrary. I believe 
that the most powerful influence in controlling the men in 
cases where great interests are at stake, and passions are 


But as he took down the receiver, Mabel, bright-eyed, 
tosy-cheeked, absolutely unabashed, opened the door and came 
in with a rush of cool air and the swish of wet skirts. “Sorry, 
Laurie, dear,’ she said sweetly, as she dumped a bundle of 
golf clubs in the corner of the hall and proceeded to pull off 
her gloves, “but I didn’t expect to be so late. Oh, yes, I’m 
playing golf. I’ve heard you talk nothing but golf, golf, golf, 
for a year, so when you went out to Hillside I joined the 
Lowland club, just to see what the game was like. I had no 
idea it was so absorbing. It’s glorious! Why, dear ve 

“Where’s the cook?” interrupted the man, with the abrupt- 
ness born of an empty stomach and many forebodings. 

“The cook? Oh, she’s gone. I found the luncheon all 
burnt to a cinder one day and Emma amusing herself with my 
cleek in the field behind the house. I couldn’t stand that. 
And anyway, she said there was no use in cooking meals for 
people who were never in at all, or hours late. Cooks won't 
put up with that sort of thing. Anyway, she’s gone. Don’t 
let’s talk about her——” 

“But, Mabel Ee 5 

“But, Laurie, I want to tell you something. You know 
the hole over the ravine? Well,” triumphantly, “I did it to- 
day in seven.” ; 

““Seyen devils!” swore the man, as he glared at the dinner- 
less table, the accumulation of dust over everything, and the 
heap of cold ashes in the grate. “Have you gone mad, 
Mabel?” 

“Yes, dear, golf mad. I used to wonder how you could 
neglect your business, and me, and everything else for such 
a foolish game. Now I sympathize with you. It’s grand! 
I’ve played every day and all day ever since last Tues- 
day——” 

“The house looks like it 

“And Laurie, dear, don’t scold, but T am absolutely bank- 
rupt. You only left me fifty dollars, you know, to keep 
things going till you got back. and I haven’t a cent, and I 


haven’t——” 


“What!” 
“Flaven’t been able to pay even the butcher. My fees cost 


me twenty-five—fifteen to join and ten annual—and my clubs 
cost twelve, just a cleek, a driver, a brassie, a putter, a nib- 
lick and a mashie—I couldn’t manage with less, could i 
and the few dollars left went for car fare, balls and caddies, 


and one or two lunches and teas out there. I had to borrow 
a car ticket from the steward to get home to-day; and I 


owe Lumbers for a dozen balls——” 

“Could you possibly keep those interesting little items 
until——” 

“He let me have them for forty cents apiece because you 
got so many, he said, and some rubber tees. They were ex- 
pensive, but he said you got that kind because you thought 
they paid in the long run—and a pair of heavy rubber-soled 
shoes. I don’t know what the bill came to, exactly, but I 
suppose he will make it as reasonable as possible, because I 
ordered a scarlet coat and a pair of gloves with perforated 
backs—splendid things! They don’t cramp your hands. And 
the new kind of gaiters with large buttons, hand-painted in 
the club colors. And Hendry says if I get a bag I won’t need 
a caddie except on match days. The little imps are asking 
thirty cents an hour now. I’ve paid mine nearly six dollars 
in the last five days. So I ordered a bag, and, Laurie——” 
She paused, partly for breath, partly because of the expres- 
sion on the man’s face. 

“Go on,” he said, in an ominously even voice. “Go on. It 
doesn’t matter that I am wet to the bone, and hungry and 
cold, that the cook has gone, and the house going to the 
devil. You play golf. That seems to satisfy you. What 
else have you bought and ordered in the golf line in the last 
seven days? Have you thought, incidentally, of ordering 
anything into the house to eat? Is there anything T can 
burn in this grate to dry myself?” 

“Pll get you something to eat in a second. You’re such 
an impatient fellow. And I’ll have a fire in half a minute. 
But just listen, Laurie, dear. The first time I went round 
to-day it took me 82, and the last time I nearly did it in 
80. Wasn’t that splendid? Mrs.——” 

“Are you going to stand there—wet—and talk golf all 
night to me—wet—or are you re 

But the woman had gone, leaving a trail of mud behind 
her as she went. Half way up stairs she leaned over the ban- 
ister. 

“For a year,” she said acidly, “you have talked of nothing 
but puts and holes and mashies and niblicks and lofts and 
brassies and drives and caddies and spoons and bunkers and 
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” 








hazards and tees till you nearly drove me crazy. Now we deeply stirred, as they must often be in strikes, is the labor 
are in the same boat. - organizations themselves. If the organizations were less per- 
There was no answer. With one hand the man raked fect the lawlessness and violence would inevitably be greater. 


down the dead ashes in the fireplace, and with the other he 
fished out a biscuit from a jar on the sideboard. 
M. M. W. 


There are some strikes which greatly affect public interests, as 
those on extended railroad lines, street railways, and the coal 
strike in Pennsylvania last year. In all such strikes the pub- 
lic has a right to a voice. Arbitration should be insisted on. 
It is much to the credit of the laboring men that in a majority | 
of cases they desire and ask for arbitration. But if either 
party refuses, then the Government should step in and compel 
the reference of the controversy to a board of competent and 
impartial arbitrators, Through combination laboring men have 
secured better wages, shorter hours, better sanitary condi- 
tions, and, by their united efforts in political directions, many 
advantageous laws, such as those for the inspection of fae 


tories, the granting of, mechanics’ liens and others. 





What Must the Laboring Man do to be Saved? 


EV. J. T. SUNDERLAND of the Jarvis Street Unit- 
arian Church began on last Sunday evening a series 
of sermons on “Great Public Questions,” to be given 
fortnightly, alternating with his series on “Religious 
Thought in the Twentieth Century.” His subject 

was, “What Must the Laboring Man do to be Saved?” There 
was a large congregation present, including many of the men 
best known in eqnnection with labor movements, and as stu 
dents of labor problems, in the city. 

Mr. Sunderland spoke in part as follows: From what does 
the laboring man need salvation? In general, I may answer, 
from everything that tends to cramp, hurt or degrade his 
life, or prevent the fullest development of his manhood. But 
I should be more specific. Let me first consider industrial 
salvation, or the solution of the labor problem. 

In stating what the labor problem is, we need not go so far 
as to say, as is often done, that “the rich are growing richer 
and the poor poorer.” But we must confess that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are growing relatively poorer. 
In other words, the distance between the rich and poor is in- 
creasing. And the relative element is important. If all 
around me dress in homespun and wear wooden shoes, it may 
not be a great hardship for me to do the same. But if every 
one else dresses in rich and fashionable clothing, I must be 
more than human not to feel keenly the plainness of my attire. 
Just so, in a society where the standard of dress and home- 
furnishing and everything connected with living is greatly 
raised by the large increase of wealth, the laboring man and 





Perhaps no proposed solution of the labor problem has in 
it so much promise, or so few features, that are objectionable, 
as co-operation. There are various forms of co-operation, 
Some are more successful in England and some in other coun- 
tries. Perhaps the form which has received the most atten- 
tion, and which has succeeded best in the United States, is 
profit-sharing, or some plan by which employees in great in 
dustries get some share in profits or in stock in addition to 
their wages—so that they become in some real way partners 
in the concerns, with interests not antagonistic to but in 
harmony with those of their employers. Several large rail- 
road companies are putting in operation co-operative plans of 
this kind. I cannot but think that the future of co-operation 
holds out much promise to the laboring man. 

But the laboring man needs other forms of salvation be- 
sides industrial. He should be saved from many evils with 
which he has to contend. One of the worst of these is drink. 
No man is so valuable a laborer who drinks. 
for advancement are distinctly less. He does not do so good 
work. In the British army in India and in South Africa it 
was found that eighty or eighty-five soldiers who were total 
abstainers were equal in the service which they were able to 


His prospects 
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A SUGGESTION. 


How to handle the big ballot at the municipal elections. 


; ~— : - duced by such knowledge may result in “eulogy.” 
CANADIENNE. 
Confetti. 
render to one hundred who drank. Many railroads and other 








large business enterprises are refusing to employ any but total 
abstainers. The laboring man should open his eyes to the 
fact that the use of liquor, even in moderate quantities, handi- 
caps and hurts him in many ways. It dulls his brain; it 
weakens his nerves; it makes him more liable to disease; it 
tends to impair his moral and spiritual nature; it robs him 
constantly of money which he ought not to spare; it injures 
his home. I believe that labor leaders ought to be total ab- 
stainers for their men’s sake. I believe that labor unions, 
even if they are not total abstinence organizations, should 
take pains to cast their influence strongly in that direction. 

One of the most important agencies for the salvation of the 
laboring man is education. Perhaps to no one else is our 
Public school system of so vital concern. Let him make the 
most possible use of it, giving his children the best education 
within his reach. I believe it is a mistaken public policy and 
a wrong to the laboring class that both our High and Tech- 
nical schools are not free, as well as our schools of lower 
grade. 

But education fails of its best if it does not include the 

moral. Character is no less important than knowledge. Im- 
proved laws are of no value unless there are honest men to 
administer them. The most perfect industrial organization 
can amount to nothing in the hands of corrupt and self-seek- 
ing men. Labor organization, successful industry, society, the 
State, all rest on a moral foundation. There is no permanent 
advance for the laboring class, or for any other, apart from 
moral education. How is moral education to be secured? 
Through the home, the school and the Church. The one in- 
stitution which exists in modern society for the express pur- 
pose of building up character, mankind, the moral and spir- 
itual life of human beings, is the Church. I confess with 
shame the Church’s shortcomings, which are many. But 
when all have been allowed for, is not the Church without a 
rival as a friend and helper of men and women in all that per- 
tains to their higher life? I believe it is. I believe the labor- 
ing man makes a mistake who does-not ally himself with it, 
for his @an goed, for his family’s sake, for the sake of his 
class and ‘af the@whole commjunity. 
' What is the outlook for fe laboring man as we turn our 
eyes to the future? I believe it is hopeful. Some grounds 
for encouragement I have already pointed out. Others are 
seen in the growing intelligence of labor, and in the fact that 
so many of the best minds of the world, outside of labor 
zanks as well as inside, are interesting themselves in the study 
of its problems. 
the importance of these matters. Preaching is growing socio- 
logical. Religion is slowly learning that the place to save 
men is in this world. All this is full of promise. 





Feline Verse. 





_ The following lines were contributed by a writer whose 
imagination had been stirred by reading a paragraph concern- 
ing cats on the front page of last week’s issue of “Saturday 
Night”: , 


My dear Mr. Don, 

I’m so glad you’ve caught on 

To the fact that all cats should be dead. 
If you bring this about 
We most gladly will shout 

“Rich blessings come down on your head.” 


I stood at my window at midnight, 

The cats were fighting like mad; 

I hurled brushes, boots, and then brie-a-brac. 
And names undeniably bad. 


My friend o’er the lane 
Went nearly insane 
As a bottle he fired swift and frisky 
At the same time that I 
Let another one fly— 
So the cats got both bottles of whisky. 


Crash! smash! went the glass; 
Each eat said “I pass” 
As he sprang into air with a bound; 
Then he lit on his feet 
And tore down the street 
Which echoed with many a sound. 


Even now, when I’m taking a drink 
A smile o’er my features will flicker, 
And I roar once again when I think 

Of the bath of those cats in that liquor. 





Plea for the Organ-Grinder. 


Mr. Clement Shorter, editor of the “Sphere,” sends a letter 
to the “Daily Mail,” protesting against the abolition of the 
organ-grinder, which was proposed by Lord Byron, Professor 
Flinders Petrie, Mr. Max Pemberton, and the honorary secre 
tary of the Betterment of London Association, in an appeal to 
borough councils published in the “Daily Mail” on Monday, 

“These gentlemen,” writes Mr. Shorter, “apparently possess 
the ambition to put down organ-grinders, and what they call 
street noises; they desire to make London a dull, dreary 
city instead of the vivacious and picturesque place I would 
wish it to be. 

“T cannot think that Lord Byron’s great ancestor, being a 
poet would have wished to abolish the Italian organ-grinder 
He loved everything Italian too well. I trust that we may 
live to have many more of Mr. Max Pemberton’s exciting and 
well-writtten stories. I hope that Mr. Flinders Petrie will 
long continue his romantic researches in the life of ancient 
Egypt; but rather would I see all the popular novels of the 
hour blotted out, all the research into the life of the ancient 
world arrested for ever, than I would see the organ-grinder 
disappear from London. 

“Think of what it means in quite different districts. Is 
there anything more dreary than a street in a London suburb 
where our great ‘middle classes’ dwell? The one ele 
ment of relief is the organ-grinder. 

“Wander through the East End, into the streets where 
music rarely enters, and see the crowd assemble while the 
children of the poor dance merrily to a vivacious tune. It is a 
crowded hour of glorious life in the midst of cruel monotony. 
Abolish the organ-grinders and you destroy the one last touch 
of the picturesque and of the non-sordid which the poorer 
districts of London afford.” 





The Boston “Transcript” is a journal 
to be regarded with esteem, if not with awe—a perfect lady 


The Church, too, is beginning to wake up to 


When Boston Nods. 





HEN a newspaper published in the United States 
condescends to print an article dealing with 
Canadian affairs, weird paragraphs sometimes 
appear. 


that only once in a blue moon falls into inaccuracy. But last 
month it came a strange cropper. In an article referring to our 
King Edward Hotel, the mural decorations were described and 
the famous Wolfe scene came in for special mention. The 
writer solemnly declared that the great British general, on the 
night preceding his last battle, recited certain lines from Gray’s 
“Eulogy,” and then climbed the Heights of “Alabama” to take 
Quebec. Now that is enough to make a Toronto school-boy 
go away and weep. In fact, we should not blame the author 
of “The Maple Leaf Forever” if he were to use unconventional 
language concerning the press of Boston city. Then these 
gentlemen of the alien quill expect us to take them seriously 
when they write editorials to the effect that Canada did not 
say a thing about the Alaska boundary until after 1892. We 
are accustomed to reading queer things in the New York 
“Sun” concerning our treatment of the dear Deukhobors, and 
we are acquainted with the antics of certain Western Senators 
who let themselves loose on the American continent and de- 
mand to know when Canada is going to accept life, liberty 
and the pursuit of serappiness from the headquarters at Wash- 
ington. But Gray’s “Eulogy” and the Heights of “Alabama” 
are new friends, indeed. We should not be surprised to learn 
that the simple old villagers in that country churchyard have 
turned over in their “narrow cells.” Alabama is no name 
for heights or plains near Quebec, as our ancient capital pre- 
fers a name of patriarchal flavor. But what is the matter 
with the Boston journal? Can it be that the very thought 
of so delightful a hostelry as the King Edward produced an ex- 
hilaration that made the scribe unable to cope with the 
Heights at Quebec or the title of a classic in English litera- 
ture? If a United States journalist finds it necessary to write 
a word or two about Canada, it might be well for him to go 
away back and sit down while he finds out wi 
try is and where our battles were “fit.” Th 
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Oh, the bubbles in the glass! They told me they are im- 
prisoned laughter, but me! I think it’s the headache trying 
to get out.—“The Prince of Pilsen.” 

The flower secretes honey for its own purposes, not with 
any sense of charity towards the bee—‘Tea Table Talk.” 

The European has not learned that ice is “man’s best 
friend” when the dog days relieve the dog of that role.— 
“The Pensionnaires.” 

English people abroad praise England chiefly by the in- 

ree, Oars ee g ee aoe 
direct method of criticizing other countries. This 
them popular with the natives.—“The Pensionnaires.” 

War is a purifier; it clears the social atmosphere and puts 
womanly men and manly women into their right places.— 


makes 


“Barlasch of the Guard 
It is very trite, but very true, to call love the seed of suc- 
cess.—“The Kinship of Nature.” 
Happy that king who is great by justice, and that people 
who are free by obedience.—“The Fruits of Solitude.” 
When Fortune’s favors we would woo, 
The sweets of life to quaff, 


upon others that for which one has no use.—‘Crankisms.” 
Though one woman may forgive another for having a bet- 
ter face, she never will for having a better frock.—‘Straw- 
berry Leaves.” 
Men sow wild oats—women husband them.—“Smart Set.” 


There was a touch of conscious superiority—but just back 
of it lay the faintest suggestion of a coming shadow, the 
shadow of a woman’s eternal yearning to submit.—“The Pen- 
sionnaires.” 

Eve would never have ridden out of Eden on logic. When 
thinking becomes unprofitable, woman falls to embroidering 
her fig-leaf—“The Pensionnaires.” 


It is better to triumph than to hope; it is better to dare 
than to desire—“The Kinship of Nature.” 

Each of us is the censor of his own morals, but many of us 
have mislaid our blue pencils.—“Smart Set.” 

The soul has memories of regions and lives of which we 
have never heard.—‘The Kinship of Nature.” 

The golden moments of life rush past us and we see no- 
thing but sand.—‘Janet’s Repentance.” 





Unnecessary Solicitude. 





James Huneker tells an amusing incident that eecurred in 
a New York theater the other night, when a man down in 
one of the front rows spied on the floor a large hat-pin with 
anamber top. It lay and glittered in the aisle,and he at once 
seized it by its shiny bulb. Looking about him, he saw that 
a party of two women and their escorts had just sat down. 
To one of the former he presented the pin. 
of the head indicated that he had made a mistake. Then he 
tried across the aisle. The women seemed to be interested. 
The pin was a curiosity, and its amber of a unique carving. 
They hesitated. and the man felt that he could sit down in 
peace to enjoy the performance. 

Alas! The pin was handed back. Desperately, he began 
the search anew. Two ladies unattended seemed likely own- 
ers. To them he showed the pin. They took it and enjoyed 
its pattern. Just then the man felt a tug on his sleeve. It 
was his wife, and she remarked, “Why are you showing my 
hat-pin to strangers?” He, blushing, went over to the fem 
inine pair and explained. “It’s my wife’s hat-pin,” he said, 
but in such consciously guilty accents that the women handed 
it back with doubting smiles. Limply he returned the jewel 
to his wife—he remembered now that he had been present 
when she purchased the beastly pin in Berlin. But what 
availed that knowledge in the face of such suspicious facts! 
He was sure half a dozen women believed that his wife had 
What his wife 
when they got outside of the theater is not re 


A negative shake 


claimed the pin without being its legal owner. 
said to hin 
corded. 





An Important Omission. 


In a sham fight which was held in connection with a volun 
teer camp lately, the invading force was led by an officer 
whose hand was better suited to the plow than to the sword 
They were marching down a road, and on turning a sharp 
corner they came across the enemy lying but a short distance 
from them. a 

“Charge!” commanded the officer 

Away went his men at full speed, but when they had cov 
ered about half the distance to the enemy they heard their 
officer shout: i 7 

“Come back, come back, the hale pack o’ ye; come back 
to where ve started from, and start over again. 
“Tit-Bits.” 


” 


I've for 
gotten to order ve to fix bayonets.” 


We find she smiles on just a few, 
And gives the rest the laugh. 
—‘*Whimlets.” 

Married love is champagne with the sparkles left out.— 
“The Witness of the Sun.” 

When we get what we want we are always disappointed 
to find that it is not what we wanted.—‘Crankisms.” 

Generosity, as commonly understood, consists in forcing 





Ensley Humor. 

“I have seen a good many amusing signs in front of places 
of business during my travels,” said a visitor one day, “but 
while 1 was at Ensley I saw one in front of a saloon that 
particularly attracted my attention. It is especially appro 
priate for a saloon. In large, bold letters this is the welcome 
that passengers on the street car see as they ride past, ‘All 
Nations Welcome but Carrie.’ ”—-Exchange. 


——— oe - ~ 


Used to It. 





Jonah was giving the details of the episode 

“But,” they asked, “did your wife believe you when you 
said you had been three days in the whale?” : 

“Yes,” he returned. “She said I had given her much more 
improbable excuses before.” ‘ 

With a happy smile he went down town to buy her a hand- 
some present.—“Harper’s Bazar.” 
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Anecdotal. 


Sophocles’ tragedy of “Antigone” was 
produced at the Theater Royal, Dublin, 
once with Mendelssohn’s music, and the 
“gods” were greatly pleased, and, accord- 
ing to their custom, demanded a sight of 
the author. “Bring out Sapherclaze! 
they yelled. The manager explained that 
Sophocles had been dead two thousand 
years and more and could not well come. 
Thereat a voice shouted from the gal 


lery, “Then chuck us out his mummy!” 
r * 





A hair dresser was summoned to a 
private house the other day to shave a 
French poodle. Miss Mary, hearing a 
sound of a voice in the room in which 
the operation was being performed, put 
her wicked little ear to the keyhole, and 
this is what she heard: “Nice day, sir,” | 
(pause). “Razor suit you, sir?” (pause). 
“Good deal of rain, sir, lately,” (pause). 
“A little powder, sir?” (pause). ‘‘Hair’s 
very thin, sir, on the top. Wants a lit- 
tle ‘brilliantine. Shampoo, sir? Next!” 
* 


The recent sale of the “nobleman’s” 
gown worn by King Edward when at 
Cambridge has revived a stock of remin 

iscences of his Majesty’s undergraduate 
days, several of which will be new to 
the present generation. “Many a time 
have I seen the Prince,” says an old 
townsman, “walking down Trinity street | 
with his gown thrown over his arm, his 
hat tilted slightly on one side of his 
head, and smoking a big cigar—in de- 

fiance of the regulations, of course. But 
what would you? He was the Prince of 
Wales, and, as such, secure from ‘the in- 


In the early days of missionaries in 
Maoriland, one of the first of the chiefs 
to become converted was old Te Roti. 
Now Te Roti, in addition to his proper 
wife, had a slave wife that he had cap 
tured from some other tribe. The mis- 
sionary told the chief that he would 
have to put away the latter, as he could 
not be a true Christian and keep two. 
The missionary was away at some other 
station for a few weeks, and when he 
returned Te Roti met him, and smilingly 
told him that the little difficulty about 
the two wives had been fixed up. “What 
have you Rata?” 
inissionary, referring to 


said the 
the slave wife. 


done with 


“Oh,” said the chief, “I eat her last 
week!” 
* 
A foreign nobleman who, if report 


speaks true, is somewhat henpecked, in- 
vited some men a night or two ago to 
play bridge in his hotel. The 


neeting 


Was a convivial one, and all went “mer- | 
ry as a marriage bell.” It grew late, | 
and fears were expressed by the party | 
that they were trespassing upon the | 
kindness of the mistress of the house, | 
who, by the way, was not present. “Not 





it all, gentlemen, not at all; play as | 
jong as you please. I am Czar here,” | 
said the master of the mansion. “Yes, 


gentlemen; play as long as you please,” 


said a silvery voice, and all rose imme 
diately as the baroness stood before 
them: “but, as it is after 1 o’clock, the 


Czar is going to bed.” He went. 
a7 


A prominent racing man tells the fol 

lowing story on himself: His jockey fell 

ill on the eve of an important race, and | 

left him without a rider for the 

which he had entered for the event. 
: : 

f 


In 


substitute he decid 


looking about 


that 


ora 


his stable-boy, who was thoroughly 

















familiar with ire’s’ ways, would 
ill the bill very acceptably. “Now you 
must be careful,’ he warned him, “to 
use ‘Arizona’ as a pacer; he is a wonder, 
and will lead the track; follow him 
closely until just before the finish — 
don’t pass him under any circumstances 
until you get within a few lengths of 
the line; then let ‘Sy ire t all 
vou’re worth.” The capitalist in 
his recital, and turned his cigar medita 
tively in his fingers. “Well, did he obey 
¥¢ instructions?’ asked one of his lis 
teners. “Yes,” answered the ow 

letter. He kept just behind ‘A 

’ until they were almost at t i 

ine, and then he spurted ahe n 

~ ape nut unf ft i’ ite 
were four horses ahead of ‘Arizona.’ ” 
* 

Concerning one of Phil May’s old mod 
els, the Sydney “Bulletin” has the fo 
lowing: Brophy was his name, at 
Anglicar niste Exiled from the min 
1 I d ‘ y down on his luck, 

>t ist managed to rig him 


out in “t rd editions of old-fast 





eric ‘ ~+ } 
i@T i ‘ esx 1 sor ot eccies 


lastical scarecrow bad circumstances 


applied to May for 


Brophy \ charity, and 
the artist, much to the old man’s de 
light, gave him a shilling and a “retain 
ing fee’ of half a crown a week to sit 
as a model. This real y meant that for 
nearly three years the old broken-down | 
parson, who had something of the look 


and stoop of John Henry Newman, was 
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one of Phil May’s pensioners. Whenever 
he “sat,’? Brophy, in addition to the 
“half-crown regular,” got his dinner and 
tea at May’s. One day the eighty-year- 
old model asked May to give him some 
lessons in drawing. The joke-loving art- 
ist consented, on the understanding that 
Brophy was to leave May his skeleton 
when he died. A contract to this effect 
was written by May and solemnly signed 
by Brophy. Brophy, who could not be 
induced to draw anything save girls’ 
faces and ladies of the ballet, continued 
to receive his lessons and his half-erown 
up to the week of May’s departure from 
Sydney. The artist parted with his ven- 
erable model in the most comical man 
ner. “You've played me a dirty trick,” 
said May, “by swindling me out of that 
skeleton. I could have bought one, in 
order and condition, for hhalf the 
money you've cost me.” The old fellow, 
conscious of ‘his base ingratitude to his 
best and most patient friend, answered, 
“Don’t be angry with me, Mr. May. It’s 
not my fault. | meant to keep my word. 
Stay in Sydney a few months longer, 
and give me another chance to show you 
that I am a man of honor.” 


Artistic and Beautiful. 

Che use of electric light is becoming 
so general for house lighting in Toronto 
that it seems almost unnecessary to de- 
monstrate the many beautiful effects 
which may be had by the use of electric 
lighting in the home. The Electrie Light 
Company find, however, a very good pur- 
pose is being accomplished by having the 
art showrooms in their new office build- 
ing in Adelaide street east thrown open 
to the public. It is their intenition to 
have an exhibit of ‘the latest things in 
electric fixtures there, in order that To- 
ronto people may have the benefit of a 
large variety of beautiful pieces ‘to se- 
lect from. Their wish is that everyone 
who takes an interest in the artistie and 
beautiful should call and see their dis- 
play. 

=—_— eo —— 


The Climax of Savagery. 


Never have the natives of a State 
been treated with more hideous cruelty 
than those of the Congo Free State. It 


is under the personal rule of King Leo- 


; pold, whose idea is that it should fur- 
nish him with money for his private 
purse, and money he is determined to 


make out of it, no matter how. Amongst 
other devices, vast areas are farmed out 
to companies, in which, unless greatly 
maligned, he is a large shareholder. These 
companies collect india-rubber. The sys- 
tem is to force the natives to deliver a 
‘ertain fixed amount. If a village does 
not do this, the hands of the men are 
cut off, the viliage is burnt, and the 
women and children given over to the 
tender mercies of some neighboring tribe 
savages. This procedure is defended 
by the worthy monarch, in his reply to 

e English note protesting against such 
i regime, by the following economic doc- 
trine: 

“Natives cannot be exempted from all 
taxation when they benefit by the ma- 
terial and moral advantages introduced 
i ountry. If they have no 
money, they must pay in manual labor.” 

London “Truth.” 
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Let Your Stomach Have Its Own 
Way. 


Do Not Try to Drive and Force itto Work 
When it is Not Able or You Will Suffer 
All the More. 


cannot treat your stomach as 
men treat a balky horse—force, 
drive or even starve it into doi work 
at which it The stomac ‘ 
pat and servant and. will 
stand much and ill-treatment be 
fore it “balks,” but when it d had 


better 


to m 





You 


some 
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rehels » is a 


ient faithful 
abuse 
oes you 
attempt 
ome people have the 
that they can make their 


go slow with it and not 





ike it work 


mistaken idea 


stomachs work by starving themselves. 
They might eure the stomach that way. 
but it would take ao long that thev 
would have no use for a stomach when 
they got through. The sensible way out | 
of the difficulty is to let the stomach 
rest if it wants to and employ a substi- 


tute to do its work 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do the 
work of your stomach for you and digest 
your food just as your stomach used to 
when it was well. You can prove this by 
putting your food in a jar with 
one and sufficient water 
and you will see the food digested in just 
the same time as the digestive fluids of 
the stomach would do it. That will sat- 
isfy your mind. Now, to satisfy both 
your mind and body take one of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after eating—eat all 
and what you want—and you will feel 
in your mind that your food is being di- 


gested 


} 
giass 


. : ‘ 
of the tablets 


ance or weight in your stomach—in fact, 
you will forget all about having a stom- 
ach, just as you did when you were a 
healthy boy or girl 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act in a 
natural way because they contain only 
the natural elements of the gastric 
juices and other digestive fluids of the 
stomach. It makes no difference what 
condition the stomach is in, they go right 
ahead of their own accord and do their 
work. They know their business 
surrounding conditions do not influence 
them in the least. They thus relieve the 
weak stomach of all its burdens and give 
it its much-needed rest and permit it to 
become strong and healthy. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. They 
are so well known and their popularity 
is eo great that a druggist would as soon 
think of being out of alcohol or quinine. 
In fact, physicians are prescribing them 
all over the land, and it your own doc 
tor is real honest with you he will tell 
you frankly that there is nothing on 
earth so good for dyspepsia as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 
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; from day to day through the chang 


| pageants of Nature or through the var- 


because you will feel no disturb-, 
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A Golden Dedication. 





leave. This is not really so venturesome2 
as it may seem. You never were one 
of those aloof and awesome head mas- 
ters who exercise a petty reign of ter- 
ror over the effervescence of youth; and 
I cannot recall that we ever iriel to 
steal a march on you, except on a few 
occasions in the history of the school or 
of your own life, when we wished to 
surprise you with some token of our 
bashful affection. 

“When this page comes under that 
glowing eye which has since compelled 
so many audiences, in so many pes 
larger than any schoolroom, on weigit- 
ier matters than any school discipiine, 
let me ask you to recall those oceasions 
long ago, and to think of this prefatory 
letter as an echo of that happy time. | 
even feel myself lapsing (or, more pro- 
perly, stittening) into the formal style 
of an address, to be read to you, with 
much stumbling and a quaking heuw:t, 
before the assembled school. But I 
dare say you will find it none the worse 
on that account. As you sit now turn- 
ing these leaves, whether in Londo1 o1 
South Africa, 3 must pretend that 
you are still in the chair behind the 
high desk, where we all came for cown- 
sel and reproof, and that here is one of 
your boys come to tender you an offer- 
ing long overdue, making acknowlejg- 
ment of most grateful indebtedness 
never really to be repaid. For the ser- 
vice you did him is, next to the gift of 
life, 'the greatest that one man can 1en- 
der another. 

“Those were the days when we were 
all young together, whether at Greek or 
football, tramping for Mayflowers 
through the early spring woods, pad- 
dling on the river in intoxicating June: 
or snowshoeing across bitter drifts in the 
perishing December wind—always tinder 
the leadership of your indomitable «r- 
dor. In that golden age we first realized 
the kinship of Nature, whose help is for- 
ever unfailing, and whose praise is never 
out-sung. I must remind you, too, of 
those hours in the classroom, when the 
‘Aeneid’ was often interrupted by the 
‘Idyls_ of 
Damozel,’ and William Morris or Ar- 
nold or Mr. Swinburne’s latest lyric 
came to us between the lines of Horace. 


“T shall not fasten upon you the heavy 
responsibility of having turned more 
than one young scholar aside into the 
fascinating and headlong eurrent of con- 
temporary poetry, never to emerge 
again, nor of having helped to make 
anything so doubtful as a minor lard. 
It is certain, however, that you gave vs 
whatever solace and inspiration chere is 
in the classics and in modern letters, and 
set our feet in the devious aisles of the 
enchanted groves of the Muses. -ind I 
for one have to thank you for a 4 ea- 
sure in life, almost the oniy one tnat 
does not. fail. é 

“We learned from you, or we Diloht 
have learned, to be zealous, to be fair, 
to be happy over our work, to love cnly 
What is beautiful and of good report, 
and to follow the truth at all hazards. 
If you find any good, then, in ‘ese 
pages, take much of the credit for it to 
yourself, I beg you. And whatever ycu 
come upon of ill, attribute to that c1ig- 
inal perversity for which our grandsires 
had to make allowance in their t'ieolo- 
gy, and from which no master in the 
world can quite free_even his most de- 
sirous pupil. aie 

“The 


you 


the King’ or ‘The Blessed 


essays which go to make up 
this volume were written at different 


times during the past six or seven years. 
In revising them for publication in their 
present form, a good deal that was }11e- 
ly ephemeral has been cut away; so that 


| while they may not appear to contain 


very much that is of great significance, 
neither will they, 1 hope, be found alto- 
gether trivial. 

“Under the circumstances of their pro- 
duction, they could searecely follow any 
and continuous . trend of 
Perhaps, indeed, it is not to 
be expected that a book of essays should 
do this. They ean only have wnha'ever 
unity of feeling and outlook attaches to 


the writer’s philosophy, as it pa 





ied pomps and vanities of this deli-znt- 


ful world. And yet, if I must be my 
own apologist, perhaps I may be ex-nsed 
for assuming that no work of the sort, 





however random and perishable, will be 
entirely futile, if it has been done » the 
first place with loving sincerity ird 
conviction. It will have in the final 
analysis way of looking at life, 
some tendency or preference, which in a 
more studied work would more for- 
mal, but not therefore necessarily more 
true. It may attract only a handf:! cf 
readers; it may not outlive the hour, 
but, after all, that may be enough, if 
only it carry with it some hint 2f tie 
experience which prompted it. 

“A book is only written for him who 
finds it; and should carry to the finder 
some palpable or even intimate revela- 
tion of the man who made it. ‘t is as 
if, by a tone of the voice or a turn of 
the head, a stranger should suddenly ap- 
peal to us as a comrade. And while it 
is true that the offices of friendship are 
not fully accomplished until we have 
eaten our bushel of salt together, it is 
also certain that the flavor of friend- 
ship may be recognized with the small- 
est grain. A book may be a ery in the 
night, like Carlyle’s; or a message from 
‘the god of the wood, like Emerson’s; 
or a song of ‘the open, like Whitmaa’s; 
or the utterance of a scholar, like New- 
man, from the schools of ancient learn- 
ing; or it may be no more than the 
siniling salutation of a child in the 
street. Let him receive it whom it may 
serve. 

“It is a long way from the little Ca- 
nadian town on the St. John, in the 
early seventies, to the centers of the 
world in the beginning of a new era; but 
it is good to remember and to take c »ur- 
age. And while we who always must 
think of you with a touch of hero-wor- 
ship, look on with pride at your achieve- 
ments in that larger workroom of 1e- 
sponsibility to which you have so de- 
servedly come—while we kindle as of 
old at your unflinching and strenuous 
eagerness—I hope that you will be able 


some 


be 


HE dedication of a book is seldom 

i read, and, no doubt, there are 
few such forewords that are 

worth reading. But Bliss Carman, in his 
new book, “The Kinship of Nature,” 
pays a beautiful tribute in dedicating 
his work to his teacher and friend, 
George Robert Parkin. As Canadians 
we are proud of the teacher and of iis 
poet-pupil. Thus reads the dedigation: 
“Since you are on the other side cf 
the world, my dear Parkin, I must of- 
fer you my new book without your 


J 
, 
® 
In 
Leena eeee eee erence aaa ______ ae 
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A “Dorothy Dodd” Shoe Has Style 


There is one quality ina shoe that is hard to describe, for you can’t define it or locate it. 
It is not beauty, or cut, or fit, or wear ; it is style / 


Some shoes have it. 
cost. 
it to you. 


Most shoes haven’ it. 
A $10 custom-made shoe often can’t supply it, while a cheaper shoe will sometimes give 


All women want it. 


It has no relation to 


You get it in the highest degree in the ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd” Shoe. ; 
‘The Style of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’” has passed tnto a proverb. 


Oxfords, $3.00 
Boots, $3.75 





GIFT SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


New Books 


A Book is always in good taste and is appreciated to a 
higher degree than perhaps anything else of equal cost that 
The following titles are among the 


one could select for a gift. 
best : 


The Heart of Rome, by Marion Crawford 
Earth's Enigmas, by C G. D. Roberts ... 
Kindred of the Wild, by C. G. D. Roberts 
The Adventures of Gerard, by Conan Doyle 
The Proud Prince, by Justin McCarthy 
Old Quevec, by Gilbert Parker ¥ 
Gordon Keith, by Thomas N Page..........-.. 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by John Fox 


Grey Cloak, by Harold McGrath............-.+ +000 


The Black Shilling, by Amelia Barr 
Lives of the Huuted 

Wild Animals I Have Known 
Following the Deer, by W. J. Long...........0+-.5- 
School of the Woods, by W. J. Long...... 


Five Nations, by Kipling ......... Pia ys sasaekye sane 


W.A.Murray & Co.iaited 
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\ E. Thompson Seton... 


+20 
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Steet 3-75 
waaere 5.0 a aa 


1.20 


ne and silk marker. 


thenegecraeeees 1.75 
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to read with satisfaction and with some 
little pleasure these latest tasks which 
| bring for your approval. 

“Schools will not keep forever. By 
the feel of the sun it must be already 
past noon. Before very long the hour 
must strike for our dismissal from this 
pleasant and airy edifice, a summons 
less welcome than the four o’clock ¢a- 
thedral bell in that leafy Northern city 
in old days, and we shall all go scatter- 
ing forth for the Great Re-creation. 
Xefore that time arrives, only let me 
know that, in your impartial and exact- 
ing judgment, I have not altogether 
failed, and I shall await the Finals with 
more confidence than most mortals dare 
enjoy. Bos 


—— ————— 





The above Coupon MUST accompany every 
graphological study sent in. The Editor re- 
quests correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
ing several capital letters. %. Letters will be 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents need not take 
up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 8. Quota- 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied, 
4. Please address Correspondence Column. 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are notstudie.. 


Mr. B.—I cannot send private replies. 
Your birthday brings you under Gemini, 
an air sign, and you have many of the 
gifts and likewise the defects of that 
influence. If you develop selfishness, as 
you may easily do, it would be possible 
for you to treat even a wife very un- 
kindly, unless she were unusually callous. 
You are full of plans, energetic, self- 
reliant and sometimes a little cranky, but 
there is very good stuff in you. _ You 
are practical rather than romantic im 
matters of the affections, impatient and 
perhaps fickle. Some sensitiveness and or- 
iginality are suggested and unsatisfied 
ambition. The writing is exactly the 
type one often sees from the air people, 
restless, undecided, variable, fitful and 
hard to please. 

Sincere.—Where have you been all these 
months? I can scarcely believe the date 
of your letter and suppose you had given 
up hope long ago. Well, you see, patience 
has its reward. For your Zodiacal influ- 
ence please read answer to Mr. B. You 
are also Gemini, but a less advanced 
type, your writing being rather crude and 
immature, lacking tone and experience. 
It is strange that one 
kept so many of your childish 
probably there is an unusual 
of character about you 
not likely to develop the same traits 
Mr. B., your life seemingly being much 
more sheltered and calm. It is a pleas- 
ing, candid, amenable and cheery study. 


Mary Teresa.—It isn’t a very aggressive 


also? You 


are 


specimen, though you love power and, 
have a dominant will. You take kindly 
to sentimental influences, like pretty 


and harmonious surroundings, are care- 


ful and conscientious, and have developed | 


a good deal of refinement. The lines are 
often lacking in decision of purpose. The 


seventh of April brings you well under 
the influence of Aries, the leading fire 
sign, and you may change and expand: 


a good deal in time. 
Margaret.—I don’t know 

should be ** dreadful writers,’’ as you say 

you have observed. Two of my best 


chums are doctors; one writes a perfectly | 


ideal hand, the other just makes chicken 
tracks. So you see I cannot quite agree 
to your statement. Your birthday does 
not let you escape April, as the influences 
of that sign (Aries) begin about the 
twenty-first of March. You are not in 
the least a fool, but you might cultivate 
several qualities with success. For in- 
stance, a little caution and diplomacy at 
times, Large writing gives generally a 
generous and not too exact character; 
small writing shows concentration and 
sometimes miserly and penurious inclina- 
tions. But it depends on some other 
traits for real significance. You are 
buoyant, ambitious, full of go and energy, 
and very sane and sensible—a reliable 
person. 


Disted.—You have some originality of 
method, not always direct or reasonable, 
and your tenacity is eminently crab-like. 
You know the crab’s grip, how you might 
tear him to bits before he would relin- 
quish his hold? Cancer, the Crab, rules 
July, and you are well under his influ- 
ence. You are capable of warm affec- 
tion, but will probably be fickle and per- 
haps not too upright in matters concern- 
ing the affections. You are of a rather 
practical turn of mind, and though not a 
pessimist, not particularly buoyant. You 
have good sequence of ideas, are inclined 
to be selfish, and dearly love the approba- 
tion and commendation of your friends, 
which, indeed, you frequently deserve. It 
doesn't strike me as the hand of a man 
who would be likely to put himself out 
of his way to oblige or serve another. 
The crab is almost what you might call 





of your years has! 
curves; j 
simplicity | 


as! 


why doctors | 


a sedentary creature, but some of his 
children are restless, elusive, and enter- 
prising. I think you have not yet har- 
monized and disciplined your nature to 
its best development. It’s an interesting 
study anyway, with plenty of virility and 
snap in it. 

Fi-Fi.—It is not a thoroughly developed 
study, but shows strength, dominant will, 
purpose and independence. Writer is 
clever, capable and matter-of-fact, fairly 
logical, somewhat of an idealist, gener- 


ally digcreet and somewhat cautious in | 


dealing with the opposite sex. Percep- 
tion is quick and general mentality 
rather superior. There isn't much enter- 
prise, nor initiative, about this, nor 
marked originality. Some materialism 
suggests weakness of inspiration. 


Glen Rae.—It is rather a clever and pro- 
gressive hand, writer being generous and 
impulsive, imaginative, original and much 
inclined to idealize things. Judgment is 
faulty and sense of proportion often false, 
while there is no particular purpose or 
ruling influence yet shaping your ef- 
forts. You do not lightly give your con- 
fidence, and you are not an optimist, 
There is some aptness and an artistic 
touch in your nature. You can be proud, 
and like rich and beautiful things; 
would be luxurious, probably, if given 
a chance. 

Hastings.—This is a_ very 
ambitious and optimistic study, full of 
confidence and likely to achieve results 
from sheer self-assertion and dominant 
will. It lacks sweetness and harmony. 
Writer is not reliable as to impulse, and 
may easily stand in the way of her owu 
success. ‘Nhefe is a certain cleverness 
and great force in the lines. There is 
some facility of expression and a decid- 
edly practical touch. Though ithe manner 
may easily seem volatile and frivolous, I 
don't. think writer has many altruistic 
qualities and needs a lot of thought and 
training and will be well worth both. 


untrained, 


Cymbeline.—There isn’t any suggestion 
of an artistic career in your lines, which 
are just the opposite in many of their 
traits from the study of ‘Hastings,’ as 
are your natures. Both have ambitions. 
You might gain yours through plodding, 
but “Hastings’’ would rush at it and as 
likely miss as hit it. There isn’t any real 
promise of hard work in your lines, 
which are gracious, pleasant-tempered, 
hopeful, sympathetic, careful and dis- 
creet. You are reasonable, 
and sensible. I don't think you have the 
soul awakened as you, I hope, will some 
day. The lines lack inspiration. You 
need badly some rousing and strenuo1s 
experience—but then you are not “grown 
up” yet. 

Vera.—You are ambitious 
never satisfied 


have 
ambition. 


and 
your dominant 
I think though you will. You are not 
as reserved or self-protective as you 
might be, nor have you enough of 
optimism. You are a fire child, und» 
leo, one of the grandest of the whole 
twelve. You may easily be a person of 
sudden impulses and quick decisions. 
Your writing lacks the grandeur and the 
sweet inspiration of the highest type. It 
is rather feline than ‘leonine. It is very 
feminine and somewhat high-strung, but 
shows no sign of ill-temper. At the same 


time it has a charm, and I fancy the 
writer has her own fascination. 
Madge.—Anyone who balks at nursing 





because it is laborious and considers the 
alternative of having her voice cultivated 
and going on the stage is too varied a 
proposition for my consideration. You 
have soaring ambition, a gracious and in- 
gratiating manner, pleasant temper. 
adaptable nature, some enterprise, small 
purpose, quick perception—a bright but 
not a strong character, 
be rather easily cast down. 
Victoria.—Your writing isn’t very suit- 
able for delineation. It shows capacity 
for affection, love of the good things of 
life, a happy faculty for enjoyment and 
g00d sequence of ideas. The lines 
really too uncertain to dissect further. 
Presto.—You, too, like Victoria, have a 
good deal of growing to do. Your study, 
conventional at best. is made more so by 
the ruled paper. The dominant touch is 
there however, and good discretion, 
practical purpose, some clearness and 
facility of expression and pleasantness of 
temper. It is not yet properly developed. 


Ata.—I wish you had used plain paper. 
as your writing really has some marked 
individuality. You are at once enterpris- 
ing and cautious, imaginative, rather in- 
clined to pessimism, and having a sympa- 
thetic, beauty-loving and rather tactful 
nature. You have ambition, love praise, 
and often merit it. I think you are, how- 


tops and floral covers. 








level-headed | 


I fancy likely to 


are j 


Fancy Gift Books, 25c. 


Imperial Series. 
us to sell at the nominal price of twenty-five cents a volume, 


This is a special edition secured by 


whereas the retail price fixed by the publishers was sixty cents. 
The edition is beautifully bound in white ant gold, with gilt 


Authors represented include : Ruskin, 


Carlyle, Longfellow, Scott, Milton and other famous writers, 


Handy Volume Classics 

A dainty gift edition, bound in soft ooze leather, gilt title 
The 
Poets ; Cranford ; Evangeline ; 
the Lake ; Lucille; Queen of the Air ; Wordsworth, 
and Tales from Shakespeare. 


include: Selections from the 


Idylls of the King; Lady of 


65c. 


titles 


Special. each........ 


17 to 31 King St.East. 
10 to 16 Col Stkast Toronto. 


ever, modest and not 


conceited, 
when sure of excellence, 


even 





Douglas Jerrold’s stage jests were ex- 
cellent not only for their closeness, but 
also for their severity. When it was said 
at the Haymarket that someone had ac- 
tually been “bred on these boards,” “He 
looks as though he had been cut out of 
them,” was the wit’s rejoinder. 


















Start Right To-day 


and you will find the world very 
much brighter to-morrow, A good 
complexion -the bloom of perfect 
health -bright eyes, clear brain— 
these are within the reach of all who 
take care of their digestive organs. 
Take a teaspoonful of 


Abbeys 


Effervescent 


Salt 


in a glass of water every morning 
and you will find that blotches and 
eruptions will give place to clear 
clean skin. Throw away the powder 
puff and rouge-pot—they are counter- 

| feits of nature. Abbey's will cure 
constipation, the enemy of a clear 

| complexion, 

| At all Druggists 25c. and 60c. 

















In the 
Kitchen. 


The purity, whiteness 
and dryness of Windsor 
Salt makes it an ideal 
Salt for the dairy and 
kitchen. 


_ It does not cake—it 
dissolves easily — # Zs 
nothing but pure Salt. 


Windsor 
Salt. 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 








Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated... 


JUBILEE and 





Malt and Hops* 


THE 


DOMINION BREWERY CO. 


LIMITED 
BREWERS «:¢ MALSTERS 


WHITE LABEL? 
INDIA PALE... ALE 


The above brands are the genuine extrac of 
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“The Sooner to Sleep.” 
I think,” he said 


ee EXT Sunday, 
N gently. “lt would be best for 


you to go into the hospital on 
Saturday. In cases like this 
it is not safe to put off.” 
“I wouldn’t have it put off.” 
“And your people? Have you anyone 
in London—any relations?” 


she will not be able to come.” 


ou can write again, and she’ll be anx- 
lous.” 

“T don’t think I shall tell her the 
truth,” she said slowly. “I was to have 
gone down there next week to keep 
house and see to things during her con- 
finement; I shall have to make some ex- 
cuse.” 

“Is there nobody else?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Nobody you would like me to write 
to just to say it was safely over?” 

“You are very good,” she said, «oior- 
ing. 

“Not a bit,’ said the doctor. “A: I 
say, you may not be able to write for a 
week or so, and the nurses are always 
busy.” He stood with notebook and 
pencil. ‘ 

“And a doctor of course has plenty cf 
leisure,” said the girl unsteadily... ‘+. eu, 
I won’t waste more of your time Lhan I 
must. He has gone to America, if you 
will be so very good as to write to 
him.” 

“Philip Milner,” repeated the doctor, 
and he wrote the address as she die- 
tated. 

“He has been out there three months, 
but I only got his address a week ago,” 
she went on. “If you could tell lim 
that it went off very quietly and that 
there was hardly any pain—something 
like that, you know, for it isn’t any good 
troubling people, is it?” She had her 
back to the doctor, but he could see t'.e 
little gray face:in the mirror. 

“I quite hope to tell him that,” he said 
cheerfully. 

“And they will tell me what to do 
when I get to the hospital; I sha’n’t have 
to worry about anything?” 

“Nothing at all; just keep up a good 
heart.” 

She held out her hand, smiling. “I 
shall see you again on Sunday, but I 
should like to thank you now. It might | 
have seemed so much worse.” i 

He took her hand and held it. “I am 
just going to have some lunch; I wish 

‘ou would join me. There'll be nobody | 
but ourselves: it will be quieter and 
handier than a restaurant. I want you 
to stop for selfish reasons; I should be , 
wondering all day at odd moments what | 
you had had to eat. It’s a long way’ 
out to Forest Gate.” 

Nan followed him across the hall; ! 
there was a feeling of peace in the house | 
that even the solemn-faced servant man 
could not disturb, Outside a new strange. 
world awaited her, a lifetime of four 
days and the black veil of Sunday beyond 
which there was no seeing. But here 
was the man who was alone responsible 
for what might happen, the man who 
had shatte the old life with a sen- 
tence of six words. While she remained 
with him Nan felt as if the future were 
more his concern than hers. 

Their talk at lunch was not affectedly 
cheerful, still less was it gloomy. The 
doctor told hospital stories, he spoke of 
the folk she would be likely to meet, 
and he tried to-take away the daunting 
menace from certain words. When they 
were alone he turned the conversation 
into more personal 
about Nan’s work, about her sister’s 
concerns, and finally about the man 
whose address he carried in his pocket- 
book. 

“There isn’t much to tell,” she said 
shyly. “No, no, it isn’t that I mind your 
asking, only I don’t want you to mis-| 
understand. 

“He was poor; he is not the sort of 
man that makes money. We used to | 
make believe we were merely good! 
friends; it wasn’t a very successful pre- 
tense, but it served, and Phil had a 
sort of pride in clinging to it even when 
it was most threadbare.” She gave a 
little laugh and sat thinking. | 

“He used to say he was treating me 
very unfairly, but we had each such a! 
different notion of unfairness. I remem- ! 
ber when he went away he said he was 
happy in having no ties, that there were 
few men who could leave so little behind 
them. He repeated it over like a les- 
gon; he had a queer, child’s fancy that 
if one said a thing often enough it would 
come to be true in the end. 

“He is not doing very well out there. 
He doesn’t say so, but I am too used to 
Philip not to understand. I feel glad to 
think that he cannot hear of this until 
it is all over. You will not tell him any 
more than he need know?” 

The doctor shook his head. 


channels, asking 


“Come into the drawing-room,” he 
said. “We will have a cup of coffee to- 


gether before you go.” 

He drew a comfortable chair up to the 
fire and stood looking at her in silence. 

“I wish you would drink your coffee,” 
she said at last. “It must be quite cold.” 

“IT was wondering whether you could 
tell the truth as bravely as you take it?” 

“I think so,” she said, smiling. “I 
have always been more ready to tell it 
than [ found folk ready to listen.” 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I want you 
to teil me just what it is you most fear. 
I spend my time seeing people through | 
tight places; you can mostly reckon on- 
their pluck, but you can’t reckon on the 
things they choose to be frightened of.” | 

“{ think———” began Nan. | 

“IT want you to look at me; I know} 
fear when I see it.” 

“If I could only be -ure that Sunday 
were all,” she said, tremulously, “I 
shouldn’t be frightenei of that; indeed 
it would seem to exy lain—other things. 
But to live on disable , to bear pain that 
made one each day leis oneself, perhaps 
to turn coward and— ind smvel 1 

“You have no need (o fear that.” 

“Ah! But how can one tell? 
never knows till one is proved.” 

“You wili not be proved,” he said gent- 
ly. 

“You think not?” she said, meeting his 
eye steadily. 

“I might say I was sure of it. It is 
one of two things—the hope of a real 
recovery, or else—— You've had some 
hard knocks, out that would be the last 
of them.” 

He turned away his head and looked 
down into the fire. After a while Nan 
spoke again, 

“I shall be able to tell him the whole 
truth now. I will give you the letter 
on Sunday to send with yours if it’s 
needed. want you, in that case (if 
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: his elbow. 
_She shook her head. “I’ve a married! derstanding most things,” she said, soft- 
sister in Hull. I will write to her, but } ly, “but I do not think you will ever un- 


a i derstand what you have been to me. 

Let me have her address,” said the| And I shall have known you just five 
doctor. “It may be a little while before days on Sunday.”—Caroline Marriage in 
“Outlook.” 


What a jolly thing a cold is when you 


How it cheers the drooping spirits of the 


What a jolly thing a cold is with the 


Am I gently philosophical and gentle as 


| ease the case of Emilien Qlouatre of this 





you wouldn’t mind), to speak of me as 
_ ‘Nan,’ 
dreary to him than ‘Miss Harker’; he 
would -be thinking L had died alone in a 
strange land. 
is just as you say; one worries so un- 
necessarily. 
‘should spend my life waiting; I never 
thought of anything so simple as this.” 


It wonld sound so much less 














It would trouble him. It 


I used to wonder how I 


She got up from her chair and stood at 
“You are very clever at un- 





Flaxseed and Mustard. 





get it good and hard! 
energetic bard! 

Hear the cheerful way he sneezes! 

How he pleases with his wheezes! 

And his treasured nose he squeezes 
While he rubs his chest with lard. 
While the trustiest of nurses by his 
verses never flustered 
Makes a poultice, like a custard, 
Of the flaxseed and the mustard. 


poultice in its place! 

When your heart is filled with gladness 
and the sweat runs down your 
face! 

Does the patient do some cussing 
At the fussing and the mussing? 
Nay! He’s learnedly discussing 
The improvement of the race. 
Never yelled and never blustered 
When he felt that stinging custard 
Made of flaxseed and of mustard! 


What a jolly thing a cold is! Oh, the 
liar that I am! 
a lamb? 
No, I'm not! I'm fiercely cranky 
At this measly hanky-panky. 
Will I take that stuff? No, thankee! 
‘Tis a snare! delusion! sham! 
Hang the doctors and the nurses! 
Let the druggists hear my curses! 
On their shelves permit to spoil 
Senna, salts, and castor oil! 
Please to let me, carin’ noffin’, 
Go a-coughin’ to my coffin! 
With my body wrapped in worsted, 
And a poultice, like a custard, 
Made of flaxseed and of mustard! 
—Grif Alexander, in Pittsburg ‘“ Dis- 
patch.”’ 
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Message to all Canadians 


That Dodd’s Kidney Pills Cure all Stages 
of Kidney Disease. 








Emilien Clouatre had Backache, Headache 
and Could not sleep—Now he can 
Steep, Work and Enjoy Life —Dedd’s 
Kidney Pills did i. 


Val Racine, Que., Nov. 23.—(Special.) 
—In ithese days when nearly every news- 
paper tells of deaths from Kidney Dis- 


place comes as a message of hope to the 
Canadian people. He had Kidney Dis- 
ease. Dodd’s Kidney Pills cured him 
completely and permanently. 

M. Clouatre is always glad to ‘tell of 
his cure. He says: “I cannot do qter- 
wise than praise Dodd’s Kidney Pills. 
They cured me of Kidney Disease. 

“I ‘had pains in the back and head- 
ache and could not sleep at nights. I 
got up in ‘the morning more fatigued 
than the night before. I took nine 
boxes of Dodd’s Kidney Pills and they 
cured me completely. Now I can sleep 
well and work well, and my backache 
and headache are gone. I have had no 


trouble since I took Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills.” 

Dodd’s Kidney Pills never fail to cure 
Kidney Disease from Backache to 


Bright’s Disease. They have an unbrok- 
en record of thirteen vears in Canada. 





Womanhood Must Wash. 





George Herbert Palmer, professor of 
philosophy in Harvard University, is op- 
timistic in regard to the college woman. 
He does not believe that the higher edu- 
cation is going to harm the true wo- 
man, and says that it does not speak 
well for a woman if she cannot stand a 
comegs training. His opinion on the sub- 
ject has been asked so many times that 
he decided to settle the matter once for 
all, and the last time he was asked the 
usual question he replied briefly and to | 
the point, “I have no use for womanhood 
that won’t wash.” 





That there is nothing new under the 
sun is as true now as in the days of 
Solomon. No doubt much of Roman 
prowess was due to the universal use of 
baths by all classes. The modern ten- 
dency is to return to the use of natural 
treatment. Unquestionably the waters 
compounded in Nature’s laboratory are 
the best remedial agents, chief among 
these, from medical references, is the 
“St. Catharines Well,” located in St. 
Catharines, the “Garden City” of Can- | 
ada. Here will be found every facility 
for rest, recuperation and comfort where 
exists a happy combination of family ho- 
tel life and sanitarium attachments for 
those desiring same. It is time that 
Canadians were sensible of the resources 
of their own country and that it is not 
necessary to go over the border to pro- 
eure either the necessities or the luxur- 
ies of life. 





Notes Sent to Teacher. 





These notes are declared by the Chi- 
o “Inter-Ocean” ‘to be authentic: 
eacher—-What shall I do mit Charley? 

Me and my man can’t nothing make of 

him. When ‘we want to lick der little 

imp he gets the bed under where we 
can’t reach for him and must put a hook 
on her bedroom door to hold him for his 


ca. 


licking. Please soak him in school shust 
as often as you got time. 
Teacher—If Louis is bad please lick 


him until his eyes are blue. He is v 
stubborn. He has a good deal of the 
mule in him. He takes after his father. 

Teacher—I dink you are a fool. You 
want my boy to read when he don’t no 
alferbits. Please teach him some. 

Mies Brown—-You must stop teach my 
Lizzie fiscal ‘torture she needs yet read- 
ing and figors init sums more asa that, if 
I want her to do jumpin I can make her 


jump. : 

Miss—My boy tells me when I trink 
beer der overcoat from my stummack 
gets too thick. Please be so kind and 
intervene in my family affairs. 

Dear teacher—Please excuse Fritz for 
staying home he had der measles to 
oblige his father. 

Teacher—Please excuse Rachel for be- 
i away those two days her grand- 
mother died to obliged her mother. 

Teacher—You must excuse my girl for 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


not coming to school she was sick and 





Jade in a common dose state for three 
days. 





' Ferrol, a Weight Builder. 


Ferrol is not a medicine in the usual 
sense of the term. 

It is a blood and tissue food, a nerve 
strengthener. 

Not merely a nerve soother, but a 
tonic that tones up the whole nervous 
system. 

Then Ferrol combines cod liver oil 
and iron in such a manner that these 
peerless tissue builders are easily as- 
similated, are not repulsive to the most 
delicate stomachs as they are in the or- 


dinary crude forms in which they are of- 


fered for sale. 

The first sign of failing health is the 
falling off in weight. 

It indicates improper assimilation, due 
to derangements of the stomach, blood 
or nervous system. 

Ferrol quickly corrects these troubles 
by setting the nerves in proper tone 
and then building up blood and _ tissue 
with the least possible assimilative ef- 
fort. 

At all druggists. Free samples from 
the Ferrol Company (Limited), Toronto. 





A Good Dinner Made De Blowitz Talk. 





“Getting what you want from kings 
or statesmen,” De Blowitz said to me 
once, “is all a matter of dining with the 
right people.” 

Never a truer word was said. 

De Blowitz, himself, who knew more 
of Europe than all Europe put 
together— who checkmated Bismarck 
and “cooked Count Munster’s goose”’— 
did most of his work at the dinner-table 
or in the ball-room. 

In persuading him to write his me- 
moirs [ followed his precept. For over 
a year we smoked and talked or dined 
and talked—there in his marvelous home 
in the Rue Greuze—until somehow 


or 
other he began to write his reminis- 
ecences. He had written four or five 


papers; I do not know whether he would 
have finished them or not had not the 
“Times” stepped opportunely in. 

One morning I found him sitting in his 
bedroom by the window .that looks out 
on the little burying ground of Passy. 
He was wrapped in his old, red, wadded- 
silk dressing gown; his legs were 
crossed under him and the looked—the 
huge, short, egg-shaped man—more like 
a little Buddhist idol than ever before. 

“Well, I’ve left the ‘Times,’” he said; 
there was a long silence, and then he 
added: “They turned me off like an old 
horse.” 

When this remark was telegraphed to 
London the “Times” denied that it had 
turned its great man off “like an old 
horse.” I do not know what special 
kind of turning off that is, but the in- 
trigue that resulted in De Blowitz’s 
withdrawal ‘was a nasty piece of busi- 
ness, and he used the words I have 
quoted. 

His dog “Fly,” fat and old as he, wad- 
dled up to him and lay by his chair; and 
so I left them—the old, outworn friends. 
In a few days ‘he went to his country 
place at Les Petites Dalles on the Nor- 
mandy coast; for the next few months 
the memoirs advanced rapidly. I made 
a short visit to New York, and, on my 








Ready to serve. 

Just open the tin. 
England’s Beef Eaters can 
find no better nor more 
nourishing food 
than Clark's 
Roast Beef. 


W. CLARK, MFr. 


MONTREAL 
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UNIQUE GIFTS 
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Call and inspect our famous collection, 
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his home, the next day, he had taken to 


‘pearance and behavior of the prisoners, 








NIGHT. 


return to Paris, found a ‘telegram invit- 
ing me to breakfast. When I went to 


his bed. He tad been stricken down 
suddenly and was dying. Over his head 
hung a great crucifix of silver and 
ebony; the beads were in his hands. He 
looked up, however, with the grim hu- 
mor that was always in him. 

“T have ‘Fly’s’ illness,” said the, “but 
the worst of it is that they can’t poison 
me to put me out of my pain.” 

Two days later he was dead.—Vance 
Thompson in “Swecess.” 





A Polite Prisoner. 





The lady who was visiting the jail 
had been much impressed with the ap- 


and she took occasion to express her 
approval to the warden. 

“They seem as courteous as anybody,” 
she said, enthusiastically, “even if they 
don’t say anything.” 

“Yes, they’re polite enough,” assented 
the jailer. “But I’m a little suspicious 
of too fine manners.” 

“IT don’t see how 
claimed the lady. 

“Well, I am,” declared the warden, 
“and I have been ever since one of the 
smoothest of them broke out of jail 
and left a note for me in which he 
wrote, ‘I hope you will pardon me for 
the liberty of taking.’ ” 


you can be!” ex- 





Advice on Matrimony. 





A professor of a noted medical col- 
lege was addressing the graduating 
class. “Gentlemen,” he said, “you are 
going out into the world of action. You 
will likely follow in some degree the ex- 
ample of those who have preceded you. 
Among other things you may marry. 
Let me entreat you to be kind to your 
wives. Be patient with them. Do not 
fret under petty domestic trials. When 
one of you asks your wife to go driving, 
do not worry if she is not ready at the 
appointed time. Have a treatise on 
your speciality always with you. Read 
it while you wait, and I assure you, gen- 
tlemen” — and the professor’s kindly 
smile seemed to show a trace of 
irony—“‘you will be astonished at the 
vast amount of information you will ac- 
quire in this way.” 





His Quotation. 





As a stockbroker was getting out of 
his cab, a friend, strolling by, accosted 
him thus: 

“Say, old man, you are looking awfully 
off color.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I really be- 
gin to think that I am getting on my 
last legs.” 

“Nonsense,” said ‘his friend, “you'll 
live to see a hundred yet.” 

“Bosh,” exclaimed the broker, “do you, 
a man of business, really think that 
heaven will take me at par when it can 
get me at 677” 


Had the Best Chance. 





“Tt am in the hands of my friends,” 
said the first candidate with much dig- 
nity. “I leave my future to them.” 

The second candidate smiled sardoni- 
eally. 

“And I,” he asserted. 
pockets of my friends. 
look after my future, 
catch even.” 

This, my child, demonstrates the dif- 
ference between standing for office and 
running for the same.—“Judge.” ¢ 


“am in the 
They have to 
or they won’t 
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A young lady called at a music shop 
and asked for something new in piano 
music. The clerk asked her if it made 
any difference how many sharps there 
were in the piece. “Oh, no,” she replied, 
“not in the least, for if there are more 
than two I always scratch them out with 
my penknife!” 


Harris Cohen, the Baxter street cloth- 


ier, whose recent death revealed the fact | 


that the money he had made in business 
had all been lost in horse racing, was 


anything but an Irishman, yet frequent- 


ly he made bulls. 

One of his bulla concerned a horse he 
had just bought. A man said this horse 
was a poor one—said it could mot com- 
pare with a certain animal of his own, 

“Rubbish!” Cohen retorted. “Rubbish! 
Why, that horse of mine can stand still 
faster than yours can gallop.” 


A short time ago a pitman was asked 
by a friend who was very bowlegged to 
purchase when next “i’ the toon” a pair 
of stockings for him. On the following 
Saturday the pitman entered the shop of 
a well-known hosier to make the pur 
chase. The shopman was most obliging ; 
but, having shown the intending pur- 
chaser nearly every pair in stock, he at 
last thought it time to ask of the man a 
more minute description of what was re- 
quired. He said he had shown nearly ail 
they had, and he was sure their shop was 
second to none; and, as they had hither- 
to given satisfaction to all classes, it was 
strange they could not now suit a cus- 
tomer. The pitman laconically replied, 
“What I want is a pair 0’ bow-legged 
yins.” 





Meals Served in Coaches on Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Day Trains between 
Pittsburg and Buffalo. 





Beginning November 29, uniformed 
porters will be placed on Pennsylvania 
Railroad trains leaving Pittsburg at 9 a. 
m. daily for Buffalo and leaving Buffalo 
at 845 a.m. daily for Pittsburg. The 
coaches on these trains, which are now 
fitted with lavatories, will also be 
equipped with portable tables, and meals 
will be served to coach passengers by 
the train porters from the broiler buffet 
parlor car, 





Mr. J. W. Swan, official photographer 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System, re 
turned to Montreal yesterday morning 
from a ten days’ sojourn in the hunting 
regions situated on the company’s lines 
in “The Highlands of Ontario.” Mr. 
Swan made the trip with a view of 
securing an additional collection of 1cga- 
tives of deer-hunting pictures to add to 
the already large series which the vom- 
pany have, and which are being utiliza 
to exploit the great attractions which 
are found in Ontario for the sportsman. 
He was most successful in his quest and 
has been able to obtain a number of ex- 
cellent views, not only depicting the 
hunter in the act of securing his ytar- 
ry, but several scenes of the game being 
hauled to camp, camping scenes and 














SCORE’S 


TAILORS AND HABERDASHERS 


OVERCOATS FOR CORRECT DRESSERS 


A magnificent line of Oxford end Cambridge Cheviots. 


Materials regularly priced at $32. 


Special for $28. 





R. SCORE & Son 


77 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


Pandora Ranée 


SMOOTH, HARD CASTINGS—EASILY POLISHED 


Every woman who prides herself on a wel!-appointed kitchen wants her 
range to be well polished, look clean and have a new, elegant appearance, 

This is not poss:ble if the castings are not r ght—all castings in the 
“ Pandora” range are made from the highest grade of pig-iron (no scrap of 
any kind is us-d) the best skilled moulders in the land do the moulding, 


the utmost care and latest machinery 


is used in the cleaning, and when 


finished every part has a smooth, hard, black surface which takes a beauti- 
ful, rich polish and never has that grey effect always seen in poor castings. 

Special flue construction in the Pandora” forces the heat around the 
oven twice and dircct!y under every pot-hole—is a perfect baker and a 


perfect cooker at the same time. 
Sold by all enterprising dealers. 


Booklet free to any address. 


M‘Clarys 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B. 
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78 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO. j 
In Business aS a Savincs Bank AND Loan Co., Since 1854 
SOON TO BECOME 


“THE HOME BANK OF CANADA.” 


Assets, : 


3:/ 


Upwards. 


OFFICE HOURS:—9 am. to 4 p.m. 


OPEN 7 TO 9 EVERY 
SATURDAY WIQHT. 


$3,000,000.00. 


interest Allowed on Deposits from Twenty Cents 


WITHDRAWABLE BY CHEQUES. 


SaTURDaY 9 &m, to 1 p.m. 
JAMES MASON, 
Managing Director. 
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COAL AND WOOD 


LIST OF OFFICES: 

: 3 KING EAST 

<a 413 Yonge Street 
793 Yonge Street 
578 Queen Street West 
415 Spadina Avenue 
Bathurst Street (opposite Front Street 
806 Queen Street Kast 
1352 Queen Street West 
204 Wellesley Street 
Esplanade Kast (near Berkeley Street) 
Esp’anade East{(foot of Church Street) 
369 Pape Avenue (at G.T.R. Crossing) 
1131 Yonge Street (at C.P.R. Crossing) 
258 te 286 Lansdowne Avenue (near Dundas St.) 


AT its 


Lowest 
Prices 


The ELIAS ROGERS CO., Limited 








views of large numbers of deer at the 
several stations being got ready for 
transportation. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System have made a specialty in 
the iast few vears of advertising the 
many attractions that Canada holds 
forth for the tourist, angler and sports- 
man, especially disseminating informa- 
tion for the delectation of the increas- 
ing brotherhood of travelers from the 
United States. Thousands of dollars 
have been expended in this direction, 
with the result that the traffic has im- 
creased phenomenally. It is safe to say 
that the Grand Trunk are doing more 
than any other factor to advertise Can- 
ada as the Mecca for the summer visi- 
tor and the sportsman 


Wabash. 





Cheap one-way colonist tickets are 
now on sale daily until November 30, 
over the great Wabash line to Califor 
nia, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and British Columbia. Tick 
ets are good to stop over at different 
points. This will be a grand opportuni 
ty to visit the above points at a very 
low rate. All tickets should read over 
the Wabash, the short and true route 
to the West. For timetables, reserva 
tions of sleeping car berths, and other 
information, address any railroad ticket 
agent or J. A. Richardson, district pas- 

| senger agent, north-east corner King and 
| Yonge streets, Toronto. 
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HE experiment of giving a Sun- 
day concert in the Princess 
Theater, which was tried for 


the first time last Sabbath 
evening, was attended with sig- 
nal success, if success may be measured 
by the size of the audience. The anudi- 
torium was packed to the doors, and the 


receipts from the modest silver collec- 
tions totalled about $150. The occasion 
witnessed the first appearance of the 


‘Trish-Canadian” Band, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Quivron, late bandmaster 
of the Royal Victoria Rifles, Montreal. 
There were about sixty players on the 
stage, mostly recruited from the musi- 
cians of the city theaters. I understand 
that the object of the promoters of the 
movement is to keep these musicians to- 
gether as an organization during the 
winter months by means of concerts and 
rehearsals, so that in the summer, when 
the salary of the theater orchestral play- 
er vanishes, they will be in a position to 
give respectable performances through- 
out the country. I have no prejudice 
against Sunday concerts as such. They 
are a feature of musical life in many of 
the cities of Europe and even in London 
itself. The law in London, I believe, re- 
quires as a condition for permitting 
Sunday concerts that they must not be 
given for profit, or, in other words, all 
excess of receipts over legitimate expen- 
citure must be handed over to some 
charity. The concert at the Princess 
seems to have fulfilled this condition, as 
the proceeds were intended to benefit 
the Children’s Shelter. As might have 
been expected in the case of a band only 
just organized and that has had only 
x few rehearsals as a unit, the perform 
ance was in many s rather crude, 
especially in famous 
ture “Egmont.” The clarinets 


respect 
ee ti on’s reY- 
sce thoven's ove! 


and wood- 


wind generally were very timid in their 
attacks and execution, and often much 
astray in their intonation. There was a 
want, too. of well marked rhythmieal de- 
finition and metrical accent in the play- 
ing of the band as a whole. Om the] 
other land, the performance had suffi- | 
eient merit and was of a character to |} 
justify the belief that there most 


are 
encouraging f 
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L carefu ctor, and with his past ex- | 
perience he should be able, in due time, | 
to effect a marked improvement in the 
ensemble of the band. On the whole he | 
programme was « t good class, inelud- | 
ing in addition to Bee ven over- | 
ture Wagner’s march and grims’ chor 
us from “Tannhauser,” an arrangeme of | 
“Nearer, My God, Thee.’ M er bee s | 
“Marche aux Flambeaux.” No. 3, a selec- | 
tion from “Rigoletto” and Meverbeer’s | 
“Coronation Marcel Mr. F. Nicolai, | 
solo violontello, contributed a transcrip- | 
t Chopin’s Second Nocturne, Mrs. | 
Oliphant sang Liddle’s “Abide With Me,” 
nd Master Clege sang “A Dream of 
Paradise” and also played a xylophone 
solo The soloists were all recalled ] 
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basso leaves immediately after for San | 


Franeiseco, whence he sails for Australia. 
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‘Enqui rer’ says: “An ¢ 
was in the Asse ombly | 
Hall of the Teachers’ Training School on | 
Tuesday afternoon, in which Mr. 
tal Brown of Erie and Mr. Henry W. 
Hill, organist of the Chureh of Ascen 
sion of this city, participated. Mr. Brown 
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examinat December in connection 
With the ocal examinations in music 
rhe theory are fixed at 
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29, work for December 
niversity main build 
like an aban 


niversity olf 
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announce hole 
ions n 
examinations in 
local centers for 
und in practical 
320 and 31, at the U 
ing. This does not look 
donment of the music examinations, as 
was predicted some time an im 
aginative correspondent. 
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The demand for seats for the three 
concerts of the Mendelssohn Choir has 
been so large that the executive com- 
mittee have come to the conclusion that 
they will accept no more subscriptions. 
The number of seats called for by each 
subseription will not be as it 
to provide for additional 
seats on the present subscription list 
The Massey Hall will consequently be 
filled to its capacity at each concert 
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increased, 
is impossible 


concerts 


Music 


[wo successful 
vere given at the 
on the evenings of 
ist. At the first concert the pro 
gramme was supplied by the pupils 
Misses Alice Black Marion Brandon, 
Bertha Hastings, Iva Kantell, Annie Me- 
Neil, Gladys Sutton, with Master Alfred 
Collett giving the piano numbers, Miss 
Tessie Constable, Miss Violet Dennis and 
Masters Arthur Martin and Fred Singes 
the violin mumbers, and Miss Ma'bel Lee 
representing the vocal department. The 
rendering of the selections indicated 
careful work and conscientious instruc | 
thon At the second pro 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. November 28, 1903 
gramme was supplied by the teachers. of. and the reason of it appears to be 
‘Yhe programme was of a more exacting that the ruler of the U.S.A. emphatical- Whale ee & 
nature, and included works of Beetho- ly refused to don fashionable attire. i Li 
ven, Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Sinding, Wieni- Sometimes he actually refuses to have LIMITED 
awski and Sarasate. The teachers who new clothes at all, and he has always to Canada’s Greatest Music House 
appeared were Misses Maude McLean be coaxed and wheedled into ordering 
end Edith J. Mason, piano, and Mar- them. There are a good many great * 
guerite Waste, violin. Miss Mabel Lee men built that way, and if I remember-} Everything in Sheet Musie 
sang in the absence of Mrs. Kennedy. rightly Mr. Gladstone was one of them. 
Excellent work was demonstrated in [iy is curious that while intellect scorns AND Musical instruments 
each case. tailors, mediocrity togs itself up to the 

ss nines. If all the geniuses of to-day were Our collection of RARE 


week a 
Dovereourt 


sac 


evening of last 
was given in the 


Thursday 
red concert 


Read Baptist Church by the choir and 
crehestra, who themselves furnished 
some choice selections. \ feature of 


Toronto 
numbers 
man- 


the event was the debut of the 
Mixed Quartette, whose two 
were rendered in a most pleasing 


ner. Miss Elspeth MeDonald’s reading 
showeu -.vent, and one, with violin obli- 
gato, was received with special favor. 
Mrs. Lillie, soprano soloist at Western 
Congregational Church, gave a solo with 
good effect and also sang in a duet with 
Arthur Uvedale, the English tenor. Solos 
were also contributed by Arthur Uve- 
dale, Willard Demmery and Mrs. Callan. 
The accompanists were Mr. Collie 
Stevenson and the Misses Porter, who 
gave satisfaction in that capacity. 
* 
An amusing anecdote related by Her- 


mann Klein in his “Thirty Years of Mu- 


sical Life in London,’ just published, 
relates to the first interview of Anton 
Seidl with Wagner in the library at 


Wahnfriend. Seidl found the room dark, 


and imagining nobody was there, pulled 
out his letter of introduction and began 
sitently rehearsing the speech he had 
prepared. Suddenly from out of a 
gloomy corner Wagner appei ared and 
Seidl was so nervous that he could not 
bring out a sentence of his speech. This 
proved to be his salvation, for Wagner, 
declaring, “If you can work as well as 


you can hold your tongue,” 
on the spot. 


engaged him 
* 


Writing of the disadvantages to which 


singers are subjected, an English spe- 
cialist says: “Instrumentalists—even un- 
der unfavorable conditions—have a far 
greater chanee. Their instruments are 
nade for them—they can see them, 
touch them and thoroughly examine and 
understand the mechanism of each; they 


watch their 
ndeavor to 


singers! 


can teacher's performances 
imitate them; but the 


Everyone has different organs 





n size and shape and strength; every- 
one has different capabilities and possi 
bili ies, and not sufficient time to under- 
stand how to use them, nor can they 
ever see how their vocal apparatus acts 
while singing. They have to study for 
years, and daily, constantly watching 
the physical sensations they experience 


while in the act of singing, 


control their 


before they 
thoroughly hidden in- 


strument.” 





Referring to laim of a German 
physician that lie is proved that the 
study of the pianoforte is responsible 
for an alarming amount of nervous ex- 


\ustion in voung people, the 


“Daily 





Telegraph,” London, says: “We can quite 
understand that this would be the case 
where a delicate pupil had his strength 
overrated by his preceptor. But even 
more interesting than the above would 
be statistics as to the number of ner 
vous systems shattered by the piano- 
forte next door.” 

In “Musical Pastels.’ Mr. George P. 
Upton has an interesting and apprecia- 
tive article on William Billings, the 
“father of American music.” “To Wil- 
liam Billings, a good tanner, good patriot 
and good Christian of Boston, Mass., 
self-taught and self-made, belongs the 
igh honor of being the first to compose 
music in the United States. To this 
sturdy eighteenth century Yankee must 
ilso be ascribed the paternity of the 

urch choir, the singing school and the 
secular concert of this country. Crude 


as his compositions were, 
did all the conventional laws of 
harmony, they were nevertheless so in- 
fused with vigor, enthusiasm and tune- 
fulness that some of them have survived 
the present time, holding their places 
persistently in the multitudinous modern 
psalmody. Rugged in style, imperfect in 
I unpolished in composition as 
they must ever command re- 
the beginnings of American 

‘Billings’ sacred music 


and violating 
as they 


spect as 


music 


was the first protest against the English 
psalmody, which had been in use fo 
nearly a century and a half. ... It 

1s in the year 1770 that William Bill- 

gs declared American musical inde 
pendence He was at that time in the 
twenty-fourth vear of his age, and en 
gaged in tanning in Boston. He had a 
common school education, and showed 
an early inclination toward music, but in 
this art he was self-taught his only 


sources of knowledge being the labored 


and often incorrect musical grammars 
| that prefaced the English psalters. His 
studio was the tannery, and upon its 
walls and upon the hides he wrote the 
first musie with chalk.” Physically Bill 
ings was a bundle of deformities, which 


vere matched by mental qualities equal 
ly eccentric, oddity of humor being the 
conspicuous. He wrote much music 
patriotic as well religious na 
his songs were sung as much 
around camp fires as in the churches 
He died September 26, 1800, and not 
withstanding the vogue of his composi 


Hbost 
of a as 


ture, and 


tions, in indigent circumstances 
* 
The concert of Mme. Patti in Massey 


Hall on December 3 will be particular! 
interesting as proving it possible for a 
woman to preserve her voice up 
to a certain standard of beauty and 
flexibility up to the advanced age of six 
ty-one years. No doubt the famous pri 
ma donna will be received by a large 
gathering, in which the curious feminine 
element will be largely represented, but 
which will also inelude many musical 
people who have a sympathetic feeling 
of gratefulness and respect for a singer 
who in the past has done so much to 
illustrate to them what beautiful sing 
ng realy is 
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The recital Saturday afternoon at 
of Music 
vocal pupils of 


pianists 


was given 
Dr. Tor 
who appeared 
Ivory, Gertrude Anderson 
Eveline Ashworth, Pauline Grant, Eu 
genie Maxwell, Plizabeth Westlake, Dol 
lie Blair and Adele Barnard. Vocal 
numbers were contributed ‘by Nellie 
Kate Pllis, Marie Smith, Clara 


forrington and Mr. J. F. Tilley 
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and 


rhe 


Aston, 


In Paris 
certs are 
Ohevillard 
ind Col 


the principal orchestral con 
given on Sunday afternoons 
(the successor of Lamoureux) 
onne both opened their season on 
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the 


solved 
problem of giving the performer not only 
full but also separate control over speed 


You have completely 


and force, the two chief factors of ex- 
pression. 

The force on your Simplex is in control 
of the feet ; this makes very fine shading 
as well as sudden accents possible with. 
out affecting the speed, and herewith lies 
one of its many advantages over the 
other instruments. At the same time 
your invention lessens the physical ex- 
ertion. It is all but human ! and deserves 
the greatest success, which I most heart- 
ily wish you. 


CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


Prof. Sternberg is well known as the head of the 
Sternberg Schoo! of Music in Philadelphia. 





Canadian Representatives 
The R. S. Williams & Sons Co., 


143 Yonge St. Toronto, LIMITE) 





October 18. Colonne had Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Symphony, a Bach coneerto and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, while Che- 
villard gave a concert performance of the 
whole third act of Wagner’s “Gotterdam- 
merung.” Both had large audiences, and 
Chevillard promptly announced a repeti- 
his programme for the following 





tion of 
Sunday. 
* 


Miss Jean Forbes has resigned her po- 
sition as soprano soloist in Trinity 
Methodist choir to accept engagements 
for special church work in the city and 


evtside towns. CHERUBINO. 


a ne 


Segsworth invites 
art to an exhibition of her 
eriginal designs applied to china, to be 
held in Roberts’ Art Gallery, 51 King | 
street west, the following week. Since 
her recent introduction of this work to 
Canada it has been watched with inter- 
and is constantly growing in favor. 
She has also some good studies in water 
and oils, 


Miss Florence 
lovers of 


all 


est 


colors 


—- 


Suicide’s Poem. 








A strange 
er’s jury at 

Mr. Henry 
staying with 
herd’s Bush. 
to commit 
was found 
cut with 
razor. 

In his room were found some 
in his*handwriting and initialed by him, 
and a note to his wife, who was in the 
country. 

The verses were 


story was told to a eoron- 
Hammersmith recently. 
Read, a retired ‘builder, was 

some relatives at Shep- 

He had never threatened 
suicide, but one morning he 
dead, his wrist having been 
the blade taken from a safety 


verses 


as follows: 


Bring no vain chaplet to my grave. 
Once, when you might, you could h: 
blest 
A lonely lift 
But nothing 
Your love 


ive 


an aching breast; 
now can help or save. 
when needed was not given, 


And now who cares Life’s bands are 
riven! 
Shed o'er my dust no fruitless tears 


Oh, once your pity had been sweet 

To weary hands and weary feet 
Through all the joyless bitter years 
May weep not for the might have been 
God's rain will keep my gravelet green. 


Breathe o’er the dead 
Once, living, I had ‘eapt to hear 
The tones I loved,~the voice of cheer 

Make musie through my sunless days 
3ut now the wind alone may sweep 

Over the daisies where I sleep. 


no word of praise 


Oh, idle 
I care 
My day 


wreaths too late! 

the need is o'er. 

is past—I feel no more 

The strain, the heat, the chill, the hate 
Oh, love in Life, you came not nigh! 
And now 'twere well to pass me by 


tears, oh, 


not now, 


“he note ran: 
“You know what I have 
if anything should happen, 


always said 
and we know 


it may at any time. I wish a plain, un- 
polished coffin and no flowers. My tools 
will pay for that. They have been 
friends in the past; let them pass away 
with me.” 

Mr. Kead’s son said that his fathe 
enjoyed good health, was of a cheerful 


He 
cut 


trouble. 
accidentally 


ind without 
father 


disposition, 


imagined his 


himself, as he was a believer in “bleed- 
ing’ for the relief of pain. 

The jury returned a verdict of suicide 
while of unsound mind. 





Englishmen's Three Gods. 


The Englishman is the last man among 
civilized races to be an artist, a musi- 
cian Or a poet, but he is the first to be 
a gentleman An Englishman thinks 
coldly, loves coldly and fights coldly, but 
he gets there just the same. There is 
always a fascinating smoothness about 
him, and he worships three gods—his 
flag, his trade and his top-hat.—“Bulle- 
tin,” Sydney. 


—— — 


Impossible Shakespeare. 





Critic Marvelous drama of yours, sir. 
There's a scene in that play that 
Shakespeare himself could not have writ 
ten. 

Author—Indeed; you are too flatter 
ing. 

Critie—I was referring to that rail 
way smash in the third aect.-—‘Tit-Bits.” 
Sheared Samson. 
Stubb—Female barbers are something 

of a novelty 

Penn—Nothing of the kind. They had 
a female barber in Biblical days, ~ . 

Stubb—Get out! What was her 
name? 

Penn—Delilah.—Chicago “News.” 


Teddy Roosevelt's tailor has been pro- 


claiming to the world that the President 
is the man to clothe he knows 





hardest 


grouped+together and denuded of their 
wearing apparel I question whether 
enough would be realized to 
rag shop. 

atc nneanchalnilpitinsiaticiiasian 


the 
blood.—* 


To live, the 


must draw 


surgeon and 
Life.” 4 


but it should 
become a habit. 


M: ao is all very well, 
never be allowed to 
“Late. 


“Doesn’t he ever go to church?” “No. 
Why should he? He is in the employ of 
a wholesale millinery house.”’—Chicago 
“Evening Post.” 


Guest—I understand this club has a 
rule that there shall be no feeing the 
waiters. Waiter—Yes, sir; but we nev- 


cr think of reporting when the rule is 
broken. 


“For some time past,” 
pus Nuritch, 


said Mr. Pom- 
who had engaged passage 
for Europe, “I’ve been contemplating a 
visit to the scenes associated with the 
lives of my ancestors.” “That so?” re- 
plied Pepprey; “going slumming, eh?”— 
Philadelphia “Press.” 
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OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE STREET. 


DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA 


——Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses: 
17th Season now Open 


SCKOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 


CALENDARS and SYLLABUS FREE 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 


TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 








Studio— Conservatory of _— 
‘ororto. 
MR. W. Y. ARCHIBALD 


BARITONE 


_ Has returned from Italy, and will re-open his classes 
1 Voice Correction and Placing, on Sept. 22nd. 


Studio—Nordheimers’, 


THE MODEL SCHOOL of MUSIC 


193 BEVERLEY STREET 








VOCAL VIOLIN PIANO THEORY 


Thoroughly competent staff for high-class work in 


all departments, Write or call for particulars, 


W. SPENCER JONES 


35 WALKER AVE., TORONTO 


Concert Director and Accompanist 
Manager of High-Class Artists 
Correspondence from Committees invited. 





All of the thirty-six dates now booked for Jarvis- 
Smily tour. Now booking tor Bertha Cushing-Child 
(of Boston), cortralto; tour January, 1904 ; assisting 
artists Mabel Stanley Leonard (of Detroit), reader, 
and Georgie Turner (of Montreal), violiniste. 





Toronto Conservatory 
...otring Quartette | instractor 


Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, first violin. 
Miss Lina D. Adamson, second violin, 
Miss Lena M. Hayes, viola. 

Miss Lois Winlow, ‘cello. 


Oper for engagements. Apply Conservatory of Music 


Toronto Junction College of Music 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


HAROLD DOCKRAY PHILLIPS, M.A., 
Bac. (Cantab ), F.R.C O., Organ and Theory. 





Mus 


Scholarships in all departments. 
October ist. 


Names to be in by 





Master Eugene Lockhart 
BOY COMEDIAN 


For three years en tour with Kilties’ 
terms and circular address : 
Eugene Lockhart, ‘‘Walnut Hall,” 


Band. For 


Toronto, 


BERENICE PARKER 


M.E.L. 
ELOCUTIONIST 


TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—572 Jarvis St. *Phone—N. 865, 


EDMUND HARDY, Mus. Bac, 


Teacher of Piano-playing at ‘Toronto Conservatory 
of Music Organist 
Choirmaster of of P arkdale Presbyterian C arch. h. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER 
SOP2ANO 


For Dates, 








and Westbourne School. and 


Terms, etc., apply to 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, 


MR. J.:M. SHERLO:K 


SINGING MASTER 


Toronto, 


Studios Rooms 5-8, Nordheimer's, 15 King Street 
East 
ALFRED CARRIER 
PIANIST 
Organist of St Basil's Church 


Pupils received, St. Joseph St 


equip a | 


ogee S 
ermtic 


OLD VIOLINS, 
‘CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada, Imspection 
invited. 

INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 
Musical Studio— 


28 Floss Platz, LEIPZ'6 
J. W. McFARLANE 


PIAN'ST AND ACCOMPANIST 
20 Collier Street, Toronto. 


A limited number of pupils received. Engagements 
solicited for Concerts, At Homes, Assemblies, For 
terms, dates, etc., apply to the above address. 


MRS. J, MENZIES SWANSON 


Certificated R. A. M., London, Eng. (honors), and 
Trinity, London. 


PIANO AND THEORY LESSONS 
Accompanist for Cono: rts, Parties, etc. 


12 Carlton Street 


H. S. SAUNDERS 


RSIT) _OF TORONTO. }- 


IN AFFILIATION WiTH UNI 





12-14 Pembroke Street 
| F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc., Musical Director. 


STUDENTS TRAINED ON ARTISTIC LINES 


Kindergarten Music Classes for Teachers 
and Children, under Miss Hulaa Westman. 

Elocution. Oratory, Physical Culture 
and Dramatic Art, Ema Scott-Kaff, Principal. 

Dramatic Classes, under Miss Maud Pew, 
A. 1. Cull. M and graduare of S:anhope- Wheat 
croft Dramatic Schoo], New York. 


Calendar and Syliabus on Application. 








MISS MARY HEWITT SMART 


SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ os al 
Whitby. Vocal Teacher St. a 


lege, Toronto. Studi 
Yonge Street Tx. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and PIANO 





















Studio—Toronto College Music or Williams’ 


143 onge Str et. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 








Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon's Church. 
Musical Director of the ae ae Golene, VIOLONCELLIST 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto } 2: Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and z Ee cess 





Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedzie. 


MISS LILLIAN BURNS 
READER 


Principal of Metropolitan College of Music School 
of Expression. Teacher of Expression St. Margaret's 
College. For terms and dates apply— 


26 Homewood Ave. 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


At Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School and St. Monica's School. 


Residence—No, 10 St. Joseph Street. 


G. D. ATKINSON 


Organist and Choirmaster Dundas Center Methodist 
Church, London. 


Teacher of Piano and 6rgan Playing 

Toronto Studio—Room 19, Oddfellows’ Building, 
cor, College and Yonge. Fortnightly. 

Address— 474 Queen's Avenue, London, Ont. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘‘Scored an unqualified 
success." — Mail and Kmpire — Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Metropolitan School of Music), 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO- 
PLAYING, COMPOSITION, Etc. 


Private studio— Nordheimer’s, 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College of 
Music. Residence — 32 Madison Avenue. 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music, 


EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Saletes 
will We seeeve Page S and coroert 





EDWARD BARTON 


BASS VOCALIST 
PROFESSIONAL VOICE TRAINER 


681 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


CONCERT BARITONE 


Studio— Nordheimers, 
15 King St. East, Toronto. 


J. F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 5, 269 Colle ge Street, Toronto. 


THE VIOLIN 


J. W. BAUMANN 


Pupils received at Nordheimer’s, 
Studio No. 3. 


MISS JULIA F. MacBRIEN 


CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Vienna ; Wager Swayne, Paris, 
and Stepanhof, Berlin, Pupils’ prepared for all colle- 
giate and university examinations. Studio - Room 10, 
south-east cor, Carlton and Yonge Streets. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio- -146 Ossington Avenue 























Toronto. 











EDUCATIONAL, 





THE MISSES STERNBERG 
PHYSICAL CULTURE AND DANCING 


ST. GEORGE S HALL (eL™ sr.) and PARKDALE 
ii ‘i SIMPSON HALL 
Evening Dancing Classes, Tos Yeuns St. 


Write for prospectus. 





Classes now open. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


“|MISS KING WOOD 


French Specialist (Diplomee) 


Will open afternoon classes Monday, Sept. 15th, 
at 95 Charles Street. Miss King Wood has lived 
seven years in France and Russia, and has made a 
thorough study of the best methods of teaching living 


Address— 








Music, Bishop Strachan School. 
met Mio. Devitm Nordheim Ev 
a o er's ; ‘en- 
uae Odea ae heke 








languages. Terms and list of references sent on 
A. P. ROXBURGH, F.E.LS, | 2ptcation. 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION 
Voice Production, Expression and Gesture: School of Expression 
Terms for tuition and engagement for tuitiun. TORONTO 


275 SPADINA AVKE., TORONTO. 


A. T. CRINGAN, Mus. Bac. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the het of Singing. 
Careful attention given to tone placing and 
development. 


Elocution, Physical Culture, 
Pedagogy, Literature 


This course embraces the University 
lecture topics and work in a well equipped 
gymnasium, 





For calendar write: Ema Scott Raff, 
F.C.M., care of School of Expression, 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Bloor & Yonge. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


Residence— 633 Church S1., Toronto. 


Chrystal Brown 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor 


Soloist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 


Now booking engagements in Canada. 
ERIE, Pa. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 





ORONT< 
JPY SICAL CULTURE 
PN See 12) oo (0) 
SIMPSON FA. . 734 YONGE ST. 


M, C. HALL Cc. W. WREYPORD 
Recreative and Curative Exercises Daily 
FENCING 


Arranging an Evening Class. 
Calendar on application. 


el. [¢lelae oan 


Address 

















ART. 


J. |. RIDPATH 
Art Wood Carving Studio 


Orders taken for Christmas. 
Afternoon and evening classes, 


Room 12, Aberdeen Chambers, Victoria St. 


MRS. VERRAL MISS GORMLEY 


STUDIO 
Classes in Painting, Drawing and Modeling 


Strathcona Chambers, 
124 Victoria Street. 


MRS. DIGNAM 


PRIVATE STUDEC also 
Class Studios for Drawing and Painting 


42, 43, 44, 45, 46 Union Laan Building, 
28 Toronto Street. 





Residence—93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT 


Teacher in the Advanced Grades of Piano 
Playing. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address 








Address 








168 Carlton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music, 


RS. J. W. BRADLEY 
and Leader of Berxeley St 
Ohurch Choir, 


Vocal ton 
ai Tonsige of 2 Moul Lacion' 


sso Sentan et, face 


M® and Mrs. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 








F. GAGEN, A.R.C A., 


Miniatures, Water-Color and ink Portraits 
Studio—90 YONGE STREET 


a, Ww. 








L. FORSTER 
eee PORTRAIT PAINTING 
94 King Stree West 











Tone placement aad de mb of voice | = 
according to scientific princt : 
Studio—68 Alexander 7 PROFESSIONAL. 





DONALD HE HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
fT 
School and Upper Canada a, Soames 


Address—W Ross Street. 





GHERMAN E. TOWNSEND 


‘Public Accountant and Auditor 


Terente 
Room 210." *Phone—Main 1901 
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Ghe 


Metrostyle 


PIANOLA 


Supplements a Faultless Tech- 
nique with the Highest 
of Interpretation 


Standards 


HE FACT that the Pianola enables anyone, whether a 
musician or not, to play the piano, by supplying a 
wonderfully controllable technique, or manipulation of 
the keys, is now universally accepted «nd generally 


understood. 


The New Thought—the almost incomprehensible advance 
made by the Metrostyle Pianola is that it also supplies note by 


note, phrase by phrase, 


EVERY DETAIL 


OF 


A STANDARD INTERPRETATION 


indicated in some cases by the composer himself, in others by 
the greatest living pianists, and in every instance by an authority 


entitled to respect. 


This means that the veriest novice can not only with the 
Pianola play the great masterpieces upon the piano, but with 
the Metrostyle Pianola can play them as an artist plays them, 


with all the tempo skadings, accents, pauses, etc., 


that charac- 


terize an intelligent, individualized performance. 


At the same time, it cannot be too clearly understood that 
these standard interpretations, although constituting an instruc- 
tor and guide worthy of the utmost confidence, do not in the 
slightest degree limit the perfect freedom of the performer to 
interpret according to his own ideas. 


The student, the musician, ani even those only remotely 
interested in music, will be repaid for investigating this latest 
Pianola, which introduces to the world a new and potent factor 


in future musical development. 


Pianola, $275. Pianola with Metrastyle, $325. 
Purchasable by moderate monthly payments. 


There is but one Pianola, and we are the exclusive Agents 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. 


LIMITED 


32 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 














8 
ry Carnahan’s 


« Floraline 


twanee CPeAM 
W. J. A. & H. CARNAHAN, DRUGGISTS, ETC., 


Carlton and Church Sts., Toronto. Tel. M. 219 

















SPECIAL SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS 
By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, M.A. 
A’ UNITARIAN CHURCH, JARVIS ST. 


Nov. 29-THE NEW THOUGHT OF INCAR. 
XN ATICN. The second of series on Reli- 
gious Thought ia the 2uth Century. 

oars ees 
Unitarian Literature Free, -Aciress, Secre- 
tary, 526 Sherbourne Street. 











MISS LILLIAN DE LESQUE 
Mezzo Soprano, late of Buffalo, N.Y., pupil of Pro- 
fessor Bobner, Leipsic ; also of Arthur Blight and 
others. Teacher of Voice Cultare, Expression 
a specialty. Some splenaid testimonials. Studio, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, Nordheimer Building, 
Toronto, 


inh 


WANTED © 


A lady of forty, clever and experienced, 
Nurse, Housekeeper or Companion. 
Address Box A, SarurvAy NiGH' 





“Social and Personal. 

Mrs. Walter C. Bonnell (nee Wylie) 
will receive for the first time since her 
marriage, on Tuesday, December Ist, at 
(86 Spadina avenue Mrs. William 
Charles Brent (nee Deyell of Port Hope) 

will receive for the first time since her 
mercieai on Tuesday, December Ist, 
afternoon and evening, at 123 Howland 
avenue. The annual conversazione of 
Victoria University 


will be held in the 
college -building Friday evening, Decem 
ber 4th, at eight o’clock. Mrs. Hubert 
M. Wetherald (nee MacLeod) will hold 
her post-nuptial reception on the after 
noon and evening of Friday, December 
{th, at 22 Beaconsfield avenue. Mrs. 
Wetherald will be at home on the sec 
ond and fourth Thursdays. Mrs. Allan ¢ 
[ler (nee Helliwell) will receive for the 
first time since her marriage, on Wed 
resday afternoon, December 2nd, at 
mother’s home, 187 Carlton street 
a 


Mrs. Walter Percival Merrick (nee 
Gray) will receive for the first time since 
her marriage on Wednesday, December 
and, at 142 Mutual street, and after 
wards on the first and third Mondays. 

. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyld gave a second din- 

ner on Wednesday evening at Dunedin. 
. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hendrie 
beautiful luncheon at 
Thursday, at which 


gave a very 
Holmstead on 
their out-of-town 
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SHEA’S THEATER 


WEEK NOV, 30 | e2it's25. 


FIRST APPEARANCE HERE 


EDMUND DAY & CO. 


Presenting ‘‘ Shipmates.” 


ADOLPH ZINK 


Little Man. Big Comedian, 


GALLAGHER-BARRETI & CO. 


In a Comedy Sketch. 


CHARLOTTE GUYER GEORGE 


srilliant Contralto. 


BILLY $. CLIFFORD 


In a Clever Monologue. 


ROBERTUS & WILFREDO 


Novel Juggling Act. 


A. 0, ROBBINS 


Comedy Cyclist. 


THE KINETOGRAPH 


With all New Pictures, 






Matinees 
Daily 








CLUB 


MALE CHORUS 


AND THE FAMOUS 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Massey Hall  s$ZNRR4" Dec. 12 
PRICES, $1.50, $1.00, 75c. 


Subscribers’ List at Hall 





guests who were able to remain in Ham- 
ilton until the afternoon were ente1 
tained 


Some fifty or more enjoyed a 
most elegant luncheon. 
. 
Next Wednesday evening Mr. James 


L. Hughes will lecture before the Pick 
wick Club in the Conservatory of Music, 
College street, on “Charles Dickens.” 
4 
Mivs. Bickford of 72 St George street 
and Captain Bickford will sail for Lon 
don on the steamer “Kaiser Wilhelm” 
from New York on December 15. Mrs. 
Bickford will spend the winter in Italy 
and Captain Bickford will rejoin his 
regiment 
° 
Mrs. ‘I. Worthington Jull (nee Ful- 
ton) will receive for the first time since 
her marriage on Tuesday and Wednes 
day afternoon and evening, December 
Ist and 2n¢, at 1243 King west. 





“Mr. Dowie is no fool.” “No, indeed; 
a fool and his money are soon parted.” 
“Life.” 
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Weladvvaldd te 
Colleges Cleaned 


BY THE 


Dustless Method 


We are now booking orders for cleaning ¢ 








Colleges during the Christmas holidays. , 


Telephone M. 1413 for our representative 


to call and quote prices. 


Carpets, Mattresses, Upholstered Furni- 
ture, Walls and Ceiling cleaned. 


Hardwood Floors and Desks oiled and polished. 


Windows and partition work cleaned. 








OntarioCompressed Air Je 
Dustless House Cleaning Co. 


59-61 VICTORIA STREET LIMITED. 


Testimonials given on application. 














Heel Holders 


A heel holder is something serving the 
purpose of an ice-creeper to be attached to 
the heel of a shoe to enable the wearer to 
walk treely and safely over slippery places. 
The only kind of ice-creeper that, nowa- 
days, is worth while is the 


Dunlop Creeper Heel. 


It is a combination of a rubber heel 
and an ice creeper. The creeper part of it 
is a steel disc, vulcanized into the rubber. 
Makes safe walking on the ice and comfort- 
able walking anywhere. The steel disc will 
grip the hardest, smoothest surfaces and 
hold the heel firmly so that it cannot skate 
or slide. When the foot is raised to take 
the next step, the heel releases easily. 





THE DUNLOP TIRE CO., Limitea, 


f dealer has not got them, 
wakaabes Toronto. 


apply to us. 


P iss 
THE LATEST PERPO@E 


JNO. TAYLOR pe TORONTO 





AT ROGERS’ STORE 


———) 


Christmas Furniture 


Our store is fast putting on a holiday ap- 











pearance as daily arrivals of furniture suited 
for Christmas giving are passed into stock 
and put in favored positions on the different 
floors. Experienced shoppers realize it is 
not a bit too early to be on the look-out, and 
already many choice pieces of furniture have 
been bought and stored away for Christmas 
delivery to some fortunate relative or friend. 

Our collection embraces much that is ex- 
clusive with us in Bric-a- Brac Cabinets, Music 


Wall Coblnates | 


Fancy Screens, Arm Chairs, Drawing-Room 


Cabinets, Cabinets, Liquor 


Chairs, Center and Fancy Tables, etc., etc. 





We cordially invite you to come and 
make a leisurely inspection. . 


The CHAS. ROGERS & SONS CO., 


Limited 
07 YONGE STREET 



















SHIRT WAISTS DESIGNED... 


Tailor made, also 
evening fancy 
waists made to 


fit without lining. 
New York and 

Paris Models 

copied. 

MORDERED 
WORK 
ONLY 


M. FRANKLIN 
1% Richmond St. West, Toronto 


Telephone— Main 175 








ee TT 


DOOOOOOOOO 000000 
19 and 20-Per Cent. off on all Orders for 


9 
Balance of Season. 9 

All Trimmed Millinery At Cost 
MDE. JOAN BISHOP 


MISS ALEXANDER 


: 406 and 408 Yonge Street. Tel.—Main 3077 











ABoeckh 
Broom 
For a 
Clean 
Sweep 


Boeckh's 
Bamboo- 
handled 
Brooms are 
sold by all 
reliable 
Grocers 
throughout 
Canada. 












MRS. MEVER’S PARLORS 


AT SUNNYSIDE 


are again open for engagements 


to large and small parties. The 
floor is perfect. Luncheons first- 
class only. For terms address 


P. V. MEYER, 
1801 Queen Street West 
Or ’Phone Park 905. 








Don’t Delay 
Making Your Will 


The greater the efforts, the longer the time 


spent by an individual in accumulating pro- 


perty for his tamily or other purposes, the 


more important becomes the duty of making a 


will. It is a duty that is sometimes put off 
until too late to be performed. We will 
forward free for the asking to any address in 
Canada the various forms of wills 

THE. 


TRUSTS AND 
GUARANTEE 


COMPANY, Limited 


- $2,000,000.00 
700,000.00 


Office and Safe Deposit Vaults—I4 King 
Street West, Toronte, 


Capital Subscribed. . 
Capital Paid-Up.. 








 Gco., McConkey’ . 


| RESTAURANT 


OOOOCO 


i, 


BALL, RE- 


€ ervi ION and Afternoon 
ASSEMBLY 


weumin f\ Tea 


© 9999-9-99H99OHOHHOOOOOODOO 


COLES 


Caterers and... 
Manufacturing 
Confectioners... 

719 Yonge St., Toronto 


Nor: h 2004 and 2005. 





Telephones- 





CUTLERY 


Repairing and 


Sharpening 


Table Knives, Carvers, Scis- 
sors, Razors, Penknives. 
"Phone M, 3697 


OO 


Nicholsons’ Cutlery Store 


80 YONGE STREET 


BONDS for the TRUSTED 


Fidelity bonds for all persons tn positions of 
a ~ issue them for officers and em- 
oe all conceras—ban telephones, 

eS secret societies of all escrip- 
rite for Sees. 


The Lendon Guarantee and Accident Co. 
LIMITED 


denn 


D. W. Alexander, General Manager for Canada. 


Canada Life Ballding, Terento 








ART POTTERY 
««.:Holiday Gifts 


A choice selection of 
the latest ncvelties. 


LAMPS AND SHADES 


WILLIAM JUNOR 


88 WEST KING STREET, ° TORONTO 














TENDERS WANTED 


For Privileges in Connection with 
Toronto Ball Grounds. 


FOR SEASON OF 1904. 


PP eran, mabe ag ore cards, refreshments, adver 

sing on fences and stands, bicycles and cushions 

“Full particulars at ice of Toronto Ball Club, 
Limited, to Kin 











g Street West Tenders will close 
Dec. rstt Ihe lowest or any tender not necessarily 
accepted. By order of the board, 
SE OED EERE SEC.-TREAS., 
The Toronto Ball Club, Limited 





ONLY VENTILATED MATTRESS 





FIT FOR A KING! ! 


is the oniy 


“The Marshall Ventilated” 
| SANITARY 
COMFORTABLE 


PERFECTL | SATISFACTORY 


MATTRESS IN THE WORLD 


It is a Royal Bed within the reach of every 
ci izen. Send for descri,tive circular. 


The Marshall Sanitary MattressCo. 
259 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
Factories—Toronto, Chicago, and London, England. 


W. H. STONE 


UNDERTAKER 


YONGE 848 sTREET 
‘Phone—Main 932 














J. YOUNG (Alex, Millard) 


The Leading Undertaker 


‘Phone 679, 359 YONGE STREET 





The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 











Births 
Burton—Nov. 5. Toronto, Mrs) Edgar S 
4. Toronto. Mrs. W. J. 
St Thomas, Mrs 
1 daughter 
Hamiltor Mrs. 
‘oronto, Mrs. T. B. Hy le, 
Marriages 
Van Dine—Hughes—Nov 5 Toronto 
Ernest Dow Van Dine to Mary Ade- 
laide Hughes 
Grant—MecCaughey—Nov 13, William Hay 
Grant to Margaret Almira MecCaughey 
Sparling—Fr Y ct. 14. Dawson City 


ling to Florence Emma 


a» Tor ) 
M. Drenan 








| ‘ 

| D ron, Arthur A 
| Anna M. Stone 

| Deaths 

| Mel N 23 Toronts San 

' Smith McDonell, aged 6 years 

| Dumble—C rg. J. H. Dumble, ag { 





RAILROAUY TEANSPORTATION, 


NADIAN ~> 
*ACIFIC NY. 


TORONTO, HAMILTON, BUFFALO AND 
NEW YORK SERVICE 









CAN 








Toronto and Hamilton 


Ly. Ar. Lv. Ar 
Toronto. Hamilton. Hamiitor. Toronto 
a750a.m. a8 45a.m. a8 Oa.m. a 855 am. 


b945,.a.m. b10 40a.m. b9 55am. b10 £0 a.m. 





all2p.m. a210 pm. al2 25p.m. a 120 p.m. 
a300p.m. a35ipm a: > ai05 p.m. 
b520 p.m. b6 15 p.m. a5 x a 610 p.m 
a735 p.m. a8i0p.m. b810p.m. b 905 p.m. 


Toronto to Buffalo and New York 
Ly Toronto—a 7 0am. b 945 am. b5 2 p.m 
Ar Buffalo —al0 55a.m. b13 40 p.m. b8 20 p m. 
Ar N. York—al0 00 p.m. a100 p.m. b7 50 a.m 


The 5.20 p.m train has through first-class 
sleeper, Toronto to New York, and Dining Car, 
Toronto to Buffalo, daily. 

a— Daily, except Sunday. b—Daily. 


Tickets and further information at Canadian 
Pacific Ticket Office, | King Street Kast, or 
Union Station Ticket Office (north wicket). 


A. H. NOTMAN, 


Assy. Gen. Passenger Agent, Toront: 





EUR Tiered 
| ONE-WAY SPECIAL TICKETS 


are on sale daily until Novem- 
ber 30th to points in British Colum- 
bia, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, etc. 


LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, ILL., 


$i4 it Fare for the Round Trip from Toront 
. Good going Nov. 29th, 30th and 
. Valid returning on or bef 
Dec. 7th, 1903. 








ONTARIO PROVINCIAL FAIR, GUELPH 


Dec. 7th to Dec. 11th, 1903. 


$I Fare for Round Trip from Toronto Go 
. going Dec. sth to tith. Valid for return 


or before Dec. 14th. 


For tickets and all information apply to ¢ 
Ticket Office, N. W er King and Yonge 


y 
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Words That go to The Bad 


T may seem whimsical to attri- 
bute a quality of original sin to 
the dictionary, but there is 
certainly some - tendency in 
words, as there is in human na- 
ure, which makes for degenera- 

éy. A word comes into the world, like 
the babe, in a state of innocence, Look 
at it after a few centuries, or even de- 
cades, and the chances are that you will 
find it coarsened, if not actually soiled. 
To take a very simple and obvious in- 
stance: one would say that “knowledge” 
was an idea so definite and excellent 
that it could not take on any unworthy 
significance. Yet to say that a person 
is “knowing” is not always an unadul- 
terated compliment; it suggests wisdom 
plus certain other qualities which had 
no place in the original meaning. Still 
more sad is the case of the word “cun- 
ning,” etymologically identical with 
“knowledge,” and now so far removed 
from it that only the students of lan- 
guage know they are related. Think, 
too, of our forefathers’ ewphemism for 
a witch—‘wise woman”—wise with the 
wisdom, as the “cunning” man is learned 
with the knowledge, of an inferior world 
to this. 

The same debasing principle may be 





seen at work in such words as “notori- 
ous.” Many living descendants of Mrs. 


Malaprop use the word as if it were a 
synonym of “notable,” not detecting 
that the trail of the serpent is already 
over it. The word has not yet gone very 
far on the downward path—not far, 
for instance, as “enormity’—but it has 
long since acquired the specific meaning 
of fame in the evil sense. You call an 
anarchist notorious, but not an arch 
bishop. That the distinction was made 
in Shakespeare’s time is plain from the 
fact that he applies the epithet to 
“knave,” “villain,” “pirate,” “liar,” and 
other persons not admitted to polite so- 
ciety. Perhaps—who knows? 


so 


?_—it was he 
who gave it the first push on its down- 


ward career. It is only within recent 
times—probably since the arrival of 
musical comedy—that that push has 


” 


been given to the word “suggestive. 
You may still speak with perfect cor- 
rectness of a “suggestive” book or a 
“suggestive” sermon as one charged with 
thought; and yet when you speak of a 


i TA 





“suggestive” play, it is not, as a rule, 
its intellectual quality to which you 
wish to call attention. If we are to 
argue from experience, we must con 

clude that some day the word will con- | 


fine itself to that meaning exclusively, 


and we shall have to find some other 
term for purposes of encomium. It is 
merely by the differentiation of spell 
ing—a modern innovation—that the 
word “holiday” has been saved from a 


similar, though not so sinister, double- 


meaning. Probably ” Arry will disbe- 


lieve you if you tell him that his bank 
holiday was originally connected with 
religion ; so wide has the gap become 
between “holiday” and “holy day.” It 


is a typical instance o7 the family quar 
rels that occur among words. The 
er who walks unwarily among 
of the elder time must be prepared for 
He may come across Beaumont 


read 
read 


writings 


=} tn 
SDOCKS, 


vnd Fletaher’s “white as the blooming 
hawthorn,” or even Gascoigne’s old 
ymn, “O Abraham’s brats, O brood of 
blessed seed.” Quite analogous is the 
change in the use of the word ‘imp.’ 
Did not Bacon’s “Pathway Unto Pray 
er” ask us to “pray for the preservation 
‘ ‘ings most excellent Lyesty, 

} prosperous success Of fis 

beloved so! Edward our 

at most angel mp” \ very 





ierrible instance ol rradation is the 


very nearly 


“silly,” 





ias 











eted the of significance. In 
)- Saxon times t meant simply 
Thence it came to be asso 
nh idea f urmlessness, 


the of weakness, tl of simplicity 
t of foolishness. proverbial ex 
pression “silly Suffolk” es mpl 






reflection on the 





misadventures of 


The 
more pathetic than those of certain 
fated words, 


which. in whirligig of 
I , In hirigig I 


me, have come round to bear precisely 

















| like 


\ Special Xmas Offer / 


TO YOU 





That Your Friends 
in the 
Old Country 
Will 
Appreciate 



















We will deliver to 
any 
England, Scotland 
or Ireland a dozen 
half a dozen of 

Imperial 
without 
one ceut of charge 
beyond the regular 
viz.,.. 10¢i, 
per jar. 
This is an oppor- 
tunity to give Old 
Country 
holiday 
with a 
worthy 


address in 


or 
our 
Cheese 


price, 


25c., 50c. 


friends a 

surprise 
delicious 
Canadian 


product. 








} 


our advertisements and plans. 


ploy in speaking of a nervous grip, with 
the new pessimistic word, 
which we employ in speaking of a ner- 
manner. 
few words remain 
of suspended significance 
there are eases of blossom and fruit be- 
ing found on the same tree, so we have 
the anomaly in the dictionary of “de- 
meanor” bearing the original meaning 
and “demeanor” bearing the later and 
acquired meaning. “Demeanor,”’ of 
‘ourse, simply means behavior in a 
neutral sense; it may 
the king on the throne 
criminal in the dock. 
verb, starting from the 
beginning, is now specialized in 
bad sense beyond hope of reeall. 


use of the 


yous 
Some in a 
Just as 


perfeatly be 


applied to 
or the 


the same 


the 
To 


i “demean oneself” means to behave one- 


<elf badly, the “badly” being an idea 
which the waves of Time have left, 
an inerustation, on a word which 


originally no moral qualities 
makes one wonder with a 


‘ertain trepidation whether any word is 


onnoted 


whatever. It 











SA Will our great-grandchildren be 
inab o use the word “ink-stand” for 
fea should be considered an unde 
sul sort of ink-stand? It is a dispir 
iting retlection that the whole trend of 
the language seems to be downwards, 
that it is continually rushing over a 
steep place, like the Gadarene swine. 
What is to be the end of it? It clearly 
means that in the not very distant fu- 
ture there will be a much greater varie- 
ty of words to apply to the lower side 
f than to the wher The novelist 
of the future may have be a realist 
simply because of the greater specializa 
tion of the language. As it is, any sub- 

litor can tell vou that there is a far 
| larger choice of adjectives to be applied 
to the abnormal and the terrible than to 
the ordinary and the beneficent. There 


the pposite of tl original meaning 
We do not associate the word “beldam” 
wit eauty, and yet does it not come 
from the French “belle dame”—fair 
dy Did not Milton, without the least 
lea ot depreciation, speak of “beldam 
Nature”? ‘Egregious” is another case 
n point KEtymologically neaning a 
person apart a I ) it of the flock 
3s now used ‘ly as a term of | 
mely Mm ibe ians could | 
. fa egregious soul,” as in Mars 
3 play “Sophonisba” 
Er itho 
LOve thunder sits i thee egregious 
soule, 
Let all flesh bend 
P UD Thackeray vher ‘ vrote f | 
1 ving “some one splendid and eat | 
g Is is the is oO se the word in| 
its proper sense Similarly had the | 
word “unspeakable , been applied to 
{ Turk oO! the scot iree numd rec 
years ago, it would have been ver g 
praise indeed It vould then ive 
neant that their virtues could not be 
ui tered St. Peter speaks of “joy un 
speakable.” In bot hese cases it is 
easy to see how the two meanings are 


1se0clated, just as one can still speak of 


both pleasure and pain as “exquisite,” 
but the significant thing is that the 
original and better meaning ‘egregi 
ous” and “unspeakable” has been en- 
tirely lost. It is this steady downward 
propensity of the language which is so 
puzzling. It is not easy to find in 
stances of words which, beginning with 
sordid associations, have become ex 
clusively attached to worthier ob 
jects. Do words have a society of their 


own from which it is easy to be ostra 
cized, and into which it is hard to gain 
admittance? Black satin out of 
fashion because a murderess elected to 
be hanged in it; can one imagine that 
words which have permitted themselves 
to be used in an unworthy connection 
are henceforth cut off from the society 
of their immaculate fellows? Or is it 
simply the law of the world at large— 
facilis descensus Averni—that there are 
1 hundred ways of going wrong and 
only one of going right? There would 
certainly seem to be some sort of law 
that governs erring words. Like Fal 
staff, they “will down, though the bot- 
tom be as deep as”’—Avernus. Mr 
Chesterton shows cognizance of the fact 


weetbl 


when, in his “Browning,” he remarks 
that “tf amyone wishes to see how 
xrossly language (can degenerate, the 


need only compare the old optimistic 
use of the word nervous, which we em- 





ure five words to describe a murder to 
one that can be applied to a rescue or a | 
heroism “oO, In the ages to come, we 
shall have a language rich in its lower 
strata, splendidly equipped for the ex 

ploitation of the ugly, the sordid, the | 


wicked, but only passably supplied with 





mate il for epie or philosophy. The 
“Academy.” 
Orgin of The Handkerchief. 

The evolution of the pocket-handke: 
‘hief is odd and interesting. There was 
1 time when it was an unmentionable 
thing—an article to be kept out of sight 


and referred to only in a whisper. In 
conversation it was 
ind as to one’s 


handkerchief, it 


carefully 


polite 
ught 


being ca 
meant 


avoided 
using a social 
ostracism 
This state of things obtained up to 
time of first Napoleon, 
the Empress Josephine brought it for- 
ward for a personal The only 
defect in her beauty was an irregularity 
of the teeth, and to hide this she used a 
handkerchief, which from 
ime she raised to her lips 


the the when 


reason. 


delicate little 
Thus 
she was enabled to laugh occasionally 
Seeing that it was a case of either laugh- 
ter going out or handkerchiefs coming 
into fashion, the court ladies adopted 
the pretty piece of cambrie and lace, and 
it quickly into favor with 
classes, 

In England the evolution of the article 
which is now s0 openly displayed by wo 


time tot 


came all 


men was equally slow There was a 
time when it was forbidden to mention 
it on the stage or to make use of it 


even in the most tearful situation, while 
the people in the gallery and the pit 
shed their tears into their laps Even 
when it was mentioned for the first 
time in one of Shakespeare’s plays it 
was received with hisses,and general in 
dignation by the audience. Little by lit 
tle, however, the prejudice gave "way, 
and a time came when the handkerchief 


Yet 
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ALL 
DELIVERY 
CHARGES PAID 
BY US 


A. F. MacLaren |mperial Cheese Co. 


LIMITED 
51 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO 


All orders should be in our hands by December 5th so as to 


ensure delivery by Christmas. 


Other dealers imitate our jars and labels, and are now imitating 


the quality of MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese. 


curious | 





If you will forward 
your card we 
will see that it is 
packed 
in the case going 
to your friend. 


us 


carefully 


PRICES Individual 
size jar, roc, per jar, $1 20 
per doz. mk ee | 
Small size jar, . 3 
per doz. -_ 


Write 


plainly 


addresses 
to avoid 
mistakes, 


a 4 


They cannot, however, imitate 


flourished in broad 


could be 
Now it has fallen ‘nto a kind of refined 


daylight. 


manipulation, and from its style and 
management it is even possible to esti 
mate the wealth 





and breeding of its 
owner. 
Parting. 
It has always been a moot point 


whether absence really does make the 
heart grow fonder, or whether there is 


not more truth in the saying, cynical 
though it be, “Out of sight, out of 
mind.” I am inclined to think, from 


what one knows of the world, and of 
the people in it, that the latter solution 
is the true one. An imaginative person, 
cherishing fondly a supremely impossible 
ideal, may no doubt become more and 
more impressed by the perfections of the 
loved one, as he—or she—creates and 
nurses a delusion—a delusion which 
time and distance may tend to preserve 
from being destroyed by the rude shock 
of reality. 

But to the unimaginative, matter-of- 
fact majority, the past is nothing, the 
future unheeded, while the present is 
everything. “Time’s busy fingers are 
not practised in resplicing broken ties,” 
they say, in effect, when they mean to 
excuse their forgetfulness or inconstan- 
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LET'S TALK IT OVER 


~~ 


A fair discussion of the merits of this piano-player will at once bring out its many 
points of superiority over all others. 
in a perfect manner without practice. 


HEINTZIMAN & CO., Limited 
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BAI FV. 
THE PERFEC™ 
PIANO PLAYER 





With it you can interpret the most difficult music 


Ye olde firme of 
115=117 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 








But whether people are merely su 
i or are 
sessed of real, deep feeling, there must 


cy. 


emotions 


} thaw rho s- 
In ther jt 


of necessity be a certain amount of mel- 
ancholy tenderness about a parting 
which “may be for vears,” or may, In- 


deed, be “for ever.” 

And then, with regard to the manner 
of parting. Is it better to linger over 
the “sweet sorrow,” or to get it over as 
quickly as possible with one sharp, sud- 
den wrench? Byron says, “Let’s not un- 
man each other—part at once: All fare 
wells should be sudden;” and Shake- 
speare expresses a like sentiment: 


“Adieu! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave;” 


though elsewhere he gives us a perfect ; 


picture of a reluctant, lingering parting. 
linked sweetness long drawn out, of a 
surety: 


“Ev'n thus two friends condemn’d, 

Embrace and kiss, and take ten thou- 
sand leaves, 

Loather a hundred times to part thaa 
die.” 


I think this is typical of many lovers’ 
partings, where “he” and “she” are say- 
ing good night “till it be morrow.” 


ae ahi namiaasainiiese 


The Less, the More. 


asks the astonished husband 
when the wife shows him the bill for 
her new theater-gown; “five hundred 
dollars for that dress?” 
“Why, yes, my dear.” purrs the fond 
wife. 
“Five 


“What!” 


hundred dollars! 


in one of your ordinary dresses.” 


“I know; but when the modiste makes | 


a decollete gown she always makes a 
higher charge.” 
“Gee! Poor 


old Adam! I 


; What his household expenses were?”— 


cS er 


“Juauge.” 





Russell of The ‘‘ Times.” 





Why, there 
isn’t half as much goods in it as there is 


wonder ; 





When the King went to dine with his; 


fellow-Benchers in the Middle Temple 
Hall this week he had a chance en- 
counter at once agreeable and unexpect- 
ed. Present at the gathering was a cer- 
tain “junior” barrister, called fifty-one 
years ago, famed among English-speak- 


mg men as “Billy” Russell of the; 
“Times.” Sir William Howard Russell, 


who was eighty-three last March, ocecu- 


Our Store Your Mirror 
MAN’S SUIT is 


part of his identity 
—as expressive as 
his laugh, his whiskers, or 
his eyes. 
Now Semi-ready offers 
a man the tremendous ad- 
vantage of being able to 
see himself the suit 
betore he buys. 


in 


He can tell if this suit 


fits his personality——if that 


one, which looks well 
enough on some one else, 
would be at all becoming to him. 

Take advantage of ‘‘Semi-ready” facilities to 
see how the suit looks on you — then buy from 


your custom tailor if you want to 





22 KING ST. WEET 
HAMILTON, 46 JAMES ST. NORTH 


TORONTO 





He it was who so vividly pictured the | any subject. One of these marvel-mong- 


dire and preventible sufferings of the | ers, relates a contemporary, was talking 
troops during that awful winter before | to a friend at a railway station the oth- 
Sebastopol; and, on the other hand, it | er day, when a very small man toddled 
was his glowing eloquence, lit by Hiber- | gown the platform. “Look at that lit- 
nian fire, that left imperishable records | tle creature!” the friend said. “By 
of the Balaclava charge and the “sol-| Joye! that’s the smallest man I ever 
dier’s battle” of Inkerman. The two] saw in my life!” “Really?” his com- 
: Civilian names of that epoch panion carelessly rejoined. “Really? 


pies a special niche among war corre- } 


spondents. His brilliant 
the Crimea—where he was known 
“the pen of the war’—did more 


as 


than | 


letters from | 


anything else to bring to the public eye ! 
the breakdown of the military machine. } 
‘ 


sprang instinctively to everyone’s lips 
when the war was mentioned were Dr. ! 
W. H. Russel’’s and Florence Nightin- 
gale’s—London “Outlook.” 


Yes, really and truly too. Do you mean 
to say that you have ever seen a small- 
er?” said the friend; and he soon had 
his answer. “My dear fellow, I know a 
man so small that if he has a pain he 
can’t tell whether he has a sore throat 
cr a stomach-ache.” 


which | 
| 
| 


A common type of persons are those 
who will never consent to be outdone on ! 
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so gocd. 


Carling’s Ale 


> The Ale that’s Alwvays Pure 


only when Government analysts deposed that the water 
never tested less than 99.08 degrees pure. 


Hops used in Garling’s Ale are grown in Oregon, 
and certain favored parts of Southern Europe, particularly 
Bavaria—no cheap hops are used as in common ales. 


Ask for Carling’s Ale—accept no other, because no other is quite 


To brew good ale pure, hard water is 
an absolute necessity. 













The solvent powers of water are so great 
that few springs produce water pure enough 
for brewing. 


Garling’s springs were discovered after many 
years of searching and the brewery established 
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famous orchestras; all the ‘“‘hits” of the day both vocal and 
eur i 
Marcella Sembrich instrumental, 
| The Columbia Graphophone 
| Sings everything, plays 















THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 


will bring into your own home the living voices of the world-renowned 
singers Edouard de Reszke (the greatest living bass); Seotti and Campanari 
Suzanne Adams, Marcella Sembrich, and many 
other members of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Not only that—but it will 
render for you in a clear, rich tone, as natural as the human 


(the greatest baritones) ; 


operas; a cumplete minstrel perform-nce ; 


everythin g, 
recites every- 
thing, whistle 
everything 
just as loud 
and clear as 
life. Awarded 
Grand Prize 


Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900. 


GRAND OPERA IN YOUR HOME 


voice itself, selections from any instrument ; marches by full 
“|| brass bands; a'l the catchy music from the popular comic 


dance music by 


| In three styles, $15, $25 and $35. Sold on easy pay- 
ments ($1. 00 down), at slightly advanced prices. 


| J ohnston & Co. 
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ee WO LITTLE SAVAGES,’ 
published by William 
Briggs, is Ernest Thomp- 


son Seton’s account of the 

adventures of two boys 
who lived as Indians. There are over 
two hundred drawings, and the reader is 
informed that the designs for cover, title- 
page and general make-up were done by 
grace Gallatin Seton. The book is as 
attractive from the artistic as from the 
literary standpoint. In fact, one is 
tempted to wander from the cold type 
and let the pictures tell the story. Glen- 
yan Yan and Sanger Sam are two de- 
lightful small boys who take to the 
woods in a most enthusiastic fashion. 
The story. of what they saw and did, of 
how they learned “Campercraft” and 
made friends with the “Woodfolk” is 
told with the same vivid sympathy that 
made us at home with Krag and Molly 
Cottontail. There is a touch of mystery 
zbout the life, and the old witch, 
ny de Neuville, is a shadowy figure that 
gives the reader a pleasantly haunted 
feeling. Cracked Jimmy turns her say- 
ings into poetry in this easy style: 


’ 


, as it was known then, 


Prescott Spofford, has recently been 
published by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

One of the new novels published by 


the Musson Book Company (Limited) is 
“The Black Shilling,” by Amelia E. Barr. 
It is a tale that gives an interesting 
sketch of the days of witchcraft in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and it portrays a quaint picture of life 
in old Boston town. The title is apt to 
arrest attention. “The Black Shilling,” 
was understood 
to be a piece of money given by the 
devil to one who had signed a contract 
with her blood to serve him body and 
soul, thereby gaining the uncanny power 
of a witch. From beginning to end the 
writer clings to the ever- popular theme 
of love, no less than three “affaires de 
coeur” being introduced. 


_ striking feature of the story lies in the 


sayings and doings of superstitious fan- 
aties, some of whom believed that the 
world was the battleground of devils, 
and that Satan, with all his subtle and 
raging malice, was wandering up and 
down, in the ranks of men, to work un- 
rest and ruin. Doleful witcheraft that ex- 
isted before the long, triumphant strug- 


gle for religious freedom! In places the 


: element of the weird and unreal is dis- 


Gran- | 


“First a curl of Birch bark, as dry as it i 


kin be, 
Then some twigs of soft wood, dead, but 
on the tree; 
Last o’ all some Pine knots to make the 
kittle foam, 
thar’s a fire to 
you’re settin’ 


An’ make you think 


right at home.” 
The boy who 


will not be pleased with 


“Two Little Savages” for a Christmas 
box is hardly a humen boy at all, and 
the “grown-up” who is not interested in 
these two precocious babes in the wood 
has lost the best thing in the world—the 
spirit of youth. 

“The Souter’s Lamp,” by Hector Mac 
Gregor, published by the Fleming H. Re- 
vell Doaeaan will prove a stumbling 
block to those unacquainted with Seotch 
dialect. But the difficulty of dialect is 
worth overcoming for the sake of join- 
ing the quaint group that met on “Set 
terday” in the Souter’s kitchen, and of 
knowing the simple people of the glen. 
Each little sketch is a picture of Scot- 
tish life portrayed by a skilful and fa- 
miliar hand. 


“Sons of Vengeance,” published by 


the Fleming H. Revell Company, is a tale | 


of the Cumberland Highlanders by Jo- 
seph S. Malone. 
tional title, the 
teresting. 
known as 


story is only mildly in 
It comes well within the class 
“Sunday school books.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
have recently published Shakespeare's 
“The Comedie of Errors” from the text 
of the plays in the Folio of 1623. The 
work is edited with notes, introduction, 





of New York 


glossary, list of variorum readings and 
selected criticism by Charlotte Porter 


and Helen A. Clarke. To those who ap- 
preciate the rational and scientific meth- 
od of literary study, this volume will be 
welcome indeed. Dr. Furness first di- 
rected attention to the importance of 
studying the original, and since his day 
students of Shakespeare have turned to 
the text of the seventeenth century. 
Chis edition, ky means of footnotes, puts 
the reader in command of the facts and 
results accruing “from the generations 
of Shakespeare scholarship until now.” 
Cype, cover and frontispiece are in keep- 
ing with the greatness of the contents, 
and make the little volume a delight to 
the book-lover. 

“The Edge of Things,” published by 
the Pleming H. Revell Company, is a 
novel of Western life by Elia W. Peat- 
tie, who has written a story of enthrall- 
ing interest about men who “did things.” 
The reader is asked to divide his time 
between a Californian desert and Alas- 
ka, and to divide his sympathies be 
tween Louis Papin, a worn-out and heart- 
sore man, who has sought the desert for 
relief, and Dilling Brown, a fresh, ardent 
college man, who falls into despair in 
California and is rescued therefrom by 
« comrade who takes him off to the 
North. The practical reader may scoff 
at the idea of a strong man falling in 
love with the unknown wearer of a little 
blue thimble, but the best part of the 
story is Dilling Brown’s search for 
Katherine. 
n the book. The writer’s style is as 
intrammeled as the life he describes, 
nd, what is more remarkable in these 
cays, there is a wholesome, manly be- 
ief in the best things that makes the 
itmosphere of the book invigorating. 

Rather a pretty, 
titled “That Betty,” 


‘quaint novelette en- 
written by Harriet 


There is not a dull chapter | 


In spite of the sensa- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


tinctly felt, but the effect is invariably 
lost in the given snatckes of sunny 
home-life and in glimpses of the dream 
palaces of the human heart and mind. 
The book is well written and well worth 
reading. 


| 
| 
| 
But the most 





Robert Barr’s latest offering, 
the Border” (Copp, Clark 
Limited), is another of those taking and 
rather exciting stories with which the 
market has been overflowing. It intro- 
duces incidents in the times of Charles 
I. and II., and abounds in the clanking 
of swords, the rattling of spurs, soldiers | 

| 
| 
' 


“Over | i 
Company, | 
! 
| 


and sentinels, castles and courts. The 
heroine is a delightful type of bright, 
brave womanhood. 
trickery 
the 
life, 


There is trouble, 
and treachery, but honor wins | 
day, and the principals triumph in | 
love and liberty. 


Other books received are: “How Hart- 


man Won,” by Eric Bohn (George N. 
Morang & Co.); “Colin of the Ninth | 


Concession,” — by Bk. 
(George N. Morang & Co.). 


tichardson 





A Notable Publication. 





The first volume in 
Makers of Canada,” published by George 
N. Morang & Co. (Limited), has been 
issued under the title, “Lord Elgin.” The ! 
writer, the late Sir John G. Bourinot, | 
has given a history of the establishment 
of responsible government in Canada, in 
setting forth the career of James, eighth 
Karl of Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kin- ! 
cardine. In the course of twelve chap- 
ters the reader is given a strong and |! 


the series “The , 


at times brilliant impression of those | 
vears of storm and stress (1847-1854), ! 
when the distinguished Scotsman was 


Governor of Canada. The conditions fol- 
lowing the Rebellion of 1837 and the 
difficulties that surrounded the new Gov- | 


ernor are graphically described, while 
the writer shows in strong relief the 


firmness and moderation of Lord Elgin 
in the crisis of 1849. It is extremely | 
difficult even in these days to speak of 
the problems that confronted the colony 
half a century ago in cool and impartial 
terms. But he must be a bitter parti- 
zan indeed who ean accuse Sir John G. 
Bourinot of swerving in this fascinat- 


ing narrative from the lines of historic 
truth and fairness. He has invested 
such subjects as “Clergy Reserves,” 


“‘Seigniorial 
city Treaty” 
literary 
man, to 
are dusty 


Tenure” and the “Recipro- 
with an interest that only 
grace can give. Even the lay- 
whom old issues and treaties 

matter, will find entertain- 
ment as well as instruction in these 
pages. The dramatic moments of those 
turbulent times are not forgotten, and | 
in a vivid paragraph we see Sir Allan 
MacNab confronting in wrath Mr. Hume 
Blake, or Mr. John Sandfield Macdonald 
making his extraordinary address at the 
Bar f the Council in 1853. Some of the 
measures that are part of the political 
life of our day were anticipated by EI- 


| which 


' flutter, 


, lie very 


; and ceases to flutter, and you take a 
; deep breath and thank it for beating 
strong and true, and you say away 


; well be thanked for the City of Heavenly 


; til you are ready to go forth cheerily 


; Say, ~ 
| you up.” 
; and the curse of our modern life is here 

; but here is also the sweet consideration 





mould the country’s destiny. Its evi- 
cence of patient research, its historic 
width of view and the brilliance of its 
literary qualities render the first volume 
in “The Makers of Canada” a_publiea- 
tion in which we may take just pride. 
The editors of the series are Mr. Dun- 
can Campbell Scott and Professor Pel- 
ham Edgar, whose names are a guaran- 
tee of conscientious and scholarly work. 
As a piece of book-making “Lord Elgin” 
sets a high standard. Type, paper and 
cover in this “edition de luxe” are a 
pleasure to those who delighit in seeing 
great works worthily presented. From 
the photogravure frontispiece to the clos- 
ing page the book is a credit to Cana- 
dian publishing and an appeal to Cana- 
dian readers. J.G. 








ERE you ever very 


. Very tired? 
Too tired to care if school 
kept or not, too tired to know 
whether the play was a come 


dy or a tragedy, too tired to 
brush your hair or care whether you 
looked crazy or sane, with a tiredness 


that had been accumulating stealthily for 
weeks and at last had got you pinned 
in a corner, from which there seemed no 


way out? "And there were things to be 
done, each insistent in its way, at 
thought of which your heart did not 


fail, but fluttered. Do you know that 
tluttering, which strikes apprehension to 
your soul? Worse than failing is the flut- 
tering, like a bird with broken wing, of 
the heart that has been pumping over- 
time, and that flutters thus when one is 
just too tired to fear even death} for 
death stops work. Then is the time, if 
you can just do it, to fly away from 
those things which clamor to be done, 
must be done, into the place of 
rest, the place of healing, the place of 
peace, and lie alone, the long day, and | 
the long night, whispering, “No need to 
little heart. There is absolutely 
nothing to do, to-day nor to-morrow, 
and the third day is still a long way 
off.” And as the hours glide by and you | 
still, miles and miles away 
from the things that must be done (but 
won't be), the good little heart is rested 


down in your mind that heaven may 
Rest, which ‘holds you workless, aimless, 


friendless, alone in a blessed solitude un- 


again. There is, however, one serpent 
which ‘has crept into my Eden since last 
I stole into its place of repose. Right 
before my bed it sticks on the dainty 
French-tinted walls, and its little round 
funnel pokes out at me and seems to 
Don’t, dare go to sleep or I’ll ring | 
Yea, verily, the convenience | 


of those who know, 


and only once the 
long day does the 


maddening whirr of 
that fiendish bell call me from my deep | 
and sweet repose. And I had only whis- 
pered as I stole from the cab to the 


bedside, “I am very tired,” to make 
those who know keep the tormentor 
helpless all day. 

* 


I have been missing something all day, 
as I lay counting the patterns on the 
wall paper (fancy the idle luxury of 
being able to count the patterns on the 
wall paper, not once but a score of 
times). And just now I remember it is 
the little boy I miss, who always came 
so surely for a chat when I arrived at 
the City of Heavenly Rest. I caught a 
glimpse of a little boy just now in an 
Eton and wide collar, going past my 
door with a careful “dad,” and I felt like 
baby-snatehing, I missed my other boy 
so much. The other boy had a wary 
eye for his dinner, and never neglected 
stray candies or apples that were lying 


about, but between these diversions 
gin. In writing to the Imperial Govern- there were yarns of school life and 
ment he declares: “There is something | yarns of holiday high jinks, and criti 
captivating in the project of forming ' Cisms of masters, and enquiries for 
this vast British Empire into one huge | j ome people and some personal and pri- 
zollverein, with free interchange of com- : P | 


modities, and uniform duties aguinst the | 
world without.” 

The impression left by this excellent 
study is of a young nation in a time of 
political turmoil, steadied and strength- 
ened by a man who 


“Never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor paltered with Eternal God for pow 
er.” 


The book has a loftiness of tone in keep- 
ing with the upright statesman whose | 
career is so ably depicted. It should | 
have a place in the library of every Ca- 
nadian who desires to know something 
of ‘the calibre of the men who helped to | 





vate condescensions on the part of the 
little boy, such as holding of hands and 


remarks that I was a dear thing, which | 
make me miss him horribly this time. 


The small boy is a fickle young person 
and is probably holding the hand of 
some other person of advanced years, 


and telling her she is a dear thing. 1 
wish he were here! 
* 


Surely if ever the mind is tuned'to 
gentle thoughts and the heart in har 
mony with all good things and you and 
| incapable of devising a mean or un- 
kind notion, it is when we sink into the 
wet embraces of a properly-tempered 
bath. I know it’s a material notion, but 


Y NIGHT. _ 
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as the cool, fresh salt sea dip nerves us 
to deeds of prowess in walking, bicycl- 
ing and devouring, so the warm, 
cious bath soothes and sweetens 
mind, relaxes 
faintest tinge of opposition, rancor and 
ill-will. A philosopher bathed in solitude 
and silence one quiet day here not long 
ago. a philosopher who has evidently 
seen and heard that delightfully humor- 
cus play, “The Yankee Consul,” with 
Raymond Hitcheock’s popular song of “In 
the Days of Old,” for after the lonely 
philosopher had escaped from the bath- 
house to the seclusion of the bedroom, 
there was found on the bathroom om, 
this effusion: 


“The world is a-weary of worry and 
work, 
Brain fag’s the new complaint; 
But this can be cured, if a treatment’s 
endured, 


In the city that’s named for a saint. 
There they rub you, and scrub you, and | 
soak you each day, 
Till your aches and your 
more; 
And the truth I must 
treat you well, 
Till they bid you a wise ‘Au revoir.’ 
It was not like this in the olden days, 
That are passed bevond recall ; 
In the rare old, fair old, golden days, 
It was not like this at all. 
Then I took my bath in a washing tub, 
Upon the kitchen floor; 


pains are no 


tell that they do 


| sigh in vain to shiver again 
In the days of yore!” 
* 
The usual way of book reviewers 


akin to the passage of the Empire State 
Express: the lines blur together like the 
telegraph poles, and the tack-a-tack of 
the rails merges in one buzzing “hurry- 
hurry-more-to- -be-done.” Therefore, with 
only one book and one whole, lazy day, 
I have been enjoying Albert’ Carman’s 
*Pensionnaires” rarely and fully. Per- 
haps because the scene of the book is 


laid in Dresden, Lucerne and Paris, three | 


cities I know fairly, as the transient may 
know cities, it has particularly interest- 
ed me to follow the Pensionnaires from 
lodging to lodging as the story develops. 
A score of little epigrams and trenchant, 
smart sentences are marked through the 
story because I’ve had time to appre- 
ciate and note them. The little tale is 
so perfectly natural, so sane, and yet so 
uncommon that those who understand 
it will read it with a certain keen plea 
sure, and may, if they also find leisure, 
go over it a second time with enjoy- 
ment, as I did. The heroine is an “ \m- 
eriean” girl, with a glorious who 
awakens under various influences to the 
power of doing it the fullest justice 
What ther psychological, emotional and 
intellectual awakening costs herself and 
others is the story which you must read 
for yourself. No review can convey its 
charm. The sketch of the Paris pension 
in the Latin quarter is particularly gra 
phic and interesting, absolutely photo 
aphie. “The Pensionnaires” is a_de 
fghtiut book. LADY GAY 
. Catharines, November 23. 
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The Mushroom Gatherer. 


| was seeking mushrooms through 
gray with dew 


When 
fields all 


| came upon the fairies, and I met before 
I knew : 

The glances of their merry eyes, and 
heard the song they sing 


As in they went and out they went along 


the fairy ring. 


1 dropped my empty 


not run away: 

Their faces were too fair to fear, their 
voices were too gay. 

They laughed and I laughed back at 
“them; my feet their dancing drew . 

And I was hand-in-hand with them, ana | 
1 was singing too. 

They sang an old and ancient song, such 


as our mothers croon 

Above us in our cradles ere we know sun 
from moon. 

Their song and dance I 
I could both forget; 

But lips of me and feet of me 
the measure yet 


followed, would 


they keep 


I meet no more the fairies, for old I am 
and gray 

they've no love for 
thought for yesterday. 


And autumn, no 


Their spell they put on other maids, 
younger maids than I, 
Who go a-gathering mushrooms before 


the dew is dry. 


—Nora Chesson, in “The Sketch.” 


De Style—Is he a chip of the old 
block? Gunbusta—No; he’s a claw of 


the old lobster.—New York “Sun.” 


basket, but I did! 


| 
and 


{ 
| 
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the will and removes the | 
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--» |hree New Novels... 





Over the Border 


BY ROBERT 


BARR 


\ dashing story, full of love, fighting and intrigue. 


Colored Frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.25 


|| The Plowshare and the Sword 


BY ERNEST HANHAM 


A Canadian story of the first French occupation of the country now 


| 


{ 
| 


| 
| 


_ 
| 
Pe 


| 


| 
| 








called Quebec. 


Cloth, $1.25 


The Foss River Ranch 


BY RIDGWELL 


A story of the great Canadian 


CULLUM 


Northwest. 
Cloth, $1.25 





PITMAN’S SHORTHAND SYSTEM has more 





writers than ALL other systems combined. 


The Copp, Clark Co., Limited, Publishers, Toronto 








TWO NEW 


BOOKS BY 


Stewart Edward White 


The Author of ‘‘ The SBlazed Trail.” 


Sen 


THE FOREST 


The story of a thousand mile canoe tri 


and Canada. With eighteen full page 


Frontispiece in Color. 


illustrations by 


p through the 


Northern 


Thomas Fogarty. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 


wilds of Mich 


van 


a i ie 


THE MAGIC FOREST 


A Modern Fairy Story. 


The New York 
in a boy's hands, 
atmosphere of ** The 


“Sun 


Blazed Trail. 


calls it a real triumph. 
and his elders can read it with equal pleasure. 


No better book could be put 


f 


It has all the outdoor 


Bound in Red Polished Buckram, Gilt Top, with illustrations in Colors. 
Price, $1.50. 


—Ccre=ssPees ss "a 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


George N. Morang & Company 





Limited 
. 
Publishers, - - TORONTO 
a = — — 
Confused. | night-lamp with all the wick wound — 
_—_—_— in the chimney, and Fido’s tail perfect] 

“Henry Penhecker,” observes his wife | bare where you had touched him with 
as they sit at the happy breakfast-table,; & match, and the clock lying on the 
“you were certainly in a sad condition | back porch.”—*Judge.” 
when you came home last night.” —— 

“Why. my dear,” stammers Henry, Specialism is likely to run to seed. A 
“how ean you say such a thing? I re- | physician just graduated from the medi 
mery ber distinetly that when T came in , cal school was asked about his plans “I 
vou asked me to wind the clock, put out; am to be a specialist on nose. 
the dog, and light the meght amp _ “Ah!” asked his bright interlocutor, 

“Yes; and this morning | fo vhich nostril shall you treat?’ 





‘*The Tie That Binds.” 





“a 77, Vidi ( _ 


sa wil Ie 


Farmer—Mother, I hain’t got the h 
killin’ one o’ the family —‘Judge.” 


ge 4 


—— = 
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eart ter do it. It’d seem too much like 


nu 


ite 
in 
er 
a 
ish 
en 
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aan 
hat 


ett ti 


then, eae Binstiiial . > i ji - € A —_— 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Flasks 
We are the largest dealers in Flasks 
in Canada. 


Prices, 35c. to $5.00 


Dressing Bags 
FOR LADIES 
Prices, $14.00 to $75.00 


Playing Card Cases 


With celluloid markers and _ gilt- 
edge cards. 


Prices, 75c. to $1.50 


November 28, 1903 


Fitted Deep Club Bags 


Containing best ebony military and 
| cloth brushes, four bottles and comb. 


Fitted Suit Cases ° 


We use only the very best quality of 
| fittings, and the case is made of | 
| specially selected leather in all colors. 

24 inches long. 


Price Complete, $25.00 


is not like the ordinary catalogue. Itisa 
twork of art from cover to cover je» A A 


The Illustrations show beautifully the 
leading and exclusive lines we make in 


Traveling Goods 
and Leather Novelties 


Tobacco Pouches 


PHOS: bikes hase th es 50c. to $2.00 


Cigar Cases 
Prices 50c. to $5.00 


Magazine Cigar Cases 
Hold 25 to 50 cigars. 
$5.00 to 10.00 


oh We Pay Express Charges in Ontario 
a and allow Ontario Charges 
to Other Points. 


Postage Paid on Small Articles to any part of Canada. 


Writing Folios 


With Lock and Key 


$2.00 to $14.00 


ieathers and colors, 


Drinking Glasses 


Music Holders No. 1200—In Pigskin Case, Cork Lined, three 


Leather Goods 


| All on detachable stand. Made of the 
| best selected leathers in all qualities. 
| Prices— 

18 inch... .$20.00 

20 inch.... 21.00 


Bilao 


Prices, 50c. to $5.00. 
Bill Folds 


Prices, 25c. to $2.00. 


Letter Cases 
Prices, 50c. to $5.00. 


eA 2 lem 
Vt poem are 


LEATHER 


Safety Razor Sets 


Contains 1 New Gem Safety Razor, 1 
Stropping Machine, 1 Horse Shell 
Razor Strop, | Nickel Plated Shaving 
Brush, and | Shaving Soap Box 

Price Complete, $6.00 
The New Gem is the best razor made 


and is fully guaranteed. 


an sizes, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
: Military No 
Made in all the new patterns Hair Brushes 
Prices, Tac. to 
In Real Ebony with Solid Backs. 
Prices, $1.50 
. 2M) 
oe ‘ 2.25 
 _ e 3.00 
fs. ~~ 4.00 
5.00 
1.00, 1.2! 


Traveling Bags 


For Men 
Leather, all colors, 16 
ch, $11; 20 inch, $12. 
ack Chrome Tan Calfskin, 
ch, $13, 
Tanned Seal 


Lion, wh, $20; ZO inch. $25.00, 


» YH le nglish 


Made of best quality of leather in all colors. 


No. 72)—Lined with the Best Linen, 24-inch $14.00 ; 26-inch $15.00, 
No. 722.—-Lined on Suit Case Side with Leather, 24-inch $16.00; 26- 


“JU 


Ladies’ Traveling Bags 


s} ] ! > ‘ 
Our bags are special and exclusive styles and pos 
: ) 
tively cannot be bought elsewhere. Prices 


Best Grain Leather, $4.25 to $8.00 
Real Sea Lion, $10.00 to $18.00 


Cars Stop at the Door. 


. 1208—In Real Morocco Case, Cork Lined, 


containing each, three glasses, $3.00 

four as 3.50 

Collapsing Metal Cups, nickel plated. 
Prices, 50, 60, 75, 85c., $1.00. 


Medicine Glasses. Price, 25c. 


heavy spr ng lock. 


inch $17.00, 


Telephone 


Registers Collar and Cuff Cases 


$1.25 to 2.50 | 
Flat Style... 1.50 to 4.00 
Round 1.00 to 3.00 


With Interchangeable Cards 


Prices in 


Fancy Japanese Leather, 0c. 


Saffian Leather. 


Red, Blue or green, $1.00. 


Wrist and Carriage Bags 


The very latest in colors and design. 


Prices, 0c. to $12.00 


| 


Solid brass catches and 


IAN SALE 


Leather Goods Company, Limited 
105 KING ST.WEST, TORONTO 


Dressing Cases 


New styles and all. qualities. 


Prices, $2.00 to $20.00 | ( 


<< 


ie) 


Cars Stop at the Door. 





